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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


DOPOPPOPPOPS SOO HHHOLOSOOOOOSSHOOOOOOD 


MAX PEMBERTON. 


MID THE THICK ARROWS. 
By MAX PEMBERTON, Author of “ Beatrice of Venice.” 


Illustrated, 6s. 
“ romantic novel of to-day. The book is full of attraction. Its 
aa crisp, its wit lively, and its style picturesque.”—Daily Mail. 
“One of the best stories Mr. Pemberton has written, and we are sure that 
it will be one of the most popular.”—Athenzum. 


ALICE HEGAN RICE. 


SANDY. By Auice Heean Rice, 
Author of “MRS. WIGGS OF THE CABBAGE PATCH” 
and “LOVEY MARY.” Illustrated, 5s. 

“Sandy,” the new novel by Alice Hegan Rice, Author of “Mrs. Wiggs of 
the Cabbage Patch ” aud “‘ Lovey Mary,” shows the same clever turn of witty 
phrase which made “* Mrs. Wiggs’ so popular, and with an advance in both 

lot and characterisation over that notable story. There is also a finish and 


tact which mark the maturer work of an earnest worker who is not 
content to give as little as she can, but must have each volume better than 


the last. 
“Q's” NEW NOVEL. 


SHINING FERRY. By “Q.” Second 


Edition, with Frontispiece, 6s. 


“The engaging and inimitable ‘Q.’ ’—Spectator. 

“A charming novel....... A novel really complete in character, incident, and 
construction, which ought to take a high place in the esteem of those who 
like what is, after all, the most congenial class of English fiction, that based 
on the vicissitudes of every-day life.” —Atheneum, 


A. CAHAN. 
THE WHITE TERROR AND 
THE RED. 


By A. CAHAN. 6s. 


“Exceptionally well-written, A book which should attract great attention.” 
— Birmingham Post, 


A Novel of Revolutionary Russia. 


“It is well-written, will repay reading.” —Times, ‘ 
"Should make a powerful appeal to the reading public.”—Daily Mail, 


ANNIE S. SWAN, 


CHRISTIAN’S CROSS. By Ayn 


8. SWAN. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


Annie Swan has never drawn a finer portrait than that of Christian Denholm, 
whose life-story is recounted in this book with an interest that never flags, 
pe with a signal mastery of the resources of pathos and humour and local 
colour, 


E. STUART PHELPS WARD. 


TRIXY. By Evizaseta Stuart Puerrs 
WARD, Author of “The Gates Ajar.” With Frontispiece, 6s. 

Mrs. Ward has lavished her wealth of imagination and her profoundest 
depths of sympathy on this absorbing story. The baekground of the novel is 


the social life of a New England city, and is sketched in sharp, accurate, and 
brilliant lines. 


DR. A. T. SCHOFIELD. 
NERVES IN ORDER, or tre 


MAINTENANCE OF HEALTH. By. An. Ty 
SCHOFIELD, M.D., Author of “Nerves in Disorder.” 
3s. 6d. 


“ Dr. Schofield’s stimulating book ought to he widely read. A correct under- 
standing of the hygienic principles it enunciates will do much to eradicate that 


New Volume of 
LITERARY LIVES. Edited by 
W. ROBERTSON NICOLL. 


ERNEST RENAN. By Witt 


BARRY. With Photogravure Frontispiece and numerous 
Illustrations, 3s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 


A parallel has often been drawn between Renan and Newman, and it is a 
happy coincidence that the author of the masterly monograph on Newman 
should now have turned his attention to the great French scholar and essayist. 
Very few English critics can compare with Dr. Barry in regard to. his know- 
ledge of French literature and criticism. This is strikingly evinced in this 
volume, which is written with not only something of Gallic grace, but with an 
obvious fulness of knowledge and with fine critical restraint, 


Volumes Already Published. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece and numerous I]lustrations, 
3s. 6d. each. ' 


COVENTRY PATMORE. By 
GOSSE. 
**A book both just and interesting.”—Times. ‘ Mr. Gosse at his best.”— 
Daily Telegraph. ‘‘ Able and weleome.”—Athenzum. 


JOHN BUNYAN. By the 
“MARK RUTHERFORD.” 


**No more perfect biographer could have been found for Bunyan than the 
author of ‘Mark Rutherford,’ ”—Spectator. 
By G. W..E. 


EDMUND 


AUTHOR OF 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
RUSSELL. Second Edition. 


*** Matthew Arnold,’ by G. W. E. Russell, is one of the most useful works on 
the subject which we have come across,”—Athenzum, 


NEWMAN. By Wu.iam Barry. 
Edition. 
** His study is worthy of Sainte-Beuve.”—Times. 
“Dr, Barry is to be congratulated upon the admirable sketch which he has 
given us of a life which stands in influence and beauty.””—Guardian. 


G. KING LEWIS. 


CRITICAL TIMES IN TURKEY, 
AND ENGLAND’S RESPONSIBILITY. By 
G. KING LEWIS. With a Preface by the Rev. F, B. 
MEYER, B.A., and an Introduction by the Rev. R. F. 
HORTON, D.D. 3s. 6d. 
“ Mrs. Lewis is another of those devoted Englishwomen who spend them- 
selves in distributing relief among the sufferers, Her narrative is all the more 
telling because of its simplicity and directness. It comes straight from and 
goes straight to the beart. Suchastory of pathos it is! Ruin aud remem- 


brance of wrong are everywhere where there are Turkish rulers and 
Christians ruled.”—Daily Chronicle. 


DILLON WALLACE, 
THE LURE OF THE LABRA- 
DOR WILD. A Story of the Exploring Expedi- 


tion Conducted by L. Hubbard, jun. By DILLON 
WALLACE. With Maps and Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


“One of the most powerful and fascinating books that I have read for many 
months. ‘The Lure of the Labrador Wild,’ by Dillon Wallace, tells the 
tragic story of three men who went forth into the unknown, and there, ¢on- 
fused by swamp and snow, and mountains, and deceitiul rivers, came face to 
face with death and were unafraid. It is a most moving record—simple, 
human, sincere.”—T, P.’s Weekly. 


STEWART EDWARD WHITE. 


THE MOUNTAINS. By Srewart 
EDWARD WHITE, Author of “The Silent Places,” &c, 


Tilustrated, 7s, 6d. 
“To read ‘The Mountains,’ by Stewart Edward White, is tocome quite 
away from the atmosphere of books, and to breathe the quickening rarefied 
air of open and invigorating heights.”—Scotsman, 


Second 





scourge of all civilised countries—preventable disease.”—Daily Mail. 
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SMITH, ELDER AND CO.’S LIST. 
THE MARRIAGE OF 


WILLIAM ASHE. 


By Mrs. 


With Illustrations by ALBERT STERNER. 


THIRD IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


QUEEN.—‘‘A finely wrought tale of intense human interest. 
William Ashe himself is the most complicated study of a man that 


Mrs. Ward has yet produced.” 


SPECTATOR.—“The most attractive and brilliant of all Mrs. 


Humphry Ward’s novels.” 


WORLD’S WORK.—‘The book is a never-failing delight......Every 
page contains some separate thread of interest drawn from many 
sources woven into a singularly harmonious and effective whole.” 


ON MAY 8rTH.—With a Portrait, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


IN PEACE AND WAR: 


Autobiographical Sketches, 
By Sir JOHN FURLEY, Kt., D.L., J.P., 
Author of ‘Struggles and Experiences of a Neutral Volunteer,” &c. 


SPRING IN A 
SHROPSHIRE ABBEY. 


By Lady CATHERINE MILNES GASKELL, 


Author of ‘‘ The New Cinderella” and ‘‘ Old Shropshire Life.” With 16 Full- 
page Illustrations, small demy 8vo, 9s. net. [On May 8th, 


NOTICE.—A Fifth and thoroughly Revised Edition is now ready of 


A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. By Siwney Les, Editor of the “Dictionary of 


National Biography,” Honorary Doctor of Letters 
in the Victoria University. With 2 Portraits of Shakespeare, a Portrait 
of the Earl of Southampton, and Facsimiles of Shakespeare’s known 
Signatures, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

TIMES.—“ A marvel of research..,...Never before has learning been brought 
to bear upon Shakespeare’s biography with anything like the same force.” 


ITALIAN LETTERS OF 


A DIPLOMAT’S WIFE. 


By MARY KING WADDINGTON. 
With 24 Portraits, Views, &., 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Fresh, original, and attractive....... The volume 
has all the charm and vivacity of detail which characterised the letters of 
Madame de Sévigné, Mary Montagu, Gibbon, or Cowper.” 

EVENING STANDARD AND ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—* The volume is 
both entertaining and pleasant....... It is never ill-natured,”” 


A VAGRANT ENGLISHWOMAN. 


By CATHERINE I. DODD. Crown 8vo, 6s 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ The anonymous Englishwoman who re- 
counts her adventures sees life through somewhat roseate and whimsical 
spectacles, but she has the gift of observation and can think,” 


TRACKS OF A ROLLING STONE. 


By the Hon. Henry J. Coxe, Author of ‘A Ride over the Rocky Moun- 


tains,” “‘Creeds of the Day,” &. With a Portrait Frontispiece, small 


demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
WORLD.—‘ A volume of fascinating interest as well as of high literary merit, 
which will afford unqualified pleasure to ali its readers.” 
STANDARD,.—“ A genuine contribution to the social record of the Victorian 
Era......full of entertainment and information.” 


AGNES & EGERTON CASTLE’S 
NEW NOVEL. 


ON MAY 8rTH.—Crown 8vo, 6s, 


ROSE OF THE WORLD 


AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, 


AUTHORS OF “YOUNG APRIL,” “‘THE SECRET OKCHARD,” “THE 
STAR DREAMER,” &c, 


TWO MOODS OF A MAN 


By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, 


Author of ‘Crowborough Beacon,” *‘ Glencairly Castle,’’ &. 
[Shortly. 


HUMPHRY WARD. 





These are the Books to Ask for 
DR. MOMERIE: 


HIS LIFE AND WORKS, 
By Mrs. MOMERIE. 12s. 64, net. 


THE FIRST REVIEW. 
** There is real fascination in the record of the car . 
...- Should find many readers. Two of the most pepe ie brilliant soho 


: 2 ul memoirs’ 
months have been by the widows of their subjects—the li OLS Of recent 
Creighton and the life of Sir Edward Burne-Jones, Is k Sot Bishop Mandell 
to rank this book with them? It certainly has the first quality Pr papers poiug 
graphy, human interest.”’—Daily Chronicle. . bio. 


THE YELLOW WAR. 


By “O,” the Author of ‘“‘On the Heels of De We 
6s. 


** We cannot recall anything quite so fascinating,” —T% 
“A brilliant war book.”—Daily Mail. . eis 


-roae au, ie 
ELIZABETH GREY, 
By E. M. GREEN. 
“A refreshing book because so natural......a true picture ofa living woman,” 


A 
6s. — 


BROWNING. 


(New Volume of the Modern English Writers Series,) 
By Professor HERFORD. Qs. 6d. 


STUDIES ON THEOLOGICAL 
BIBLICAL, AND OTHER SUBJECTs, 
By Professor FLINT. 


** A masterly work that should prove of rare value to the student,” 


7s. 6d. net. 
BYRON-—-SELECTIONS. . 


By Professor WIGHT-DUFF. 


“Mr. Wight-Duff has made an exceedingly good selection from the Poems 
of Byron, and added to them a clear and capable introductory study,” 
—G. K. Cuxsterroy, in the Daily News, 


8s. 6d. 


ON APRIL 27tu.—A New Book by the Author of 
“THE EDGE OF CIRCUMSTANCE.” 


WAVES OF FATE. 


By EDWARD NOBLE. 


The Atheneum wrote of Mr. Noble’s former book, “The Edge of Circum. 
stance” :—‘*A book of altogether remarkable and outstanding merit,” 


6s. 
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ON APRIL 277TH. 


SAINTS AND SAVAGES: 
THE STORY OF FIVE YEARS IN THE NEW HEBRIDES, 

By ROBERT LAMB, M.A. (N.Z.), M.B., ChM., B.D. (Edin,) 
With Illustrations by JULIAN R, AsuTon, Sydney, N.S.W. 


A study in black and white. The black is very black; it shows what may 
and does occur beyond the sky-line of civilisation, 


6s. 
BIOGRAPHIA PHILOSOPHICA: 


A RETROSPECT. 


By ALEX. CAMPBELL FRASER, D.C.L., LL.D,, 
A New Edition with Portrait, 6s. net, will be ready immediately. 


“BLACKWOOD! 


For MAY Contains 
A RETROGRADE ADMIRALTY. 


SIR_ JAMES BROWNE AND THE HARNAI RAILWAY. By Colonel 
G. K. Scott Moncrieff, C.I.E. 


REMINISCENCES—ARCHAOLOGICAL RESEARCHES IN CYPRUS. By 

Sir R. Hamilton Lang, K.C.M.G. 

MOUNTAINEERING OF TO-DAY. 

THE PARSON’S MAN. 

THE MYSTICS. By the Author of “ John Chilcote, M.P.” 

A RADICAL CHANGE. By J. K. 

RICHARD HARTLEY, PROSPECTOR. By Douglas Blackburn. 

MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD.—LORD MILNER’S RETURN. 

MR. BALFOUR AND LORD BEACONSFIELD. 

A dd OF THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR.—V. PORT ARTHUR, By 
asseur. 

THE CREATION OF AN IMPERIAL MILITIA SERVICE AND THE 

REINFORCEMENT OF INDIA IN TIME OF WAR. 











London’ SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


WM, BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London, 





WM. BLACKWOOD AND Song 
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BOOKS. 
ae 
NAPOLEON AS INTERNATIONAL JUGGLER.* 

tax method of interleaving historical descriptions with 
copious documentary extracts patronised by the Paris Ecole 
des Chartes has found an admirable exponent in this author. 
Refuting much of the guesswork of writers of the Thiers 
school, he furnishes antidotes to many of the statements of 
that brilliant contemporary Anglophobe, M. Sorel. And, as 
seen by the light of M. Coquelle’s novelties of fact and inter- 
pretation, the French Jupiter Scapin is exhibited, not on those 
heights of Olympian grandeur where his supremacy is incon- 
testable, but in transactions in which he thwarts his own 
policy by irascibility and want of mental balance, and degrades 
himself by vulgarities of language and behaviour. 

In March, 1802, the Addington Cabinet concluded with 
France at Amiens the “ disgraceful” peace of which Sheridan 
sid every one was glad, but nobody proud. Hardly was the 
ink of the signatures dry when Bonaparte, entering on new 
paths of usurpation, proclaimed the suzerainty of France over 
the Cisalpine Republic, placed the Batavian Republic, alias 
Holland, in similar dependence, annexed Piedmont and Elba 
and turned them into French departments, occupied Switzer- 
Jjand by a force under the command of Ney, and published a 
report of a voyage in the Levant prepared by his Agent- 
General Sebastiani which, to say nothing of its insolent tone, 
significantly ex plained that six thousand French troops could 
conquer the force with which we were holding Egypt,—a 
chain of occurrences in which “the programme of the omen 
coming” was legible enough. These provocations were a 
little too much even for the Government of whose chief the 
familiar couplet said, “as London is to Paddington, so is 
Pittto Addington.” They read the First Consul’s intentions 
the more clearly when he despatched Brune on his mission 

to Turkey, and sent the virulent hater of “ perfide Albion,” 
General Decaen, on a naval expedition to the Cape and 
India, with orders to prepare the ground for a native rising 
which should facilitate the conquest of the Peninsula. All 
this is treated by the essayist in an Anglophil spirit, and 
he concurs with the traditional English opinion that in 
the scenes prior to the rupture of the peace our Ambassador 
was insulted by the First Consul. Quoting the threats and 
tornadoes of vulgar abuse to which Lord Whitworth had to 
listen on February 18th, 1803, M. Coquelle gives copious 
extracts from a speech, bristling with insults to England, 
delivered by the First Consul to the French Legislature. 
And he states that our Ambassador was addressed on 
March 11th, in presence of the diplomatic body, in a 
style of which he says: “such a scene, though it is a 
fit sequel to the scene of the 18th February, is a disgrace to 
France.” Unlike some historians, M. Coquelle denies that 
our retention of Malta was the proximate cause of the 
rupture: the real stumbling-block was \the persistent occu- 
pation by French troops of Utrecht and Flushing, which 
constituted a serious menace to our safety. The breach, 
says our author, “rests entirely with Napoleon,” as demon- 
strated by two letters from his Ambassador, Andreossy, as to 
which M. Coquelle asks, “ Why have they not been published 
till to-day P” 

Not forgetting that our representatives at Constantinople 
and Copenhagen, Lord Elgin and Sir James Crawford, when 
on their way home vid Paris, were arrested and thrown into 
prison, M. Coquelle suggests that Napoleon intended to seize 
Lord Whitworth, whose baggage, at any rate, was detained, 
the junior staff of the Paris Embassy being stopped at 
Calais just as they were embarking for Dover. The author 
stigmatises as “disgraceful policy” the seizure and imprison- 
ment in the Temple of our Minister to the Free City of 





* Napoleon and England, 1803-1818: a Study from Unpublished Documents. 
By P. Coquelle, Translated from the French by Gordon D, Knox, Balliol 
College, Oxford. With an Introduction by J. Holland Rose, Litt.D, London: 
George Bell and Sons, [5s, net. ] 


Hamburg, Sir George Rumbold: we wonder why he forgets 
Napoleon’s infamous assertion that Lord Whitworth, acting 
under orders from our Government, had previously been 
an accomplice of the murderers of the Ozar Paul. The 
fact is that all Napoleon’s acts of defiance of the rules of 
exterritoriality were logical deductions from his avowed re- 
pudiations of the law of nations. Look, e.g., at the following 
crucial fact. A letter (No. 7,632 of his correspondence) 
informs Murat that if the Duc de Berry were caught in the 
house of M. de Cobenzel, the Austrian Ambassador in Paris, 
and the Duc d'Orléans under the roof of the Marquis de 
Gallo, all four culprits should be instantly arrested and shot, 
and, added the murderer of the Duc d’Enghien, “le droit de 
gens ne serait en rien compromis.” 

One of Napoleon’s finest performances in international 
effrontery was the rupture of his negotiations with Lord 
Lauderdale, who brought to Paris in 1806 peace proposals 
from Fox, which the Emperor had previously accepted in 
principle. After the discussions had been started, the Emperor 
suddenly determined (on the ground of his altered relations 
with Russia) to break them off. Instead of accepting his 
own responsibility for this volte-face, he “ slanged” our repre- 
sentative, pretended that he had upset the negotiations, and 
sent him his passports on the ground that peace could 
never be concluded “ with a plenipotentiary whose every word 
is an insult, and whose every move is an act of hostility.” 
The truth is, comments M. Coquelle, the Emperor's rage 
was as false as it was inept; for though Lord Lauderdale 
was an aristocrat of the non-oleaginous English type, his 
letters and notes were always “couched in polite, temperate, 
and judicious language.” The gist of a plan for the re- 
establishment of peace sent from Vienna, but virtually dictated 
by Napoleon, is thus given by our author :— 

“The English Cabinet were simply and solely to accept the 
offer which had been made them to send plenipotentiaries to 
Paris to listen humbly to the conditions the Emperor would pro- 
pose for the re-establishment of peace, or the war with France 
was to be continued and a rupture to take place with Austria.” 
Then, on George III. issuing a reply, “couched in correct 
and courteous” language, to a declaration of war sent us 
by the Czar, Napoleon intervened on Alexander's bebalf 
by publishing our King’s memoir in the Moniteur, with 
notes of what M. Coquelle calls “unexampled violence.” 
The Emperor wrote :— 


“How terribly has the unhappy English nation fallen! By 
what wretched counsels has it been directed! In publishing a 
manifesto of but a few pages the English Ministers have not 
shown sufficient good sense and reflection to avoid the most 
vulgar contradictions. The English are consistent only in their 
bad faith; they make treaties but to violate them. In the 
declaration issued by the King of England it is easy to see the 
coarse violence of an oligarchic club, which respects nothing, 








which endeavours to humiliate by the harshness of its expressions, 
and which in default of reason has recourse to suggesting 
calumnies and to indulging in most unseemly sarcasms.” 

Reviling our Government for “piracy” and our troops for 
“ cowardice,’ the Emperor said: “England is therefore 
an utterly weak and miserable nation; her Ministers must 
have recourse to piratical operations; they calculate the 
results of war at so much per cent., and only think of 
how much money they can win.” Here M. Coquelle 
wonders how Napoleon could have forgotten “that a 
generous soldier has not the right to insult an enemy, even 
on the field of battle.” But the hero’s vituperative ballistics 
did not stop at Paris. He “ordered” Metternich to send 
a large supply of copies of the “notes” to London, “to 
prove,” as he said, “to the English how sincerely the 
French Government desires peace.” Metternich being at 
the time in a more cringing mood than was his wont, 
forwarded this literature to the Austrian Ambassador 
at our Court, a proceeding which, of course, ship- 
wrecked the Vienna-Paris plan of pacification. Says the 
author: “proud Albion and her Ministers were deeply 
offended by the charges of cowardice, piracy, and degradation 
which the Emperor had just showered on them at the 
moment when he was inviting them to a reconciliation.” But 
George III. and Cunning were gentlemen. Accordingly the 
Royal Speech on the opening of Parliament deplored the 
recent diplomatic miscarriage, “but without making any 
unseemly remarks or indulging in any violent language 
against France or the Emperor.’ Here M. Coquelle might 





have reminded his readers of the blackguardism of Napoleon’s 
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behaviour to the King of Saxony on his passage through 
Dresden after the retreat from Moscow, and of his question to 
Metternich on that occasion: “How much money did the 
English give you for deserting me?” 

A novelty of this book is the really trustworthy account, 
founded on authentic documents, of some negotiations 
privately undertaken after Wagram by Fouché, one of which 
comprised the astounding idea of an Anglo-French Alliance for 
the restitution of the United Statesto the British Crown, while 
Central and South America were to be shared between the ex- 
Kings of Spain and Naples. Fouché’s subterranean movement 
being revealed to Napoleon, he called a Council, and banished 
him from Paris. This scandal, concludes M. Coquelle, “‘ made 
impossible any reconciliation between Napoleon and the 
English, and insured the triumph of that English party which 
was in favour of carrying the war to its bitter end.” 

In the negotiations of Morlaix (in 1810) touching an 
Anglo-French exchange of prisoners the Corsican’s eagle of 
arrogance took a stupendous flight. Firstly, disdaining our 
offer to send home forty-one thousand French prisoners in 
return for the liberation of eleven thousand English (mostly 
civilians victimised after the rupture of 1803), he accused 
our Government of deliberate falsification of the figures 
on which our proposal rested. Secondly, he explained to 
his agent at Morlaix that the army with which Wellington 
had begun to move against Masséna in Portugal must 
be looked upon as actually being prisoners of war. And 
again: “ Moustier will emphasise to Mackenzie the utter folly 
of Wellington’s presumption in trying to hold Portugal with 
forces which, whatever their numbers, are but a handful 
compared with the troops which France will lead against 
them.” Besides thus passing “the limits allowed by civilised 
nations,” says M. Coquelle, Napoleon caused Wellington to 
be insulted in the Moniteur. The reply of “the hook-nose 
beggar that licks the French,” as our “cowards” termed their 
leader, was—Busaco and the lines of Torres Vedras! 

The translator is a very competent hand. But he need hardly 
have explained in a note that “dépéches télégraphiques” 
in Napoleonic documents means messages forwarded by the 
old semaphore apparatus: and the words “the electric tele- 
graph was invented in 1810 by Ampére” show a miscon- 
ception of the realities of that great discoverer’s work. We 
venture to query the expression “ cabdriver ” ascribed to Lord 
Whitworth: people a century ago surely said “ hackney 
coachman.” 





SECRET HISTORY OF THE IRISH UNION.* 


Mr. MacDonacuH is perhaps a trifle too anxious to be 
impressionist, and a trifle too desirous, especially in his 
preface, to demonstrate that his volume contains romance, 
melodrama, and farce in abundance. We have, at all events, 
rather a superabundance of rhetoric dealing with such of its 
contents as “letters of men well known in Irish history 
engaged in the hazardous game of revolution; letters of 
political prisoners written in Dublin dungeons; letters of 
shameless place-hunters ; letters of knaves and hypocrites in 
high places and lowly; letters of pimps and informers.” 
But undoubtedly the work which circumstances have enabled 
Mr. MacDonagh to perform was worth doing, and when he 
really warms to it he does it well and with swift effectiveness. 
It contains the correspondence—which Mr. Lecky believed to 
have been destroyed—of Lord Hardwicke, who was the first 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland after the Union of 1800, and held 
the post for five years during the Addington Administration 
and the second Administration of Pitt which followed. Lord 
Hardwicke, whom Mr. MacDonagh accurately describes as 
“most methodical and businesslike in his habits,” kept a copy 
of every letter, official and private, which he wrote during his 
period of affice to members of the Government in London, 
retained the replies in his possession, and carried them all off 
when he left Ireland in 1806. The papers lay in the deed- 
room at Wimpole Hall, the seat of the Hardwickes, until three 
years ago, when they were sold to the Trustees of the British 
Museum, and having been arranged and classified, were last 
year made accessible in the Manuscripts Department there. 
Mr. MacDonagh has, in addition, had access to secret papers 








* The Viceroy’s Post Bag: Correspondence hitherto wnpublished of the Earl of 
Hardwicke, First Lord-Ineutenant of Ireland after the Union. By Michael 








































































in the Home Office dealing with the Emmet urrect 
in 1803. si 

Mr. MacDonagh is content, for the most 
correspondents of Lord Hardwicke speak for pin he be 
he could not have acted more wisely if his object was to - , 
how the art of begging for place and preferment was need 
to perfection at what was a critical period in the histo: 
Ireland. In this matter Lord Hardwicke does not strike bs 
reader as behavingvery badly. The “Union engagements” g 
reward those Irishmen who had directly or indirectly ae 
in the destruction of the Parliament at College Green had 
to be met. Buteven allowing for the low standard of political 
morality at the time, his correspondents seem to have ‘ 
void of decency to a grotesque extent. Thus Gir Job 
Dalrymple, belonging to one of the most honoured ae 
honourable of Scotch families, recommended his younger son 
on the ground that he “was reckoned the best algebraist at 
Cambridge, and therefore must be infinitely useful to your 
lordship in accounts, to which you are probably not bred” 
and his daughter-in-law because “she is one of the finest 
creatures that God ever made, and would be a capital com, 
panion for my Lady Hardwicke.” An Oxford clergyman, the 
Rev. Charles Chester, wished to become an Irish Bishop, on 
the ground mainly that he was a distant relative of Lord 
Hardwicke. So he wrote to the Lord-Lieutenant’s private 
secretary :— 

“TI too well know Lord Hardwicke’s character and goodness of 
heart to harbour the smallest doubt of his not providing for mo 
in due time; and although the Irish Bishops have not dropped as 
they did at the beginning of Lord Camden’s reign, whose second 
chaplain, Dr. Porter, got a bishopric in a few months, stil] luck 
may be in store,and many may drop in the course of another 
year or two.” 

Occasionally a shameless beggar was snubbed. Lord Water. 
ford wrote to Addington in the interest of his brother :-— 

“T feel confident that no other person in this country can be 
found to have, upon public or private grounds, a stronger or 
fairer claim for preferment on the Bench than Lord Jobn 
Beresford, my brother. I am, therefore, to request that you will 
be pleased to recommend Lord John Beresford to a seat on the 
Ecclesiastical Bench on this occasion.” 

But Addington replied :— 


“My Lord, Lord John Beresford’s personal character and his 
affinity to your Lordship justly entitle him to look to a high 
situation inthe Church; but I must beg to confine myself to 
this admission, and to continue to decline to give any specific 
assurance or pledge whatever.” 

Sometimes, too, a Bishop would be aroused when he heard 
of the probability of a specially shameful “job” being per. 
petrated. At all events, Dr. Stuart, the Primate of Ireland, 
wrote to the Viceroy when he was told that a Rev. Mr, 
Beresford would probably be appointed to the vacant 
bishopric of Kilmore :— 

“In the North I have six bishops under me. Three are men of 
tolerable moral character, but are inactive and useless, and two 
are of acknowledged bad character. Fix Mr. Beresford at Kil- 
more, and we shall then have three very inactive bishops and, 
what I trust the world has not yet seen, three bishops in one 
district reported to be the most profligate men in Europe.” 








Not only had Lord Hardwicke an extraordinary number of 
“Union engagements” to fulfil, but needy landlords and 
others who expected “pickings” pestered him, although no 
contract had been made with them. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the total amount paid to Irishmen for bringing 
about the Union, as given by Mr. MacDonagh, was high. One, 
in fact, gets wearied of the “ portentous bill of promises of 
places, pensions, legal appointments, bishoprics, and pro- 
motions in the Irish peerage, for which Cornwallis and 
Castlereagh had made themselves liable.” Once honoured 
Irish names are dragged through the mire :— 


“The famous Richard Martin of Ballinahinch makes a strange 
and unexpected appearance in the Viceroy’s Post Bag. He was 
one of the greatest of the Irish landlords, his estate of 
200,000 acres extending—as he used to boast—thirty miles 
from the door of his castle. A member of the Irish House of 
Commons, he supported the Union and continued to represent 
the county of Galway in the Imperial Parliament until 1826. In 
the Parliamentary annals of the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century he figures as a whimsical member; but in 1822 he carried 
the first Act of Parliament ‘to prevent the cruel and improper 
treatment of animals,’ an achievement that will ever shed a halo 
round his name: ‘Humanity Martin’ was the name bestowed upon 
him by George IV. He was one of the founders of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, at a meeting held at 





MacDonagh. London: John Murray, [12s, net.] 





Slaughter’s Coffee-House, St. Martin’s Lane, on June 24, 1824, 
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i it hangs in the board-room of the Society in Jermyn 
and his ke Viceroy’s Post Bag Martin is conspicuous among 
> Jess hunters for places in return for services to the cause 
the sleep The truth is that although he was almost the 


po conigh of Connemara, he was ever in pecuniary 
difficulties.” 
It is thus that the poor Lord-Lieutenant had to look at the 


financial aspect of the matter :— 


inecure place which can be considered as at all attain- 
Be ae ts 20 omar than that held by Mr. Vesey Knox—viz., 
- of the Weighmasterships of Cork...... If this would 
rs Mr. Martin, I think, considering his influence in Galway, 
it would be worth the price. But Martin would probably say 
th ta place of £600 per annum, though a sinecure, would be short 
of his depectations ; and then would come the question of making 
. the difference. This can only be done by a secret engagement 
PF a direct sum of money equivalent to it, and there are ample 
=, for either from the savings of the King’s Civil List, which 
amounts now to between eleven and twelve thousand pounds.” 


Mr. MacDonagh tells at great—indeed, too great—length 
the story of Robert Emmet and bis insurrection in 1803. 
That narrative as now retold with the help of “ secret and 
confidential” documents certainly does not reflect credit 
on any of those who, on the legal side, took part in the 
trial and condemnation of the unfortunate and misguided 
young man. Sarah, the daughter of the celebrated John 
Philpot Curran, was betrothed to Emmet. Their relations 
were discovered and made known to the father, to Emmet’s 
great distress. Curran may be left to the tender mercies 


of Mr. MacDonagh :— 

«This great lawyer, this orator with the tongue of fire, this wit 
from whose recorded sallies the lapse of a century has not 
evaporated the spirit of laughter, was, with all his genius, a 
mean-souled creature. His conduct, as disclosed by the Hard- 
wicke Correspondence, was most despicable. It was not for his 
daughter suffering from the cruellest pangs that can lacerate 
the ardent heart of a young girl in love that he was concerned. 
He was fearful lest his prospects of promotion to the Bench 
might be imperilled. He hastened in a mad rage to the 
Castle, saw the Attorney-General—Standish O’Grady—vituperated 
Emmet, denounced his daughter, tendered his person and his 
papers to the Government, to abide any inquiry they might deem 
it expedient to direct. Accordingly, he appeared before the Privy 
Council and, after examination, was dismissed without a stain on 
his mean and contemptible character...... Poor Emmet! 
He was indeed sorely stricken by the discovery of his sweetheart’s 
association with him in his dreams and ambitions, his projects 
and efforts for the overthrow of the British power in Ireland. 
He appealed fervently to the authorities for the destruction of 
the papers. He offered to plead guilty to the charge of high 
treason and to walk to the gallows without a word—giving up 
his right to address the court from the dock and the people 
from the scaffold—if, in return, Miss Curran and her relatives 
were spared the annoyance and the grief of the public disclosure 
of these documents.” 


Emmet may or may not be, what Mr. MacDonagh calls him, 
“the dearest saint in the calendar of Irish political martyr- 
ology,” but he certainly compares more than favourably, so 
far as character is concerned, with ninety-nine out of a 
hundred of the Irishmen who appear in this volume. 





THE PERSONALITY OF MAN.* 
Iris impossible not to lay down this work on what Dr. Sidis 
and Dr. Goodhart are pleased to call “ Multiple Personality ” 
without the feeling that, whatever its positive merits may be, 
the extraordinary jargon in which it is written and the painful 
dogmatism of its authors go far to obscure those merits. The 
mediaeval tradition that it is necessary to drape scientific 
thought and investigation in words abominable alike to eye, 
ear,and mind dies hard, and it especially lingers in those 
obscure regions of investigation where physical and meta- 
physical thought meet. The use of a jargon of this type 
arouses suspicion. Jargon has no necessary place in science. In 
a book of such severity of thought as Mr. Bertrand Russell’s 
Principles of Mathematics there are not a dozen words that a 
well-educated English reader would not understand. In the 
book before us such words occur by the hundred, though the 
Volume does not contain a single passage which demands any- 
thing that can be called severe mental exertion. It is true 
that in new spheres of thought new words are sometimes 


—~_. 





* (1) Multiple Personality: an Experimental Investigation into the Nature of 
luman Individuality. By Boris Sidis, M.A., Ph.D. (Harvard), and Simon 
P Goodhart, Ph.B, (Yale), M.D. London: Sidney Appleton. [10s. 6d. net.] 
——(2) Fragments in Philosophy and Science. By James Mark Baldwin, Ph.D. 
(Princetown), Hon. D.Sc. (Oxford). London: J.C. Nimmo and Co, [10s. 6d. 
prey, Experimental J’sychology and its Bearing upon Culture. By G. M. 
~<a (Yale), Ph.D. (Leipzig) London: Macmillan and Co, 
. net, 





needed, and Mr. Frederic Myers in his work on Human 
Personality and its Survival of Bodily Death has shown the 
world how this can be done without falling into the grievous 
literary faults that mar this book. It is interesting to com- 
pare the two works, for here much that is valuable is darkened 
by obscurity of style and thought, while Mr. Myers almost 
persuaded the world to accept his theories by the charm of 
his style. 

This work and that of Mr. Myers have, however, a definite 
relationship which we must consider here. Mr. Myers en- 
deavoured to evolve from a mass of incoherent, and, as we 
believe, frequently fraudulent, phenomena the doctrine of an 
ultimate ego which, while it contains all sorts of phases of 
consciousness, is yet an ego, surviving all earthly changes, 
including “the crowning disintegration of bodily death.” 
In reviewing Mr. Myers’s book (Spectator, March 7th, 1903) we 
stated, as we now state again, that we accepted this position 
as a matter of faith, but that its physical demonstration 
seemed to us, as it still seems, unattained, and probably un- 
attainable. The most curious must, we fear, abide their seventy 
years in patience. We may, however, add now what it was not 
necessary for the purposes of that review to add then; namely, 
that Mr. Myers’s elaborate examination of man’s personality 
through its various phases—its normal condition, the abnormal 
manifestation of genius, the phases of sleep, of somnambulism, 
hypnotism, trance, ecstasy, and hallucination, and finally (if 
at all) telepathy—nowhere creates doubt as to the existence 
of an ultimate ego or personality. In this life the physical 
or psychological phenomena seem to us to be everywhere 
manifestations of an indivisible ego. We go with Mr. 
Myers as far as this: we are unconvinced by his alleged 
spiritual phenomena, but we think it is most reasonable to 
believe that the ego which seems so indivisible must survive 
“the crowning disintegration of bodily death,” as well as the 
bodily changes by which, in a sense, we may be said to die 
every hour. It was, therefore, with interest that we carefully 
read this work on “ Multiple Personality.” If Dr. Sidis and 
Dr. Goodhart have actually established the fact of multiple 
personalities in one human frame, it is difficult to see how the 
hope of immortality, as the Christian, at any rate, under- 
stands that word, can be retained. We may as well say at 
once that, in our opinion, no such fact is established, and that 
the interesting phenomena here investigated have no relation 
to the fundamental problem of personal immortality. 

Dr. Sidis starts with the proposition that “the individual 
is an aggregate of systems of simpler individuals.” Here, at 
the very outset, the true psychological idea is missed. Any 
individual is, no doubt, an aggregate, but it is such an aggre- 
gate that if it loses any part of its aggregation it ceases to 
be the individual in question. Experimental psychology 
consists in an investigation of the parts that form the aggre- 
gate without disturbing the aggregation. The notion of an 
individual is simple, its physical manifestation is complex. 
The notion and the manifestation can only represent 
an equality as between themselves if the notion can be made 
complex. In the case of an individual who is self-conscious, 
in order to demonstrate an equality between the notion and 
the manifestation it is necessary to inquire into the nature of 
the real ego, which is neither the ego of self-consciousness 
(namely, the notion of self), nor the manifested ego of which 
self-consciousness is conscious. The true personality is 
neither the notion of self nor the phenomenal manifestation 
of self, but is something possessing a multiplicity of con- 
sciousness which can abolish any contradiction between ‘the 
former two. This is Herbart’s position, and as Professor 
Baldwin says in his “Postulates of Physiological Psychology” 
—perhaps one of the most brilliant chapters in his Fragments 
—‘ whatever we may think of this metaphysic, we see in 
Herbart’s idea of the interaction of representations or images, 
considered as forces, a new conception of internal facts.” 
In truth, the value of the new psychology is that it is show. 
ing us the way by which eventually we shall be able ina 
measure to look into the structure of the absolute personality 
without thereby destroying it. The mystery of personality 
is akin to that of life. We can analyse the life-germ, but 
cannot reconstruct it. We shall hope one day to analyse, by 
weighing subjective phenomena, the germ of personality, 
though we shall never be able to reconstruct it. But mental 
biology, though the final mystery will be shrouded, will not 
be less valuable than the biology of physical form. It is 
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therefore useful to record cases such as that of Mr. Thomas 
Carson Hanna in the elaborate detail set forth by Dr. Sidis 
and Dr. Goodhart. 
Mr. Hanna was born in 1872. His ancestry shows no flaws, 
either physical or mental, and on attaining manhood he 
proved to be a man of sound constitution with an able but 
normal mind in which religious conviction was deeply planted 
at an early age. He became in due course a Baptist minister. 
On the evening of April 15th, 1897, he was driving, and in an 
attempt to alight “in order to adjust the harness, lost his 
footing and fell to the ground head foremost.” He was picked 
up unconscious and for two hours lay as if dead. “ Large 
doses of strychnine were hypodermically injected,” and con- 
sciousness—apparently a new consciousness—was at length 
restored. The blow on the head, combined with the effect of 
the strychnine, had given to the world a Mr. Hanna to whom 
the past was a blank, to whom the visible world was something 
absolutely new, who could do none of the things, mental or 
physical, which he had learnt to do in the quarter of a century 
that he had lived, who had not even the new-born baby’s 
instinctive power of eating and seeking food. In fact, at 
seven o’clock in the evening of April 15th, 1897, Mr. Hanna 
was a normal American citizen, and at ten o’clock he was 
mentally disconnected from the physical universe, including 
his own physical frame. He was, however, conscious, and when 
the first immensely difficult step of connecting the dis- 
connected brain with outward facts was overcome—the 
connecting the sensation of hunger with the necessity of 
food—the patient rapidly recovered. The brain at once 
reasserted its power. Within four weeks Mr. Hanna was 
again able to read, write, and think with, if anything, an in- 
creased power. His capacity for music was indeed deepened, 
and he learnt in a few hours, as many musical or semi-musical 
people do, to play the banjo. Everything was re-learnt, not 
revived. His handwriting, for instance, was quite changed. The 
events and knowledge of the period before April 15th were 
apparently obliterated. His memory stopped with that date. 
The past was, nevertheless, not really dead. Some weeks after 
the accident of April 15th he had a second accident. He fell 
from his horse and injured his spine. We are told that this 
had no “ psychic effect.” In fact, however, after this second 
accident he began to have strange dreams that troubled him. 
He dreamt, indeed, about his previous life, and he was made 
to realise this. The old life gradually pushed its way into his 
present life. He had been a Hebrew scholar, and one day, 
though he had not learnt Hebrew anew, on hearing a sentence 
read he exclaimed “I remember!” and completed it. Again, 
an old familiar song was sung to him, and though he could not 
recall it, the sound recalled to his mind persons who had sung 
it tohim three years before. In fine, the records of the past 
were intact, and gradually and naturally they became daily 
more imperative as his physical condition approached 
normality. At last the stage was reached when he would live 
in this past life altogether for a period, and then would relapse 
into the “post April 15” life. What in this book is called 
“an alternation of personality” took place, becoming appar- 
ently more and more rapid. There was something terribly 
weird about such a mental condition, and it is perhaps not 
surprising that it gave the idea of a double personality. But 
it does not appear to us surprising. The mind, as the result of 
two severe accidents to the head and spine and the remedies 
applied, was in a condition of unstable equilibrium. The 
machinery of memory in its efforts to attain a condition of 
stability first rested in the “pre April 15” stage, then in the 
“post April 15” stage, but neither stage, of course, could give 
equilibrium. So long as life lasted the equilibrium would be 
sought, and no doubt the drugs and other stimuli continually 
applied by the doctors hastened the moment when it was found. 
The struggle for the two memories to unite was a severe 
one, involving, as was to be expected, curious physiological 
phenomena, and perhaps with the buzz of foolish talk about 
multiple personalities around him, did really induce the 
unhappy patient to wonder “which of the two lives I should 
reject.” The final moment at length came, and after a fierce 
physical struggle the two memories united. 
This very fact seems to us in itself to condemn as mere 


pseudo-science the conception of dual or multiple personalities, 
—many other instances of which are alleged in this book. 


gation a region of mental physics which -will tell ug 
about real personality. Books like that of Dr. Sheath 
Experimental Psychology and its Bearing upon Culty m 
this science on a sound basis. From an exparinasict t 4 
we shall be able to obtain a knowledge of the mind, and ; 
conscious and unconscious working, which will hindee i i 
two directions,—upward on the personality that tales he 
body, downward on the body that is the temple of the 4 
Then perhaps we shall slowly, in ages yet far away, Rtg 
learn something of the mystery that neither Darwin “1 
Weismann can solve,—how it is that a germ can not ja 
build up the temple, but bring into it the personality, with iy 
infinite possibilities. That is the final mystery: the relation 
ship of life and personality. As Dr. Stratton finely says “i 
the end it will be clear that man can never be understood 
until he is regarded not simply as a physical fact, not merel 
as a group of psychological phenomena, but as a centre an 
source of activities—as an underlying reality.” To such g 
reality we may well believe that death is “a period of adjust. 
ment, when there comes into effect new laws, both inner and 
outer, that are better suited to the altered wants of the person,” 
In fact, science and philosophy can no longer lay an embargo 
on the immortality of man. 
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Italian Medals. By Cornelius von Fabriczy. Translated by 
Mrs. Gustavus Hamilton. (Duckworth and Co. 10s, 6d.)~ 
The subject of this book is one of the most fascinating 
minor arts of the Italian Renaissance. It was an art that did 
not last long, for it soon became conventional and dull, con. 
scientious work taking the place of inspiration. The art of 
medals is not to be confused with that of coins, the former being 
cast and the latter struck. Owing to the casting of the medal, a 
higher relief and a more robust modelling were possible than with 
a coin, and hence a greater freedom for the artist. Of all those 
who practised this art, none excelled the early practitioner, 
Vittore Pisano, or Pisunello as he was sometimes called, 
whose work is well illustrated in the book before us, Born 
at Verona about 1380, he lived on till 1451, and was famous 
both as a painter and a medallist. Pisanello possessed an 
unerring instinct for design, as well as the power of making 
his portrait-heads live with the life of individuals. The terrible 
Sigismondo Malatesta is brought before us. with convincing 
realism. No less real, though much more beautiful, is the Novello 
Malatesta. In this young man’s profile we see the same features 
and structure of skull, but the expression is noble, and the 
beauty of the treatment is such as to make the medal perhaps 
the finest ever made. Although Pisanello had able followers, of 
whom we are given an account, with illustrations of their work, 
none of the pupils reached the perfection of the master, though 
Pasti in his “ Isotta” attained rare excellence. Even the artists of 
Florence could not compete with the founder of the art. Greater 
fineness of execution superseded the grandeur of Pisanello, 
Nevertheless, such men as Niccold Fiorentino produced beautiful 
medals,—for instance, the portrait of Giovanna Albizzi. The book 
before us suffers from not having a list of known medals by the 
more important masters, which should also tell us in what 
museums they are to be found. Also, we should like to know 
from what collections the examples reproduced come, for the 
author tells us that the medals, being casts, vary, some having 
been chased and worked on with tools. Otherwise the book isa 
valuable one on a most fascinating subject. 

English Metal Work. Ninety-three Drawings by W. Twopenny 
(1797-1873). With a Preface by Laurence Binyon. (A. Constable 
and Co. 15s.)—In the preface we are told that “among the 
little-known collections in the British Muscoum is a very large 
series of drawings, bound in thirteen folios, and a number of 
smaller volumes, by William Twopenny, presented by his brother 
and executor in 1874. They are all drawings of architecture, 
furniture, woodwork, and ironwork, made from buildings in 
various parts of England during the first half of the last century, 
They were made from the point of view of an enthusiastic 
antiquary with knowledge and discrimination.” The drawings 
themselves as here reproduced are of remarkable quality and 
delicacy. The artist seems so bent on reproducing the beauty of 
his subject without intruding his cleverness that he has arrived 
ata fine and dignified style unconsciously. What a wealth of 
simple dignity of design there is in these old door handles, keys, 








What we do learn is that there is now opening for investi- 








hinges, and fire-dogs. They are so beautiful in their appropriate 
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“mag and unaffected simplicity, and wholly unlike the self-con- 
_ modern “ arts and crafts.” 


¢ Morland: his Life and Works. By Dr. G. C. Williamson. 


ga and Sons. 25s. net.) —The works, not the life, were the best 
(6. of Morland. It seems quite unnecessary to retell the squalid 


inter’s debts and drunkenness. These sordid 
ator oe companions, and endless drinking, and sodden 
 ,sonsibility throw no light upon the remarkable talent of the man. 
+ ri was one of those artists who possessed great natural 
wer and endless fertility; but his taste was of that popular 
kind which, had he lived at the present time, would have made 
him the ornament of Christmas numbers of magazines, and the 
inter of many a “picture of the year.” But under the false 
sentiment or the conventional treatment there was a great 
ability, which made the painter’s miserable end at forty-one in 
dirt, drink, and misery all the more tragic. 

The Wallace Collection. By A. L. Baldry. (Goupil and Co, 
o1s.)—Mr. Baldry’s account of the way in which this great 
collection became national property is not a little instructive. 
We are made to realise how nearly this museum was lost 
to us by the folly of the Treasury officials. Sir Richard Wallace 
in his lifetime proposed to give his works of art to the country. 
The officials made difficulties because Hertford House was 
only leasehold, and referred the proposal back to its author for 
amendment. Imagine the profligate pedantry of refusing a 
collection worth one or two millions because of a technical 
difficulty about a leasehold, a difficulty which eventually proved 
no obstacle! After this rebuff Sir Richard Wallace made no 
more proposals, but left the whole collection absolutely to 
his wife, and it was her generosity which forced a reluctant 
Treasury to take the gift for a grateful nation. Besides the 
story of the formation of the collection, we are given in the 
book before us a detailed account of the collection itself in its 
various departments. A mass of information is put before us in 
a readable form, which with the illustrations make a useful book 
of reference for the Hertford House Gallery. 








SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE. 

New Poems. By William Moore,M.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co, 38s, 6d.)—We find that in this, as in the last volume 
which came in our way from Mr. Moore’s pen, Oxford suggests 
the most congenial theme. This time it is a social subject with 
which he deals. “A Modern Hippolytus” is a discourse on 
celibacy from the academic point of view, in which the poet not 
irrelevantly turns aside to deliver a philippic against woman, 
who comes to Oxford— 


** Choosing, however Minerva frowns, to do 
Reverse of all that she was born to do.” 


Mr. Moore is eloquent, and finds for his eloquence appropriate 
expression in blank verse. This he can write on occasion with 
much skill. Here is a passage which, by the way, is not a bad 
achievement for a misogynist :— 


“A perfect mouth and an enchanted smile 
I saw ; faint crimson on a moon-blanched cheek 
Well matched the darksome masses of her hair ; 
The colour God hath woven for her eyes 
Night hid; but stars were in them ; stars like those 
Now sinking on the blue-black verge; or those 
That zenithwards in grey and silver swim; 
Or are they as those brightest, which shall goon 
Swim in the green gulf of the peeping day; 
Or in warm gushes of his golden brown?” 


Tle is too apt, however, to end his lines with a feeble 
word. “Jonathan” is a poem of considerable merit. (Could 
David from the Valley of Elah seo a star “ rising over 
Gath,” which certainly lies to the west?) So is “Evening 
Hills,” which will make its special appeal to Winchester 
men.—In Castles in the Air (J. M. Dent and Co., 3s. 6d. net) 
Dean Stubbs is, as might be expected, in lively contact with the 
present. He touches other things, indeed, as in his fine imita- 
tion of Early English verse, “ Bryhtnoth’s Prayer” (Bryhtnoth 
the Ealdorman fell at the battle of Maldon); but it is here that 
he is at his best, witness this sonnet on James Russell Lowell :— 


© Why don’t you let me die?” 

Oh no! there is no death for thee, great soul, 
Thou livest still in life of all good things, 

In memory of thy prophet voice, thy poet wings 

To soar in Freedom’s search, her future goal 

Of People’s rights, thy touch of strong control 
To guide thy land and ours beside the springs 
Of Fellowship, thy master-word that sings 

Of manhood’s faith in History’s unread scroll. 

No man can die who thus hath wrought for Truth, 
With Death indeed for him true life begins, 
And in that higher realm he surely wins 

The Poet’s guerdon of Immortal Youth: 

Thy King hath called thee, and for heavenly wage 

Gives nobler work and loftier embassage.” 


We must also mention “The Carol of King Canute,” and the 
four that follow it.——Mr. John Payne, of whose verse we have 








two volumes before us, Vigil and Vision (the Villon Society, 
63s. net), and Songs of Consolation (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 
5s. net), essays many themes. His most ambitious effort is, 
perhaps, “The Descent of the Dove,” something in the style of 
the old miracle plays. There is much that is admirable in it, 
with some weaknesses. Here is a passage in which the Virgin 
soliloquises on the new sympathy which sho finds in Nature; 
it is excellent till we reach the last line :— 


**Some mystery haloes me, some sweet 
Strange homage follows on my feet, 
Whereof, meseems, all creatures wot 
And I alone, I know it not. 

Nay, in the wood-ways to and fro 
Or in the meadows as I go, 
The herbs, the lilies in the grass, 
The leaves gaze at me, as I pass; 
The meek sheep raise their eyes to mine; 
The kidlings and the couchant kine 
Lift up their heads to look on me: 
The woodlands whisper, ‘ This is she | 
I hear a murmur: ‘ There she goes, 
The maid of mystery, the rose 
Of reverence without compare, _.” 
The happy heaven-affected fair!’’* 
On the whole, we prefer the memorial sonnets. Thaton E. J. W. 
Gibb is especially good :— 
** Comrade, fare well, whose feet the untravelled East 
Long time in equal measure trod with me! 
From that fair land of flowers, where strand and sea 
Shine with the sun of fable, last not least 
Of those who for us Westerns spread the feast 
Of Orient lore and Eastern poesy, 
I ne’er shall look upon the like of thee 
For love of song and care of bird and beast. 
The pen is fallen from thine eager hand, 
Death’s finger laid upon the page undone: 
Yet, in some interstellar Morning-land, 
I doubt not but thy gentle soul shall find 
Its earthly dreams fulfilled in heavenly kind, 
Where Life and Death, where Love and Truth are one.”” 


In New Poems, by Ronald Campbell Macfie (John Lane, 
5s. net), perhaps the best thing is the somewhat paradoxical 
argument entitled “To Save my Soul,” in which the author 
protests that he will not dissipate his affections in a general 
philanthropy, but will reserve them for congenial souls in which 
he finds the answering note of sympathy. We shall not attempt 
to epitomise the reasoning, which, indeed, scarcely commends 
itself to us, but there are fine passages in it. Such are the two 
stanzas that follow :— 


“ And you, my friend of Trish blood, 
Wayward as wind among the corn, 
And evermore a rose in bud, 
And evermore a day at morn, 





And evermore a year at Spring, 
And evermore a hope at hand, 
And evermore a lark on wing, 
Raining its joy upon the land.” 
In a much higher strain is “Vita Nuova,” in which the 
familiar truth that “Love is stronger. than Death” is 
expressed with admirable freshness and force. The same note 
is struck, and not less happily, in “ William Minto.” From the 
Green Book of the Bards, by Bliss Carman (John Murray, 2s. 6d. 
net), gives us some quite astonishingly fluent verse which yet fails 
to satisfy us. The poet loves Nature, and watches her changes 
with an observant eye. If only he would condescend to use 
a little more art in expressing his raptures! Here are some 
lines—and they might be matched with hundreds of others— 
which have music and colour, and yet in their expression leave 
much to be desired :— 


“The creamy shadow-fretted streets 
Of some small Caribbean town, 
Where through the soft wash of the trades 
The brassy tropic moon looks down; 


The palm-trees whispering to the blue 
That surfs along the coral key; 

The brilliant shining droves that fleet 
Through the bright gardens of the sea. 


The crimson-boled Floridian pines 
Glaring in sunset, where they stand 
Lifting their sparse, monotonous lines 
Out of the pink and purple sand,” 





Mr. Bliss Carman has written too much to make it likely that a 
critic’s admonition will be heeded. We must be content with 
what we get, and can at least feel that it has always some of the 
qualities of the verse that lives. We cannot do more than 
mention The Golden Helm, and other Verse, by Wilfrid Wilson 
Gibson (Elkin Mathews, 2s. 6d. net), a volume in which the author 
has collected a number of verses that have appeared, non sine 
laude, in various periodicals of repute. 











THREE AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. 

The Story of My Struggles. By Arminius Vambéry. 2 vols. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 21s. net.)—The first of these two volumes 
contains substantially the same story that we find in “ Arminius 
Vambéry’s Life and Adventures,” published about twenty years 


ago. Details are filled in with more minuteness—the picture of 
the lad’s struggle for a livelihood, as it is now drawn: for. us, is 
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extraordinarily vivid—the story of the pursuit of knowledge, often 
under the strangest difficulties, is told at greater length; the point 
of view, also, from which various persons and events are regarded 
is not unfrequently changed. The second volume is chiefly occupied 
with the author’s recollections of Abd-ul-Hamid and the late Shah 
of Persia. Professor Vambéry seems to have been on terms 
of much intimacy with the Sultan, and to have cherished, at one 
time, hopes of doing something towards enlighteninghim. These 
hopes he appears to have abandoned. The Sultan has, he thinks, 
two personalities, one more or less affected by Western influences, 
the other that of the Oriental despot, which remains substantially 
unchanged by all that he sees or hears. That he is a very adroit 
diplomatist is acknowledged by all; but it may well be doubted 
whether any substantial good, even to the selfish aims to which 
he is devoted, comes from this adroitness. The chapters on 
Abd-ul-Hamid are distinctly illuminating. The Shah was never 
@ person of so much importance ; intrinsically, however, he was, 
it would seem, superior to the Sultan, and the account of him is 
decidedly interesting. Professor Vambéry finishes his second 
volume with various recollections and reflections. Among the 
latter is a very bitter attack on religion. Adverse to all forms of 
it, he is especially hostile to Christianity. His arguments are 
such as have been answered over and over again. It is 
impossible to find an example of society wholly without 
religion, though there are tribes where the idea is very faint 
indeed. The moral virtues are assuredly not at their best 
among such. If Professor Vambéry has found better examples 
of conduct and duty among the irreligious, his experience has 
been uncommon.——Memories. By C. F. Gordon-Cumming. (W. 
Blackwood and Sons. 20s. net.)—Miss Gordon-Cumming has this 
in common with Professor Vambéry, that she has seen a great 
deal of the world, but she certainly does not share his low 
estimate of religion as a factor in human life. On the contrary, 
she takes every opportunity of magnifying it. She may be said 
to go out of her way to exhibit examples of its working for good 
in cases which cannot but be regarded as highly significant. 
The story of her brother Roualeyn’s last days is a very striking 
one. It is not every one that would have had the courage to tell 
it, and Miss Gordon-Cumming deserves our thanks for doing so. 
Such narratives must be taken into account when we have 
to answer the question, far more important than all controversy 
about Evidences,—what does religion really mean in human 
life? The greater part of the volume is occupied with 
“memories” of Scottish life in the “forties,” “ fifties,’ and 
“sixties,” and especially of the Gordon-Cumming family,— 
a numerous family, as the autobiographer counted fifteen 
brothers and sisters. These are often picturesque and in- 
teresting. In 1868 Miss Gordon-Cumming began her travels. 
Her first journey was to India; then followed travel in 
Australasia, in the Pacific islands, in the United States, and in 
Japan. This last country naturally occupies considerable space. 
We reach it in company with the author on p. 231, and do not 
leave it till we arrive at p.341. An appendix contains some papers 
of more or less value, among them one on the “Change in Social 
Drinking Customs.” We are quite in accord with Miss Gordon- 
Cumming’s admiration of temperance, but we protest in the 
interests of truth when she says that the wine at the marriage- 
feast at Cana was “probably unfermented.” The “Governor of 
the feast” did not think so, for he complimented the bridegroom 
on his liberality in bringing out the best wine, while most enter- 
tainers brought out the worst when “men have well drunk,” grav 
pedvodacr, or as the Vulgate has it, “cum inebriati fuerint.” 
It is simply inconceivable that the Evangelist, knowing 
that the wine was unfermented, should have used the word. 
Such statements, whether made sophistically or in ignorance, 
simply discredit the cause.——Colonial Memories, by Lady 
Broome (Smith, Elder, and Co., 6s. net), is scarcely an auto- 
biography, though the author gives a short sketch of her life 
in the preliminary chapter which she entitles “A Personal 
Story.” It consists, for the most part, of very vivid re- 
collections and impressions of life in various Colonies. “Old 
New Zealand,” in which we travel back some forty years, is 
followed by, and contrasted with, “A Modern New Zealand,” 
in which Lady Broome draws, we gather, on the experiences of 
others. There has been mach change in most places during the 
last four decades, but nowhere more than in New Zealand, where, 
indeed, the world is having a quite unexampled series of object- 
lessons in matters social and economic. Then we go to 
Natal, and from Natal, again, to Mauritius, where the author 
made the acquaintance of Charles Gordon, who was then 
in command of a corps of Royal Engineers. After this come 
three chapters on Western Australia, and these are suc- 


delightful in the book, though that is not an easy thi 
decide. Of all the strange stories that Lady Broome ir 
none is stranger than that of New Zealand servants in the old 
days. Housemaids who had never seen a broom, and in 
maids who did not know how to thread a needle, were certainly 
remarkable; so was the girl who was puzzled beyond measure by 
seeing lemons growing on trees: “I have always seen Paty 
nets ; lemons look strange without nets.” 








PROFESSOR BAIN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

Autobiography. By Alexander Bain, LL.D. With Portraits 
(Longmans and Co. 14s. net.)—In this autobiography Professor 
Bain has treated his life as a human document, examining every 
detail with scrupulous care. One cannot say that the document 
is perfect—a good many leaves are wanting to the complete idea} 
of manhood—but it is genuine. A strong, truth-telling man 
speaks from its pages, and looks out with harsh features from the 
portraits that are reproduced. If grace and geniality are lacking 
the author had a better excuse for their absence than most nia 
He was born in 1818 in the city of Aberdeen. His father, who 
had been a private soldier, was a hand-loom weaver, and at an 
early age the son was put to the loom. He contrived, however, 
to pick up enough education to enable him to enter the Univer. 
sity. At the end of his academical course he graduated with tho 
highest honours. One of the pleasantest parts of the book 
is the references to the men who helped and encouraged 
him in his early struggles,—Professors, ministers, and citizens 
well known in the Northern city. In his youth Professor Bain 
was more under the influence of religion than one might 
have expected from his subsequent attitude towards it, He 
attended the ministry of a remarkable Irishman, Dr. James 
Kidd, whose impassioned oratory shook a city not much given to 
emotional fervour. Young Bain was, as he tells us, captivated 
by his eloquence and inspired with “a religious emotional heat,” 
The Irishman’s logic, however, did not convince his intellect; he 
never became a communicant. Attendance ata class on Christian 
Evidences conducted by the Principal of the University finally led 
him to take up the negative attitude to Christianity which he main. 
tained through life. His struggles did not end with the close of his 
academic career. He taught classes in the University as assistant 
to or substitute for Professors ; he wrote much for the Press; and he 
became a candidate for a number of Chairs in the Scottish Universi- 
ties, for there were few subjects he was not competent to teach. He 
failed, however, in all his attempts to gain a settled position, His 
views were regarded with suspicion by many; and he was never 
a persona grata in the snug academic circles of Scotland. Not 
until the year 1860 did he reach the object of his ambition, when 
he was appointed to the Chair of Logic in the University of 
Aberdeen by Sir George Cornewall Lewis, the Home Secretary of 
the day. The publication of his work on “ The Emotions and the 
Will” had established his reputation as a thinker; but it had 
also excited prejudices against him in the representatives of other 
schools. A strong protest was raised against his appointment in 
Aberdeen, in which Professors of the University and clergymen 
of the city took a leading part. But the new Professor was not 
a man to be intimidated by opposition. He took possession of 
his Chair, which he continued to occupy for twenty years. He 
proved an excellent teacher, and his opposition to the prevailing 
thought of the city attracted rather than repelled the more 
ambitious young men, who became his ardent admirers. He 
was a good friend to his disciples, some of whom owed their 
success in life to his friendly offices. After retirement from his 
Chair, he was elected Lord Rector of the University by the 
students. There was, of course, a protest, but it was overruled. 
He lived until 1903. The long list of his books and articles at the 
close of this volume gives ample evidence of his laborious diligence. 
His philosophy was one-sided, but it is generally admitted 
that he made a substantial contribution to the science of 
psychology. All his life a fighter, and one much fought against, 
he did not possess the virtues of gentler natures, but he had in 
no small measure the virtues of the persistent and the strong. 
The autobiography is much too long. What is really valuable 
in it is overlaid by a multitude of details which can interest 
but few. 








THE WOMEN OF AMERICA. 
The Women of America. By Elizabeth McCracken. (Macmillan 
and Go. 6s. 6d.)—Miss McCracken’s book introduces us to the 
women of what we may call the byways of American life, and it 
contains a good many surprises for the reader who has built up 
the typical woman of America out of material provided by the 





ceeded by two on Trinidad. These, with one that follows on 
Rodrigues, a small dependency of Mauritius are perhaps the most 


rich man’s daughter or wife travelling in Europe with impressive 
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array of smart frocks—and the cosmopolitan American novel in 
which the same kind of lady figures even larger and smarter than 
nature or fashion can turn her out in real life. This type fades 
into the background as we read the pleasant chapters of this 
refreshing volume, and make acquaintance in turn with the 
“pioneer woman ” who leaves College or society to go away with 
her husband into the wild West, and live a primitive life on a 
ranch with no neighbour nearer than fifteen miles, and no town 
within thirty ; and with the heroic woman of the Southern 
States, who remembers the Civil War as the time when all the 
traditions of her life were overset, and her home was outraged by 
the slaves who a little time before were as children to her and 
hers; but who has had the courage to forgive the wrongs she 
suffered and the wrongs she saw her husband and children suffer, 
and the charity to join hands with the woman of the North in 
the work of reconstruction; and, again, with the woman of the 
club—not the woman of the society club of which we have so many 
in London—but the woman who organises little reading societies 
in small towns or villages. In one case the club is “a village 
improvement society,” the members of which undertake to 
“light the town” (there being no municipal provision for this 
convenience), and do it by the simple, but painstaking and 
expensive, process of setting every night so many lighted lamps 
or candles in such windows of their own houses as look upon 
the streets. And then there is the woman of the farm and the 
woman of the tenement; the widow who lives with her two or 
three children in one or two rooms; the wife with the bad 
husband who is advised by her friends to leave him, but 
thinks the matter over and over, always coming to the con- 
clusion that it is better to stay for the sake of the children; 
the very poor mother who is so determined not to spare one 
of her five children to the rich woman who would like so 
much to adopt it; and the philanthropic woman from “College” 
who trains herself as a nurse and then goes and lives with the 
poor people in the tenements and gets to understand them. The 
“College settlement” is a very flourishing and spreading insti- 
tution in America. This we had already gathered from American 
novels, but it is interesting to read of it in a book about 
actual things. “ Woman’s Suffrage in Colorado” is a chapter 
to which every reader will turn with definite, if not eager, 
expectation, Woman has had the political vote for ten years in 
Colorado, and Miss McCracken inquired very carefully into the 
working of feminine enfranchisement among the people who 
had watched the experiment. She came, on the whole, to the 
conclusion that it was not working for good. “ Politics change 
women more than women change politics” is the summing up of 
the matter to which she inclines. The Colorado women, in their 
eagerness to secure and apply political power, are incidentally 
poisoning the well of mutual charity between rich and poor. 
So much kindness is shown by women at election times for 
reasons connected with the vote that in Colorado every woman 
showing kindness to her poorer neighbours is now looked upon 
with more or less suspicion. ‘The presumption is that she kisses the 
baby because she wants the father’s vote, not because she has a kind 
heart towards children. And some of the women to whom Miss 
McCracken talked are quite unable to see the harm of it all. 
“One must secure votes,” they say quite naively, and to secure 
them by interested kindness is surely better than to buy them 
with money. That was the argument advanced to meet the author’s 
protest. A preface explains that the tour through the United States 
of which this book is the outcome was undertaken under the 
auspices of the “ Outlook Company,” and that nearly six months 
were allowed for collecting information; obviously the time 
allowed was too short to get the work done thoroughly in. 
“Almost at the very outset I realised that if I devoted the 
few days, which were all I usually was able to spend even 
in a city of great size, to collecting statistics concerning the 
women of that city and their occupations, I should be 
obliged to forego the more vivid advantage of personal visits 
and talk.” “When, therefore, it became necessary to choose 
between an experience, however minute, and a report of that 
experience, however comprehensive, I almost invariably chose 
the former. The choice, to be sure, was usually more involuntary 
than premeditated; a woman appealed to me so much more 
keenly than did an account of her attainments; a glimpse 
of her work had for me far more interest than any report 
of its processes possibly could have.” ‘The art of making 
what has appealed to herself appeal to her reader has been 
mastered by Miss McCracken, and her series of sketches 
puts us on friendly terms with many kinds of American 
women we never thought about before. ‘They also give an 
exhilarating sense of the width and breadth of American social 
life, and the opportunities it offers for fresh and wholesome 
developments 





AN AMERICAN HISTORY OF MARRIAGE LAWS AND 
CUSTOMS. 


A History -of Matrimonial Institutions, Chiefly in England and 
the United States. With an Introductory Analysis of the Litera- 
ture and the Theories of Primitive Marriage and the Family. By 
George Elliott Howard, Ph.D. 3vols. (T. Fisher Unwin. £2 2s.) 
—In these solid volumes Dr. Howard has brought together an 
immense array of facts relating to the institution of marriage, 
from the primitive pairing of our pre-human ancestors down to 
the modern civil marriage and the immense variety of divorce 
laws ruling in the United States. He has, moreover, arranged 
his facts and marshalled his authorities so as to produce 
coherent and suggestive effects. One does not rise from 
the laborious study of his twelve hundred and fifty pages 
without feeling that one has got a little order into one’s ideas 
in return for one’s toil. The first part of Vol. I. takes us 
through the intricate story of the derivation of what we may 
call civilised monogamy from an old-world root of primitive 
marriage based on the principle of voluntary mutual consent, 
with an aim at constancy and an ideal of lifelong devotion. 
From this simple ideal the race fell away under the influences of 
civilisation, and it had to go a long way round and try many 
experiments before it came back to it. Betrothal was a com- 
pact between bride and bridegroom among the “ very low races.” 
As soon, however, as the family life extended to several genera- 
tions, and “the genealogical organisation was further developed, 
marriage was changed from an individual relation to a relation 
between families, and betrothal became a compact between the 
kindred groups. With the decay of the Gentile constitution 
marriage and betrothal gradually became again an individual 
matter; so that in this regard the lowest and the highest stages 
of culture present the same phenomena.” All the different 
forms marriage took among heathen and semi-barbarous peoples 
are discussed ; the patriarchal system, the theory of mother-right, 
endogamy, exogamy. We see wife-capture giving place to the 
peaceful contract by law. Then we see the ecclesiastical power 
trying to claim—and indeed for a time making good its claim— 
to have an indispensable part in the making or forbidding 
of all marriages. And this also comes by slow degrees, 
In the first two or three centuries of Christianity the priest 
does not actually marry the couples. Nuptials are solemnised 
at home, though it is customary for the bride and bride- 
groom to attend a religious service in the church soon 
after their union; the service is the ordinary service; while 
the ceremonies of the nuptials—the ring, the kiss, the veil—are 
all pagan survivals, frankly permitted by the Church, but not 
prescribed by her, though by degrees they receive her consecration. 
Then later on, when Puritanism is up in arms against the ecclesiasti- 
cal marriage, these adopted symbols are sternly repudiated by the 
reformers. Cromwell’s Civil Marriage Act, passed in 1653, was 
the protest of a very religious body of men against the ecclesiastical 
marriage. And one realises in the wording of it a curious 
inversion, as it were, of the religious mind in regard to the 
institution. Marriage is to be withdrawn from ecclesiastical juris- 
diction because it is “a worldly thing,” intended for the whole of 
mankind, not only for the “ religious,” but it is most religiously 
that the ring and the veil are repudiated as pagan and papistical, 
and the act of civil contract is made after all in religious 
terms ; for man and wife are directed to make their declaration, 
notin the cold secular phrase of our modern “civil marriage,” but 
as “in the presence of God, the Searcher of Hearts.” The history 
of civil marriage in New England, which occupies a great part of 
the second volume, is full of interest, personal and anecdotal, as 
well as legal and social. The third volume is almost entirely 
taken up with history and analysis of the divorce laws of 
America. Dr. Howard admits the bad effects of the present 
condition of things by which almost every State has its different 
code. But he insists that divorce laws are necessary, and that it 
is possible to have “ good divorce laws ” just as “ we may have good 
charity laws ...... or good laws in any department of remedial 
social legislation. So faras their ethical content is concerned, good 
divorce laws, like any other, will not lead, but must follow at some 
distance, the highest moral sentiment of the community. They 
should, however, follow as closely as practicable in order to 
secure the obedience of all. In this field it is highly essential 
that the laws should be simple, certain, and uniform. They 
should not from their very nature become a dead letter, or even 
an encouragement to domestic discord, by offering opportunity 
for evasion, collusion, or lax interpretation.” An immense 
bibliographical index at the end of the third volume come 
pletes the usefulness of the work as a book of reference, and 
it is as a book of reference that it will be chiefly used and 
valued. 
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SUNNY SICILY. 

Sunny Sicily: its Rustics and its Ruins. By Mrs. Alec Tweedie. 
(Hutchinson and Co. 18s. net.)—Mrs. Tweedie tells us of an 
‘English lady who, having been in Sicily for six weeks, was asked 
what she liked best of all that she had seen. She seemed not to 
understand. “Which of the ancient temples did you admire 
most ?”—“TI hate temples.” “Have you been up Monte Pelle- 
grino?”—* Dear me,no.” She explained that she hated markets 
and smells, long walks and ruins, and had come for the sunshine, 
but was glad that there was a nice shop where she could get a 
cup of good tea and English novels. It was not a bad ideal, if it 
were not for the tea and the novels. Mrs. Tweedie, however, is 
not a traveller of that kind, and it is much to the advantage of 
stay-at-homes that she is not. She is indefatigable in secing 
ruins; she pictures rustics, waiting-maids at inns, carabiniers, 
Sicilian gentlemen—ladies, she explains, are scarcely ever to be 
seen—with camera and pen, and she contrives somehow to 
transfer the sunshine to her pages. A brighter and more lively 
book of travel we have seldom read. It is true that the general 
impression left on the reader is somewhat melancholy. This 
jewel among islands, with its lovely scenery, its delightful 
climate, a little too windy perhaps, but otherwise almost 
perfect, and its fertile soil, seem to have been consistently 
unlucky. Where could we find a history so full of tragedies? 
The only thing that comforts us as we read is that the peasant 
seems scarcely to know how badly off he is. Trade has almost 
left the island; industries that once flourished have now almost 
perished; the blight of the Mafia is over everything; the 
Government taxes everything, and with thirty-five thousand 
troops in a population of some three millions anda half cannot 
keep the roads safe. Mrs. Tweedie is justly severe upon the 
Government. At one Sicilian town she saw in sinister juxta- 
position a notice-board imploring the people to emigrate—from 
a country which is going to ruin for want of energetic workers! 
—and a bureau for the sale of lottery tickets, the only business 
that really thrives in the island. And in this last matter the 
Church comes in for no small share of the blame. Mrs. Tweedie 
prints at length an astounding document in which the people are 
implored to risk their money ona certain system invented by Father 
Salvatore d’Atripalda, “the real Saviour of Suffering Humanity.” 
Those who fail are told that they have “forsaken Christ’s 
warning.” Surely there must be some ecclesiastical authority 
who could put a stop to such a scandal. Mrs, Tweedie does not 
forget to sketch the history of the chief places which she visits, 
and commonly does it well. Now and then there is a little slip. 
*Soloeis,” not “Soleous,” is the spelling of what the Romans 
called “Solantum” (Diodorus has “Solous”), but the Greek 
coins, which, of course, are far more trustworthy than any manu- 
script reading, have “Solontinus.” It would have been well in 
describing the Athenian siege of Syracuse to distinguish between 
the Outer and the Inner Harbour. The latter was never entered 
by any hostile force except the Cilician pirates in the days of 
Verres. 








PROTECTION IN FRANCE. 

Protection in France. By H. O. Meredith. (P. S. King and 
Son. 3s. 6d. net.)—Those who contend, and probably with 
justice, that no conclusion can be drawn as to the success or 
failure of a tariff policy from an examination of social and indus- 
trial conditions in Germany will be equally unwilling to admit 
the utility of discussing the effects of Protection in France. Yet 
if we may trust the arguments and figures ably marshalled 
by Mr. Meredith, one of the best equipped of our younger 
economists, there is much evidence to be found of the extra- 
ordinary slackening in the growth of foreign trade which has 
accompanied the return to high Protection in France in 1892. 
That this slower expansion of French trade and French 
shipping has been economically disadvantageous seems to 
be shown by the conclusion at which Mr. Meredith has arrived 
from a careful survey of wages statistics: that there was a 
“ steady and rapid progress until about the years 1885-1888 ; after 
those years progress continues, but at a much less rapid rate. 
In spite of the losses occasioned by the war, the lower classes in 
France improved their position far more rapidly during the 
period of liberal tariffs than they have done since the reversion 
to high protective duties.” We would draw special attention to 
a valuable chapter on tariff treaties. and tariff wars in connection 
with the Anglo-French Treaty of 1860. We agree in what we 
take to be the author’s main contention, that “having something 
to offer ” is not the most effective element in such negotiations ; but 
he seems to us to underrate the effect of tariff treaties, where both 
countries are anxious to lower their duties, in assisting Govern- 


ments to overcome the opposition of the interests in favour of Pro- ! 


miami: 
tection. The volume as a wholeisa most valuable contribution to 
one of the most interesting questions of the day, the economic situa. 
tion of the French nation. The wealth which:-the French nat 
derives from internal exchange and the saving habits of the 

is employed, in default of industrial activity, in. financing fore; 
countries. But the fact that she is able to derive large. profits 
from this source is no proof of her wisdom in turning her back on 
the wealth to be obtained from foreign trade and exchange, and 
her tariff history furnishes no evidence that the Vigour of 
Frenchmen is increased by State-aid, whatever may be the Caso 
with Germany or the United States. 








THE CONDITION OF THE GERMAN WORKING CLAssgg 


The Progress of the German Working Classes in the Last Quarter 
of aCentury. By W.J. Ashley. (Longmans and Co. 1s. 6d. net.) 
—The fact that Professor Ashley’s: work has been written with 
the object of “clearing the air” in the Fiscal controversy. does 
not detract from its high value as a handbook on the condition 
of the working classes in Germany. In a small compass he has 
collected most of the facts bearing on the question, and he has 
handled his statistics with the skill and fairness which are to 
be expected from him. We may at once admit that he has 
succeeded in his purpose of showing that “ Protection has not 
been inconsistent with a great advance.” Nor need a Free-trader 
be greatly disturbed if it could be proved that in many essentials 
of material well-being, apart from the question of the general 
level of wages, and the variety and cheapness of the commodities 
which can be purchased with them, the German working classes 
are in a better position than the working classes in this country, 
Social reform by means of legislation and otherwise is account. 
able, as Professor Ashley tells us, for much of the improvement 
in the condition of the masses in Germany. In Great Britain 
there has been no serious attempt for many years to grapple with 
the evils of drink, bad housing, pauperisation, and physical 
deterioration. Although social reform may not be “ unattainable 
side by side with a positive policy in the matter of tariffs,” there 
is certainly no necessary connection between the two. Professor 
Ashley gives some most interesting results drawn from the 
Income-tax statistics of Saxony, where all incomes from £20 
per annum are taxable. They show that the classes with the 
lowest incomes have been dwindling in their proportion to the 
whole population in a most remarkable degree; while the incomes 
of the next higher stages have been distinctly increasing. The 
same thing is true also of Prussia. This fact, with the increase 
in the number of independent peasant farms, has seriously 
weakened the classical Socialist position, which depended on the 
assertion of the progressive impoverishment of the masses. This 
tenet has been proved to be “ glaringly untrue”; but as the same 
process has been even more unmistakably taking place in England, 
it cannot be attributed to the effects of a Protective policy. It 
is rather a vindication of the individualistic basis of society, 
which is common to all civilised communities. It would be 
strange if Germany had not shared, and more than shared, in the 
improvement in material conditions of existence which has 
characterised the last half-century in Europe and America. 








MONTALEMBERT’S “SAINT ELIZABETH.” 


Life of Saint Elizabeth of Hungary. By the Count do 
Montalembert. Translated by Francis Deming Hoyt. (Long- 
mans and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—Montalembert may not be tho 
power that he was in France or in Liberal Roman Catholicism; 
but he will live for a long time, if not for ever, even apart from 
the struggle with which his name, like that of Lacordaire, will 
always be associated, because he was, as his biographer says, one 
of the lovable men of the nineteenth century. Important asa 
controversialist, singularly successful as an orator, he was 
perhaps at his best in those works in which he reproduces 
the spiritual side of life. In this volume we have an excellent 
translation of Montalembert’s ripest work by an admirer who 
is yet an ardent Roman Catholic, and an apologist after this 
fashion:—“To say that Montalembert sometimes erred in his 
judgment is to admit that he was human. But, be it said to his 
eternal praise, he was always a humble, loyal, and obedient son 
of the ‘Mother’ whom he served with all his mind and heart,— 
the Catholic Church. When ‘Rome’ had spoken, neither his 
voice nor his pen was ever raised to question its decision. . . . 
Lacordaire and Montalembert proved that, however devoted they 
were to the cause of liberty and the progress of free institutions, 
as they had interpreted those ideas, they were before all else 
loyal to their God and to the teachings of His infallible Church.” 
Montalembert, after his struggle with the Vatican ended in what 





must be regarded as his “ submission,” though it savoured not at 
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oe 
allof “degradation ” or “disgrace,” gave himself up to the con- 
templation of that “saintliness” which was the outer manifesta- 
tion of his own nature. And in Saint Elizabeth of Hungary and 
_ in the spiritual romance, her union to Louis Duke of Thuringia, 
he found subjects on which he could lavish the treasures of his 
. genuine love and his equally genuine rhetoric. The rapture of 
«gaintliness” is rendered in this apostrophe :—“ You, O blessed 
children of the earth which you glorify, and of heaven which you 
populate, you are known and loved by every Christian, for every 
Christian has at least one among you as his friend, his patron, the 
confidant of his sweetest thoughts, the depositary of his anxious 
hopes, the protector of his happiness, the consoler of his sorrows.” 
This is the ever-recurrent “note” of a book which but for its 
earnestness and its sweet spirituality might be considered almost 
tedious in the details which it gives of a life which was as noble 
as it was short. Mr. Hoyt, who, we gather, is an American, has 
done his work as introducer and translator in the best spirit and 
with the best taste. 








CROSS RIVER NATIVES. 

Cross River Natives. By Charles Partridge. (Hutchinson and 
Co. 12s.6d.)—The Cross River natives are the primitive pagans 
of Obubura Hill District in Southern Nigeria, of which the author 
of this book has for some time been Assistant District Commis- 
sioner. Mr. Partridge, who is a clear and interesting writer, and 
hardly required to apologise for the haste with which this volume 
has been produced, gives a full account of the district of which 
he had charge on the upper reaches of the Cross River, which 
flows south into the Gulf of Guinea by the Calabar Estuary. 
He dwells especially and enthusiastically on the Obubura Hill 
District, which he considers to have a future before it. What 
with its forests, which include ebony and mahogany, its products, 
such as kola and cotton, its fruit, its possibilities in the way 
of big game, and its scenery, it may do very well indeed in 
the future, although intending settlers must lay their accounts 
with various embarrassments, including tornadoes. The strength 
of Mr. Partridge’s book, however, lies in his analysis of the 
characteristics of the natives of the Obubura Hill District as 
these present themselves to a visitor. It is full and careful, and 
would seem to prove that the Cross River native, even if his 
development in most things which we call civilisation is not very 
far advanced, has in him great potentialities, and will yet bea 
credit to the British Empire. 








THE AWAKENING OF JAPAN. 


The Awakening of Japan. By Okakura-Kakuzo. (John Murray. 
5s. net.)—This book, which may be regarded as the historical 
sequel to “Ideals of the East,’ has very many things to recom- 
mend it, especially as a work for the present time. It is neat 
and compact, and runs to less than two hundred and thirty 
pages of largish type. The author writes with that behind-the- 
scenes and scholarly knowledge which is not possessed by the 
superficial and often flippant observer who has been so much in 
evidence since the war between Russia and Japan began. He is 
often eloquent, but never extravagant, unless, indeed, all Oriental 
rhetoric be regarded as extravagant. He is intensely patriotic, 
but he is the reverse of a Jingo. His skill as an expositor within 
small compass is very great, and is admirably illustrated by the 
account which he gives of the political and religious influences— 
the latter Buddhism, Confucianism, and Shintoism—that caused 
Japan to leap (apparently only) at a bound into the position of a 
first-class progressive world-Power. It would be difficult to get a 
better rendering of the old story of the Mikado, the Shogun, the 
Daimios, and the Samurai, or of the three schools of thought which 
moulded the regeneration of Japan. “The first taught Japan 
to inquire; the second to act; the third [the Historical School] 
for what to act.” Okakura-Kakuzo, who belongs to the last, is 
especially worth listening to, more particularly in Russia and 
Germany, when he seeks to demolish the “yellow peril” as a 
bogey. No more fascinating book on Japan, or one bearing more 
distinctly the character of a multum in parvo, has been produced 
than this, 








TROUBLED TIMES IN IRISH POLITICS. 

Recollections of Troubled Times in Irish Politics. By T. D, 
Sullivan. (Sealy, Bryers, and Walker, Dublin. 5s.)—Because 
no doubt so many books, including the large work of Mr. Michael 
Davitt, have of late years been published which cover the now 
familiar ground of O’Connellism, Fenianism, Parnellism, “and 
after,” Mr. T. D. Sullivan’s “Recollections” have a some- 
what belated look. Besides, for an Irishman who is old enough 


in Skibbereen as far back as 1843, who was for twenty years 
a Member of Parliament, who has been a journalist for forty 
years and a poet all his life, Mr. Sullivan is wonderfully modest, 
and by no means so garrulous as he might have been. He has 
his likes and dislikes. He is a devoted admirer of his brother, 
Mr. A. M. Sullivan, but is not perhaps such a devotee of Mr. 
William O’Brien. He takes the “Anti-Parnellite” view of 
the chief’s “fall,” and dwells upon it and its melancholy 
consequences with an emphasis which is almost superabundant, 
considering what Mr. Davitt has recently said. Mr. Sullivan’s 
style is unpretentious even to plainness, and when he has to tell 
the story of some especially exciting incident he has, as a rule, 
to fall back upon newspaper extracts. All through, Mr. Sullivan 
strikes the reader as an agreeable, essentially cheerful old geutlo- 
man, who, if he had not been born on the other side of St. George’s 
Channel, would probably have led a very simple and happy life, 
and whom one readily forgives if he looks back with pride ou his 
term of office as Lord Mayor of Dublin and is proud of the numerous 
poets of the Nation, including himself. Mr. Sullivan is well 
known as a collector and retailer of Irish “bulls” and English 
blunders. Some of both these varieties of “ fun” which are given 
here have a familiar look and “chestnutty” flavour. But the 
following seem to us new, though they may not be to some of our 
readers:—“I am happy to propose this vote of thanks to our 
worthy chairman. He is the right man in the right place. You 
know that he has always been a lover of justice and fair play; a 
man with a good heart and a sound head on his shoulders— 
no veneering about him I can tell you; solid mahogany.” 
“Mr. H. E. Broad, M.P., will attend and address the meeting. 
The rest of the evening will be spent in enjoyment.” 








INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS. 


Modern Industrial Progress. By Charles H. Cochrane. (J. B. 
Lippincott. 10s. 6d. net.)\—Mr. Cochrane’s book on Modern 
Industrial Progress is a remarkable piece of work, encyclopaedic in 
its scope, and taking, if not “all knowledge,” at least all industry 
for its province. It is an attempt to give a fairly complete 
picture of the whole industrial world, as it appears from an 
American standpoint, and in this the author has achieved a very 
gratifying measure of success. Perhaps he has omitted some 
smnall industries, and it is hardly possible that he should have 
avoided all blunders. But, so far as we have dipped into his 
work, it seems to be based on sound knowledge, and we have been 
unable to discover any serious omission. Few people, perhaps, 
will have the courage to embark on the task of reading it 
through, but it is very entertaining for an odd half-hour, and 
would make an admirable present for a mechanically minded 
boy. Mr. Cochrane frankly acknowledges that one of his objects 
in writing is the glorification of the great country to which he 
belongs; and the English reader, whilst not disposed to cavil at 
this amiable intention, will find a certain amount of interest in 
his statement of the causes to which American industrial success 
is attributable. In the first place, he mentions among these the 
unwise attempts of English statesmen to protect their industries 
from foreign competition. The laws of England strictly forbade 
the export of tools and machines, or the emigration of skilled 
workmen, in their desire to retain for England the position of 
manufacturer to the world. “Wise and laudable as was this 
purpose, from a strictly British point of view, the means 
employed in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries to guard 
England’s exclusive position in mechanics and manufacturing 
were a prime cause of American supremacy in several industries 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries.” Protection, in 
whatever guise it presents itself, always fails, because it is 
directly opposed to the law of Nature, which insists on free 
competition as the one and only atmosphere conducive to success 
in the struggle for existence. That is a truth worth bearing in 
mind at the present moment. Another interesting fact that we 
may cull from Mr. Cochrane’s book is the distinction between 
American and European methods of manufacture. The former 
aim at supplying standard forms of apparatus; the latter at 
suiting the individual customer. ‘“ Where a customer might call 
for a six-horse motor wired for a 250-volt current, the American 
manufacturer would say, ‘The nearest thing we have is a five- 
horse motor, unless you take an eight-horse, and both are wired 
for 220 volts.’ The Continental manufacturer, on the contrary, 
would simply book the order and deliver the goods when made. 
The customer would get exactly what he asked for, but he would 
pay more and wait longer.” This shows the contrasting methods 
in a nutshell. There is something to be said for each of them, 
but the trend of modern conditions is rather in favour of the 
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American method. 
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MODERN CONSTITUTIONS. 

Modern Constitutions in Outline. By Leonard Alston. (Long- 
mans and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Alston, who is Deputy Professor 
of History in the Elphinstone College at Bombay, has written a 
brief but lucid sketch of the Constitutions of the chief political 
communities of the modern world. His little book was planned 
to meet the needs of University students; but it will have a 
wider field in proving, as its author hopes, “serviceable to the 
busy general reader who is desirous of acquiring an insight into the 
same subject, if only in order to follow without difficulty the foreign 
intelligence in the daily papers.” There are a number of points 
cropping up every day which are not quite clear to the “ man in the 
street.” He wants, for instance, to compare the relative powers of 
the President and the Senate in the United States when, as in the 
recent case of the Arbitration Treaties, they come into conflict. He 
wants to know how far the German Reichstag can exercise control 
over the Kaiser’s naval programme, and to understand what 
right of interference the Emperor has in the domestic affairs of 
the subordinate States which compose the German Empire. He 
cannot understand the present crisis in the Hungarian Parliament 
unless he has a fair working knowledge of the dual system which 
modifies the partnership of Austria and Hungary. He would like 
to know why the constant Ministerial crises which are reported 
in France exercise so much less influence on the policy of the 
country than would be the case under our own party system. All 
these points, with many more, are explained in Mr. Alston’s 
concise little work, which consists of three opening chapters 
dealing respectively with Federalism and the Two-Chamber 
System, Party Government, and the Demarcation of Powers; and 
of a second part in which a special and more detailed account is 
given of the Constitutions of the chief Powers of the world. 
It is rather a pity that there is no reference to Japan, whose 
Constitution is particularly interesting at the present moment. 
Russia, of course, is omitted for the same reason as the snakes in 
Iceland.: There is as yet nothing that can be called a Constitu- 
tion in that unhappy country. The section on our own Empire, 
with its varying types of Constitutional government, so interesting 
historically and so important to the student of contemporary 
politics, is very satisfactory. Mr. Alston has done a useful piece 
of work, which, in its brevity and clearness, is a model of the 
expository functions of a Professor. 








GENERAL SIR JAMES BROWNE. 

The Life and Times of General Sir James Browne. By General 
J. J. McLeod Innes. (John Murray. 18s.)—This book, which, 
by the way, is not only agreeably but ably written, relates the 
strenuous life-story of one of those valuable military servants of 
India who, owing to their being engineers, are but little known 
to the British public till aftertheir death. “Buster” Browne—his 
nickname was really an inheritance from a brother who died before 
him—stands revealed in the ‘portrait which is given in this book, 
and it almost seems superfluous to tell us that “ his sturdy physique 
and giant strength were alone sufficient to command respect 
among the tribes who are themselves remarkable for physical 
beauty and vigour. In spite of his quiet, gentle manners, the 
flash of his eye sufficed to indicate the great force of character 
behind, and all, whether English or native, who “had business to 
transact with him would recognise at once that they were face to 
face with a ruler of men.” But he was a ruler of men on a 
comparatively small and “native” scale, and largely in those 
times of peace which in or on the frontiers of India are utilised 
in preparing for war. He took part in various enterprises, such 
as the Mahsood-Wuzeeree Expedition of 1860, the Afghan War of 
eighteen years later, and the Egyptian Campaign of 1882, in 
which he commanded the Royal Engineers. Finally, in 1889, 
Lord Roberts, who thought very highly of him, made him 
Quartermaster-General of the Indian Army. But the work in 
which “Buster” Browne was most busily engaged, and in 
virtue of which mainly he will live, was that of constructing 
roads, railways, and bridges on the North-Western Frontier. In 
such work natives were of course employed, and Browne’s know- 
ledge of their dialects and his tact in managing men stood 
him in good stead. The story is told, in particular, of the 
difficulties overcome—amidst official troubles too—in the con- 
struction of the Hurnai Railway, including overwhelming floods 
and devastating epidemics. But the railway which connects 


Beloochistan and Afghanistan may prove of great value if 
Browne's distrust of Russia and belief in a forward policy for 
the Indian Empire—a belief in which his biographer backs him 
up—are well founded. “Buster” Browne led a happy, honour- 
able, and strenuous life; it was perhaps too strenuous, for he 
General Innes, 


died at the comparatively early age of fifty-six. 








as we have said, writes well, although occasionally he ind 
in an effusiveness which on personal grounds is excusable and 
his volume is well worth the careful study of all who are 
interested in the various problems associated with our Empire 
in India. Personal details are worked out with affectionate care: 
thus the account of the ancestry of the “ Buster ”—higs grand. 
father was a doctor in Falkirk—is eminently readable, 








GEORGE WHITEFIELD’S JOURNALS. 

George Whitefield’s Journals. Edited by William Wale, (H. J. 
Drane. 3s. 6d.)—These journals, which were published between 
1738 and 1741, are here given, along with the author’s 
“Short Account” and “Further Account,” in a volume that ig 
certainly handy, but the type of which, both large and small, ig 
as certainly uninviting. Mr. Wale, who is a very thoroughgoing 
admirer of Whitefield, although he allows that the “Short 
Account,” written on his first voyage to America, contains 
“not a few unguarded and objectionable expressions,” hag 
included in his book the tolerably well-known appreciations 
of Cowper and John Foster, and an estimate by Canon 
Hay Aitken, the discriminating character of which may be 
gathered from the following passage :—“ Whitefield was, 
above all things, a great emotional preacher ; his logic was 
often faulty and superficial, and his rhetoric was sometimes, 
no doubt, frothy and jejune; he was not much of a thinker, 
nor has he left behind him a treasury of fresh and 
original homiletical ideas, such as those which make us feel 
that C. H. Spurgeon being dead yet speaketh; but in the power 
of making the emotions act upon the emotions, few have ever 
excelled him.” The advantage of having these intimate revela- 
tions of Whitefield by himself all in one volume lies in the 
facility which it affords of studying closely what was undoubtedly, 
and to say the least of it, a very extraordinary nature. One 
gets the “natural man,” with his exaltations, his depressions, 
his impatiences, at every third page or so; it isa very “natural 
man” indeed that one finds disputing with the Mayor of 
Basingstoke over the question of holding public meetings and tho 
value of “consecration.” Whitefield was an excellent photo- 
grapher in words, as this description of Irish misery shows ;— 
“As I stopped to have my horses shoed I went into one of tho 
poor people’s cabins as they call them; but it may as well be 
called a sty, a barn, or a poultry-coop. It was about twenty feet 
long and twelve broad, the walls built with turf and mud. In 
it was a man threshing corn; two swine feeding; two dogs; 
several geese; a man, his wife, three children, and a great fire, 
Georgia huts are a palace to it. Indeed, the people live very 
poorly in this part; some walk barefoot with their shoes in their 
hands to save them from wearing out, others of necessity. I 
observed many of their feet to be much swollen, and ready to 
gush out with blood, through extremity of cold.” 








THE FRIENDSHIP OF ART. 

The Friendship of Art. By Bliss Carman. (John Murray. 6s.) 
—The chief charm of Mr. Bliss Carman’s prose writings in 
general, and notably of this volume, lies in their hopefulness ; he 
is as convinced and invincible an optimist as Emerson himself. 
Their chief blemish is not unconnected with this charm; it 
is an almost reckless enrichment of familiar sentiment with 
rhetoric. There are innumerable passages which yield nothing 
more solid in the way of reasoning than this :—‘“ Only great sanity 
can give birth to great art. Sanity of mind, sweetness of 
temper, strength of physique; an insatiable curiosity for the 
truth at all costs; an unswerving loyalty to manly goodness in 
the face of all difficulties; and an unashamed love of beauty in 
every guise; these are some of the prime qualities which go to 
make an artist.” On the other hand, Mr. Carman, in the course of 
the almost innumerable papers on the minor ethics of life which 
he has packed into this volume of three hundred pages, hits not 
once but often on really good conceits which pleasantly 
convey sound sense. Thus in his paper, “On Being Ineffectual,” 
he says: “Have you ever noticed a nursemaid getting her 
baby-carriage over the curb? Usually she manages to give it 
the greatest jolt possible. And I think as soon as women can 
get off a street car properly they should be allowed to vote.” 
Fortunately there is little or none of the “slang” of art in Mr. 
Carman’s book, in which he talks about most things under the 
sun in a pleasant style which is itself a happy medium between 
that cultivated by the popular lecturer and that too often affected 
by the cloister essayist. One reads these informal “ sermonettes” 
easily, and it is no disparagement to Mr. Bliss Carman to say 
that they often suggest greater preachers than he is, and harder 
thought than he has yet produced, 
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THE COUNTRY DAY BY DAY. 
The Country Day by Day. By E. Kay Robinson. Illustrated 
with Photographs. (W. Heinemann. 6s.)—This is a delightful 
record of @ year in the country day by day. It is written with a 
koen sympathy with Nature and a true instinct for the beautiful. 
No variation of song or plumage among the birds escapes Mr. 
Robinson’s observation, and no moth or butterfly begins its 
short-lived career without his knowledge. Each difference of 
note or colour has its meaning for Mr. Robinson. Even as 
early as the first week in January the starling will begin to put 
on his “breeding splendour and the tits have begun to pair. 
Those who dwell in grimy cities have but little idea of the 
delicate changes that to the trained eye mark the coming of 
spring or the approach of winter. Each day not only tells its 
own story, but the story of those which are to come. With these 
secrets Mr. Robinson is familiar. While many of Nature’s children 
live and die unknown to most of us, few of them are unrecognised 
by him. Except those who have apples to preserve, how many 
country-bred folk know that the “ Early moth” appears in the third 
week of January, and that the females are wingless? How many 
people realise that the skylark is never without song except in 
the month of August, and not always then? The starlike blooms 
of the winter aconite are generally reckoned as the heralds of the 
flowers, and already the spikes of future “lords and ladies” have 
pierced the frozen ground, as a sign that the procession is on its 
way. Early in February the first nests are being prepared, unless 
a mild January has set the sparrows to work. In February, too, 
the first rehearsals of the concert of the spring are in full swing. 
His garden on the coast of Norfolk gives Mr. Robinson much 
opportunity of studying the habits of the migrant birds. In 
February and November migration is incessant, and on the East 
Coast “traffic is always congested when the winds shift.” With 
the arrival and departure of the various species that make the 
British Isles their home for part of the year only confusion reigns, 
as many of those who arrive rest here for a few days before going 
south, and those who are departing wait for the wind that will 
waft them across the sea to theirfuture homes. These passengers 
include birds of prey, the hoodie crow being one of the worst, 
while the sparrowhawk and short-eared owl “spread terror 
wide” among the small birds of the districts through which 
they pass. With so many enemies and such shortage of food in 
the winter, it is strange that the average of bird-life remains so 
much the same; but the enormous reproduction of the species 
fills up the gaps that the hundreds of premature deaths have 
made. Among other things, we are glad to see that Mr. 
Robinson pleads for a more intelligent distinction between 
hawks and kestrels, these latter being among “the most useful 
birds the land can have.” Their food consists chiefly of rats 
and mice, and to destroy them is to do much harm to agriculture. 
With the opening of the fern-fronds in May the second act of the 
annual “drama of the woodland” opens, the first being the 
appearance of the “dainty flowers of spring.” The third will 
come “when the sunset hues of the autumn begin to glow in the 
dying bracken-fronds in every shade of copper, gold, and bronze.” 
With June comes “the growing conspiracy of silence,” reminding 
us of the passing of summer, and ushering in “the crown of the 
year’s life for the birds, the happy period of peace and plenty.” 
But although it is bird and insect life that chiefly interests Mr, 
Robinson, he tells us some interesting facts about plants. Few 
may know that the increase of rhododendrons is partly owing to 
their being “ rabbit-proof,” and that the “ dislike of rhododendrons 
is shared by almost every wild thing that lives in Britain.” The 
flickering of insects is not seen, nor the song of birds heard, among 
them. Artistic feeling also should exclude their use, except in 
very sparing quantity, as they are essentially un-English in 
appearance, and add no beauty to the landscape, except in a 
mass of colour ata time when colour is not very important. 
Altogether, Mr. Robinson’s book is one to have within reach 
from January 1st to December 31st. 








THE BYWAYS OF MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 

The Byways of Montgomeryshire. By J. B. Willans. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co. 5s. net.)—Mr. Willans tells us that he has 
visited and photographed nearly every church in Montgomeryshire, 
What an undertaking this is we can form some idea of. Even 
of those which he saw and photographed there were some he did 
not go into. So true is it that every county in England and 
Wales has so many objects of interest that to do no more than drive 
through or past them, with an occasional ten minutes’ stoppage, 
isas much as a man can spare time for. The Montgomeryshire 
churches are often of a type low, substantial, even squat, the 
towers are square and low, but the interiors, the roofs, and the 


screens are often all that they should be. The most success- 
ful photographs are those of the interiors, and Mr. Willans has 
reason to be proud of them. The churches are suited to the 
scenery; and to the quality of the oak and its size they owe 
the preservation of the roofs and the fabrics generally. For 
variety of architecture and materials the Camlad Valley and the 
Long Mountain furnish many interesting specimens,—Mont- 
gomery Church, such a church as we see in most English 
counties; Snead, more like a chapel of ease; Trelystan Church, a 
half-timbered edifice, rare anywhere; and Leighton Church, a 
modern building with handsome flying buttresses. Kerry is 
another interesting village and church, and there are few 
prettier spots in the county. Externally the Montgomery- 
shire churches are not so interesting as the half-timbered 
houses, a few of which Mr. Willans has photographed with his 
many churches. People are perhaps only beginning to realise 
the true beauty and appropriateness of these timbered houses to 
woodland scenery. Wecan suggest no better guide to a Mont- 
gomery itinerary than this copiously illustrated book, for Mr. 
Willans, though by no means a leisurely traveller, was anxious 
to do justice to everything. Few of us can afford to see the 
smallest county as it should be seen. 








MEMORIALS OF OLD HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Memorials of Old Herefordshire. Edited by the Rev. Compton 
Reade. (Bemrose and Sons. 15s.)—The editor of these memorials 
has found plenty of materials, and competent hands to deal with 
them. The position of the county and its agricultural wealth 
necessitated a liberal supply of castles in mediaeval days, and the 
chapter on Hereford castles and the earliest types of castle is 
most interesting. The vulgar definition of any old rampart that 
has been used for defensive purposes as a castle is thus very near 
the truth. Any eminence that could be defended might be con- 
sidered a castle. A few ground-plans comparing the types of 
castles would have been interesting. The description of the internal 
details of Goodrich Castle, for instance, is most instructive. A 
very illuminating chapter on the old city of Hereford gives 
one a capital idea of the conditions of citizenship in a town 
in which Royal and ecclesiastical privileges were continually 
rubbing shoulders with the chartered rights of an inhabitant. 
The historical sketches of the Scudamores and the Vaughans 
are at once provincial and national, the Vaughans affording a 
remarkable instance of a race ecclesiastically inclined, and pre- 
serving original characteristics undiminished. Most of us 
associate timber houses with the name of the county, and 
accordingly we have an all too short chapter on Weobley and the 
timber houses, which serves to whet one’s appetite for more. 
But then this is the unavoidable drawback to such a collection of 
memorials as is provided by. this volume. To Herefordshire 
people the book will be of great assistance, as a prompter to an 
understocked memory. Outsiders will feel the want of a better 
acquaintance with the county, and may find the volume a 
useful preface to a tour. But all can appreciate the chapters 
on Herefordshire cyder. 








MEMORIALS OF OLD DEVONSHIRE. 


Memorials of Old Devonshire. Edited by F.J. Snell. (Bemrose 
and Sons. 15s.)—These memorials refer to modern Devonshire 
rather than to mediaeval, the days of the Tudors and the 
Revolution rather than the Plantagenets, and we hear more of 
Devonshire worthies than historic places. Yet this variety of 
treatment is in every way suitable, and in this case necessary, 
for the roll of Elizabethan seamen alone, if there had been none 
else, would have made the county famous. A fascinating chapter is 
that on the Grenvilles, and scarcely less interesting is the account 
of the Courtenays. Few of the more famous Devonians are 
forgotten, and we have a lively sketch of that incorrigible old 
smuggler, Rattenbury. Even to-day he and his kidney are the 
most popular characters in the West Country. Among other 
well-known names, coupled with contemporary sketches of their 
haunts, we have Herrick and Browne of “ Britannia’s Pastorals.” 
It is remarkable that Herrick seems positively to have disliked 
mentioning Devonshire scenes in his poetry. “Ottery St. Mary 
and its Memories” provides what should be a regular feature of 
these “ Memorial” volumes, and one more likely to please the 
greater number of readers than the historical genealogies of 
Grenvilles and Courtenays: these “memories” belong to the 
county, and the county to allinterested in it. But we do not forget 
that the collection in this volume covers many facts of wide 
interest,—-“ The Prince of Orange at Brixham,” “ Honiton Lace” 
(an excellent account of the vicissitudes of the industry), “The 








Blowing up of Great Torrington Church,” aud “The Bloody 
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Eleventh.” ‘The illustrations are well chosen; perhaps the most 
successful is the portrait of Jack Rattenbury. 








MR. BAIN’S LATEST ROMANCE. 


In the Great God’s Hair. Translated from the Original Manu- 
script by F. W. Bain. (Parker. 5s. net.)—Mr. Bain is faithful 
to his readers, and continues to extract from his amazing 
manuscript new Indian fairy-tales, of that delicate type of which 
he'alone has the secret to-day. Of the latest we can only say 
that, while we like it less than the “Digit of the Moon,” it is as 
good as any of the others. Shiva is sitting in his house among 
the Himalayan snows when an unfortunate story-teller appears 
on the mountain, driven from the Court till he learns a new tale 
to put his King to sleep with. For his benefit the Lord of 
Creation tells the story of the “Lotus of the World,”—how the 
Princess Wanawakari was carried from her tower by her lover, 
and how by her woman’s wit she not only overcame her father’s 
anger and restored her husband to his kingdom, but turned from 
him the just resentment of the gods. The story-teller, however, 
isso moved at the thought of the Goddess of Love that he asks 
from Shiva permission to look upon her, and catching one glimpse 
of her, is straightway shrivelled up and becomes in the next 
incarnation a poet “hunting with a heart on fire for the eyes he 
could never find.” It is an exquisite tale, full of a beautiful 
symbolism and much wise philosophy, and told in a prose as 
delicate as it deserves. The conversation of the Princess with 
Indra contains a dissertation on marriage which may be recom- 
mended to our more emancipated Western world. As in all Mr. 
Bain’s books, there is much humour mingled with the poetry, 
which is no more than fitting when they deal with a Pantheon 
where Vishnu is to be found “in the very middle of tho sea, lying 
on the leaf of a lotus as it floated about on the waves, sucking 
his left toe and buried in meditation.” 





The Catalogue of the Franks Collection of Bookplates is com- 
pleted by the publication of a third volume, with supplement, 
compiled by E. R. J. Gambier Howe (British Museum). They 
are numbered, we see, up to 34,468. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ BOOKS. 


MAN’S RESPONSIBILITY; 


Or, How, and Why, the Almighty Introduced Evil upon 
the Earth. 
By THOMAS G. CARSON. 
8vo, cloth, 3s. net. 

This book not only traces the introduction of evil to the hand of the 
Almighty Himself, but it shows why it has been introduced, and the means by 
which its introduction has been effected. It also propounds a new theory of 
the Origin of Species, and also a means of averting the worst consequences of 
government by political parties. 


THOMAS CRANMER AND THE ENGLISH 
REFORMATION, 1489-1556. By Atzert Frepericx Po.tarp, M.A., 
F.B.H.S., Author of “ Henry VIII,” ‘‘ England under Protector Somerset,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth — fully Illustrated, 6s. No. 6in “Heroes of 

” Series. 
- LST ate nilasd has given us what is in the best sense of the word 

a biography; a critical, comprehensive account of the man and his work, 


written without any spirit of partisanship.”—St. James’s Gazette, 
The Re- 


CONSTANTINE THE GREAT. 
organisation of the Empire and the ———_ of the Church. By J. B. 
Firtn, Author of “ Augustus Cesar,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, fully 
Illustrated, 5s. No. 39 in “‘The Heroes of the Nations.” 

“It is a book which ought to be in the hands of all cultured men and 
women.”—Daily Telegraph. : 
“Mr. Firth wrote an admirable biography for the series on ‘ Augustus 

Cesar.’ He has now written a no less satisfactory monograph of the first 


Christian Emperor.’’—Scotsman. 
THE UNITED STATES, 1607-1904. A 


History of Three Centuries of Progress in Population, Politics, Industry, 
Commerce, and Civilization. By W. E. CHANCELLOR and F. W. HEwEs. 
Handsomely printed in Pica Type, with numerous Illustrations and Maps. 
In 10 vols. 8vo, cloth extra, 15s. net per vol. 

The volumes will contain diagrams and tables showing the successive stages 
of our industrial and financial development, comprehensive maps Pawo 
the record of the territorial expansion of the nation, and a series of portraits, 
from steel plates or in photogravure, of representative national leaders. 
Volumes ready :—Vol. I., COLONIZATION, 1607-1697, Vol, I1., COLONIAL 

UNION, 1698-1774. 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 


WANTED! A COOK. By Aan DALz. 
8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
“There are delicate situations, which are handled most artistically, and the 
book is full of fresh humour.””—Liverpool Daily Courier. 
“There is a laugh in every page.”’—Scotsman. 
SEND FOR NEW LIST. 











Crown 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.; 
AND NEW YORK, 


MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS, 


THROUGH ISLE AND EMPIiIR 


By Vicomte R, D'HUMIRRES. 
With a Prefatory Note by RUDYARD KIPLING, 5, 
“We do not hesitate to pronounce this book one of the 
notable that has appeared in the past quarter of a century,,,.. It 
should find a place in every Englishman's library.” ban 
—Daily Telegraph, 











TWO FASCINATING BOOKS OF MEMOIRS, 


1. A BELLE OF THE FIFTIES, 


Memoirs of Mrs, Clay of Alabama, covering Social and Polj 
Life in Washington and the South, 1853-66. Edited ae 
STERLING, 

With many contemporary Portraits, 10s. 6d. net, 


2. A DIARY FROM DIXIE. 
By MARY BOYKIN CHESNUT. Illustrated, 10s. 64, net, 


The author gives vivid pictures of the social life that went on 
in the midst of the Confederate War. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF HEINRICH HEINE 
Vol. III. GERMANY—ROMANCERO (Bks. I., II.) 5g, 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


Vol. I, THE BOOK OF SONGS. Vol. II. NEW POEMS, & ATTA TROLL, 
5s. each vol. 


THE LATEST NOVELS. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF 
3s6d.net. AN AMBITIOUS MOTHER, 


“A more thoroughly candid account of how an American woman 
succeeded in marrying her daughters I have never read,”— World, 


DUKE’S SON. By Cosmo Haminton. 6s, 


“This book is not for boys or girls, although it may be read with 
chuckling pleasure by old boys and old girls...... It is a remarkable 
work, and having once taken it up, its reader's attention will be held 
until the very end...... The Baron commends this book.’—Punch, 


NANCY STAIR. By Exrvor M. Lane. 63, 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


“One of the best novels which the season has yet produced is 
unquestionably ‘ Nancy Stair.’ Nancy is certainly one of the most 
charming heroines of modern fiction.”—Manchester Courier, 


THE MACDONNELLS. By J. A.C. Syxzs. 65. 


“Tt isclever and biting...... there is something almost Thackerayan 
in the author's relentless treatment of her characters.” 
—Daily Mail. 


AMANDA OF THE MILL. By Marte Vay Vorst, 
Author of ‘‘'The Woman who Toils.” 6s, 


“Unusual in strength, sincerity, and realism ; full of colour, 
life, and force.”—Saturday Review. 


CUT LAURELS. By M. Haminron. 68 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 
“One of the most strikingly original novels that we have read 
lately.” — Guardian. 


THE STIGMA. By J. L. HERBERTSON. 68. 

This is a very powerful and interesting story. The heroine is a 
young girl who has to live down the memory of her unprincipled 
mother, and both herself and her surroundings are described with 
uncommon skill. 











MR. HEINEMANN will publish during May 
two important Novels :— 


A DARK LANTERN. 


By ELIZABETH ROBINS (C. E. Rarmonp), 
Author of “The Magnetic North,” &c, 


2. THE GAME. 
By JACK LONDON, 
Author of “The Call of the Wild,” &c, 


1. 6s. 


6s. 








London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford St., W.O. 
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MR. NASH’S LIST. 


Now READY.—2 vols,, 24s. net. SECOND and LIMITED EDITION. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF TWO 
EMPERORS. 


William I. of Germany and Francis-Joseph of Austria. 


B.—This work was withdrawn for several months, but it is now agaiu 
presented to the public in its original form, 





SECOND EDITION.—12s. 6d. 


WITH THE RUSSIANS 
IN PEACE AND WAR. 


Recollections of a Military Attaché. 


By Col. the Hon. F, A, WELLESLEY, formerly British Military Attaché 

in Russia, ; 

Athenzum.—" We put down this fascinating work with regret......Col. Welles- 
ley admits us so frankly into his confidence that in reading his narrative we 
almost seem to realise the presence of the grand dukes, princes, and generals. 

Daily Telegraph.—‘* The book is one which should be read by all who wish to 
understand the tremendous catastrophe which is developing under our eyes in 





NOW READY.—3s, 6d. net. 


ASPECTS OF BALZAC. 


By W. H. HELM. 





FOURTH LARGE EDITION.—7s. 6d. 


THE TRUTH ASOUT THE TSAR 


And the Present State of Russia. 
By CARL JOUBEBT, Author of “ Russia as it Really Is.” 





A BOOK WHICH SHOULD BE IN EVERY LIBRARY. 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
SPANISH INFLUENCE ON 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By MARTIN HUME, 
Examiner in Spanish in the University of London. 


Times.—' Major Hume's treatment of this complicated and fascinating theme 
is a model of illuminative compression.......Lucid and thorough.” 





SEVENTH IMPRESSION.—7s. 6d. 


RUSSIA AS IT REALLY IS. 


By CARL JOUBERT, 





NOW READY.—3s. 6d. 


LETTERS TO A DEBUTANTE. 


By LADY JEPHSON. 





New Six-Shilling Novels. 
A DAUGHTER OF KINGS. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of ‘A Red, Red Rose.” 


A CHARMING ROMANCE, 


THE ROSE BROCADE. 


By Mrs, PHILIP CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY, Author of 
“The Mischief of a Glove,” &c. 


MR. COBB'S BEST NOVEL. 


SOPHY BUNCE. 


By THOMAS COBB, Author of “The Intriguers.” 
NOW READY. — A GREAT HUMAN STORY. 


SETH OF THE CROSS. 


By ALPHONSE COURLANDER, Author of “The Taskmaster.” 


4 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


A MAID AT LARGE. 


By the Author of “ Strawberry Leaves.” 





NOW READY.—3s. 6d. 
NEW HUMOROUS BOOK BY MORLEY ROBERTS. 


By MORLEY ROBERTS, 
Authcr 9? “ The Promotion of the Admiral,”’ &&. 


The Books in the following List.can be had at all the Libraries 
and of all Booksellers. Mr. Lane will send post-free to any 
address a List of his Recent Publications and Illustrated 
Prospectuses. 


THE LIFE &LETTERS 
OF R. S. HAWKER 


cere OF MORWENSTOW). By his Son-in-Law, C. E. BYLES. Numerous 
llustrations, including a Water-Colour Portrait by the EARL OF CAR- 
LISLE, Lithographs by J. LEY PETHYBRIDGE, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

TIMES.—“ A triumphant acquittal.” 

WORLD.—“ Perhaps the best-written life of a man with a delightful person- 
ality published for some time.” 

ATHENXZUM.—* Mr. Byles has performed his task—by no means an easy one 
—with skilland good taste. The book has evidently been with him, as with his 
publisher, a genuine labour of love....... From the very frontispiece—a clever 
coloured sketch by Lord Carlisle—to the last page this book reveals an 
original in mind, manner, and garb, whose portrait Mr, Byles has drawn with 
singular fulness and fidelity.” 


WITH THE PILGRIMS TO MECCA 


The Great Pilgrimage, A.H. 1318, A.D. 1902. By HADJI KHAN, M.R.AS., 
and WILFRID SPARROY. With an Introduction by Professor VAM- 
BERY, and many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 
ACADEMY.—* Vivid and picturesque......The author’s description of the 
extraordinary ceremonies is graphic and convincing.” 











THE 


TWENTIETH CENTURY CHILD. 
By EDWARD H. COOPER. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
‘ = COUNTESS OF WARWICK, in the DAILY MAIL.—* This delightful 
00k,” 
ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ Mr. Cooper has made himself the expert on 
child-life,” 


THE CREED OF CHRIST. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


The Rev. R. J. CAMPBELL (of the City Temple), in the DAILY 
CHRONICLE,.—“ I should be glad to have written this book... It is almost as 
remarkable in its way as was ‘ Ecce Homo’ a generation or so ago. I may say 
without fear of being misunderstood, that a considerable portion of it [The 
Creed of Christ] has already entered into my pulpit teaching, which is only 
the same thing as to say that most of the views herein set forth are already in 
the air; consciously or subconsciously the modern mind is laying hold of 
them. To this unknown writer is due the credit of possessing a spiritual 
insight and a clear and forceful style which few possess, and which has 
equipped him for the task of showing others what they already think.” 

SUNDAY SUN.—‘‘ This is, perhaps, the most remarkable and the most 
fascinating book which has appeared on its own lines since Ernest Renan 
issued to an astonished world ‘ La Vie de Jésus,’” 

DUNDEE ADVERTISER.—“ This very remarkable book.” 








FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


RIFLE AND ROMANCE IN THE 
INDIAN JUNGLE: 


Being the Record of Thirteen Years of Indian Jungle Life. By Captain 
A, I. R. GLASFURD (Indian Army). With numerous Illustrations by 
the Author and Reproductions from Photographs, demy 8vo, 16s, net. 
[Ready May 9th. 


LOVE’S JOURNEY, | JOACHIM (in the Living 
and other Poems. By ETHEL Masters.of Music Series). By J. A. 
CLIFFORD, Author of ‘ Songs of FULLER MAITLAND, Crown 
Dreams.” Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net, Svo, 2s. 6d. net. 

[Ready May 9th, [Ready May 9th. 








NOVELS AT SIX SHILLINGS. 


MR. JOHN LANE begs to announce that he will publish on 
May 9th a New Novel by WILLIAM J. LOCKE, the 
Author of “ Where Love Is,” “ Derelicts,” “ Idols,” 5:c., entitled 


THE MORALS OF MARCUS ORDEYNE. 
THE MORALS OF MARCUS ORDEYNE. 
THE MORALS OF MARCUS ORDEYNE. 


Crown Svyo, 6s. 


Gs. RECENT NOVELS. 6s. 


A CHILD OF THE SHORE. Muppieron Fox. 
BEFORE THE CRISIS. F. B. Morr. 
HELEN OF TROY. W. S. Jackson. 
THE MANITOBAN. H. H. Basurorp. 
WIDDICOMBE. M. P. WILLCOOKS. 


A NEW PAOLO & FRANCESCA. 
ANNIE E. HoLpswortu. 


CONSTANCE WEST. E. R. Punsuon. 
At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 








London; EVELEIGH NASH, 82 Bedford Street. 


JOHN LANE, LONDON and NEW YORK. 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 





FREE OPINIONS. 


MARIE CORELLI. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


* Miss Marie Corelli has always had the courage of her opinions.......‘ Free 
Opinions’ is an individual, interesting, and really well-written expression of 


the views of a woman who......is a power and a personality.”"—Daily Express, 





PENTHESILEA. A Poem. By LAvrENcE Binyon, Author 


of ‘‘ The Death of Adam,” &. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Laurenee Rinyon treats this exacting subject in blank verse of notice- 
able distinction, marked everywhere by an accomplished artistry in giving new 
cadences to this best of English measures, and by a proper classical calmness 
and dignity of feeling which, however, never leaves the work cold nor 
prevents it from being pathetic upon occasion. It is a beautiful poem, and 


will be read with interest and admiration by any lover of poetry.”—Scotsman. 


THE JAPANESE SPIRIT. By OKAKuRA-YOSHISABURO. 


With an Introduction by Gzorcz MeErepitH. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


A REGISTER OF NATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


By W. P. Courtney. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 31s, 6d. net. 


CATHERINE DE’ MEDICI AND THE FRENCH 
REFORMATION. By Epitx Sicuet, Author of ‘‘Women and Men of 
the French Renaissance,” ‘‘ The Household of the Lafayettes,” &. Demy 


8vo, with 12 Illustrations, 15s. net. 


“'She has displayed in the pages before us the most excellent qualities of 
temper, industry, and perception, and in her treatment of an enigmatic and 
elusive figure she has neither ignored the complications of her material nor 


shrunk from solving its perplexities.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


JOHN GRAHAM OF CLAVERHOUSE, VISCOUNT 
OF DUNDEE, 1648-1689. By C. Sanrorp Terry, M.A. Illustrated, 


demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


“On the whole it does not seem too much to say that this book promises to 
be the definitive biography of a man whose character has been traduced by 


‘prejudice founded upon wilful neglect of evidence.’”—Morning Post. 


THE KING IN EXILE (CHARLES II.) By Eva 


Scott, Author of ‘‘Rupert Prince Palatine.” Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 
15s. net. 

*A most welcome contribution to historical literature upon a period in 
Charles's life of which the average student knows comparatively little.” 

—Daily Graphic. 
URBAN VIII. By Wittiam Nassav WEECH, B.A. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

“The writer has produced a clear and critical narrative without any real 
sacrifice of detail....... There are many interesting notes on papal programmes 
for the re-conversion of England in Mr. Weech’s monograph, which is a very 
even, scholarly and judicious performance.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


A HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT WORLD. By 
GrorGe STEPHEN GOODSPEED, Ph.D., Professor of Ancient History in 
the University of Chicago. With Illustrations, Maps, and Plats, large 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SUN AND THE SERPENT. A Contribution to 
the History of oot Worship. By Brigade-Surgeon C. F. OtpHam, 
Demy 8vo, with 33 Full-page Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 

“Dr. Oldham speaks from a well-informed mind, and utters his views with 
such moderation and clearness that they commend themselves to serious 
consideration.” —Scotsman, 


MONARCH, THE BIG BEAR. By Ernest THompson 

Srtox. With many Drawings by the Author in Half-tone and Line, 5s. net, 

“A more charming and pathetic animal story was never written even by 
that sympathetic student of wild life, Thompson Seton.”—Daily Express, 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
JORN UHL. By Gustav Frenssen. The most popular 


German novel of modern times. 


TALES OF RYE TOWN. By Mavp Srepney Rawson, 
Author of ‘‘ A Lady of the Regency,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The best book of short stories we have read for a year or two—one of the 
best we have ever read.”—Morning Post. 


JOHN FLETCHER’S MADONNA. By Mrs. Comyns 
Carr, Author of ‘* Cottage Folks,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“‘Mrs. Comyns Carr has very cleverly worked out an original idea. con- 
triving her picture in a perfect mosaic of picturesque detail...... -The Baron 
strongly recommends it to those capable of enjoying a good novel when they 
get it.”—Punch. 


A ROUGH REFORMER. By ERNEST GLANVILLE, Author 
of ‘The Kloof Bride.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“‘Smartly written and witty, and full of character and grim satire.” 
—Daily Mail, 
THE STEPPING STONE. By HELEN Hester CoLvi.t, 
Author of * Our Wills and Fates,” ‘‘ Mr. Bryant’s Mistake,” &c. 63. 
“It is a book which pleases and detains the reader throughout, both for the 
thought put into it, and its simple, but effective writing.” —Jimes, 


Please write for Complete Catalogue and Announcement List and Prospectu ses of 
all New Books. 





A. CONSTABLE & CO., Limited, 16 James St., Haymarket, S.W. 


a 


Messrs. BELL’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Catalogues sent post-free on application, 
Dedicated by Special Permission to H.M. lewandra, 


Queen A 
THE HISTORY OF PORTRAIT MINIA. 
RES. By Grorece C. Witiramson, Litt.D. 2 v 
aiPTant oy) eats mandgahbel Maine Ce 
ky , containi “painted Mi 
as Frontispiece a Replica of a Portrait of "Queen Alomneee ite! atid 
pera — ine x to gotimee agg = or this work, This mem 
ortrait can be obtained in no other form. Limited to 50 copi 
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Norice.—With this week's “ SpecraToR” is issued, gratis, a 


lireraky SUPPLEMENT. 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE China seas are still in labour, and still the fiery birth 
of Mars Marinus is delayed. We read of how Rozhdest- 
vensky’s fleet, like another Armada, lies “floating many a 
mile,” stretched from Cape Varela to the head of the Kamranh 
Peninsula in “an immense arc”; and of how, while the 
“torpedo-boats are darting about in all directions,” the 
fortress on the waves awaits the coming of Admiral Neboga- 
toff’s squadron; but as to when and how the new Trafalgar 
will be fought no man knows. All that can be said with 
certainty is that such an action must be fought, that on it 
hangs the fate of Eastern Asia, and that though the Japanese 
are weaker on paper, they are very likely much stronger in fact 
than their enemy. Probably the Russians will move towards 
their objective, Vladivostok, by the channel between Formosa 
and the mainland—indeed, as we go to press it is reported 
that they have left Kamranh Bay—and probably, also, the 
Japanese will attack them in the strait and from behind, as 
our sailors attacked the Spaniards. They will, that is, harry 
them by day, and still more by night, by constant torpedo 
and light-cruiser attacks. Meantime no one knows, or can 
even form a safe conjecture, where: the Japanese fleet is 
hidden. We see their gigantic prey full of strength and 
bravery, but the cunning hunter who will hunt down the 
quarry lies in his ambush, and gives no sign. 








The event of the last few days has been the resignation of 
M. Deleassé, followed after some delay by its withdrawal. 
The able Foreign Minister of France thought himself not 
quite sufficiently supported by the Premier in the debate 
of Wednesday week on his policy in Morocco, and probably 
was not supported in secret discussion by the entire 
Cabinet; while the more Radical section of the Bloc were 
inclined to criticise him severely for not having secured the 
adhesion of Germany to the Anglo-French “ Agreement.” 
He therefore resigned on April 2lst, and for a few days 
the one preoccupation of politicians was the situation in 
France. It was thought, to speak plainly, that Count von 
Billow had tripped up M. Delcassé. The remonstrances of all 
grave statesmen in France, and of most foreign Cour'ts, and 
doubtless some pledges from within the Cabinet that he should 
have a free hand, prevailed with M. Delcassé, and on Sunday 
it was understood that he had withdrawn his resignation. 
The congratulations of all Europe followed, and even the 


the Atlantic ports of the Moorish Empire—Rabat, Mogador, 
and Casabianca—with their Hinterlands, in which Germans 
would at once grow cotton. Their views were rejected, or 
rather depreeated, by Count von Bilow; but they gradually 
spread among the people, until at last the Emperor made his 
complaint about the exclusion of Germany from the Anglo- 


| French Agreement, and paid his visit to Tangier. The 


ultimate idea, of course, is a partition of Morocco, which 
the Germans declare to be far more fertile than Algeria, 
between Germany, France, and Spain, the Atlantic sea- 
board falling to the share of Germany. Russia, it is 
assumed, cannot oppose, and Great Britain will shrink 
from the task. It is quite possible that the Pan-Ger- 
mans are putting forward demands which they themselves 
would admit to be unreasonable, in order to cover more 
moderate proposals; but our readers will remember the sort 
of shriek of annoyance which went up from Germany when 
the Anglo-French Agreement first became public. “Is this,” 
said paper after paper, “ what you call securing for Germany 
a place in the sun? ” 


The dispute between Sweden and Norway draws nearer, as 
we predicted it would, to total separation. The offer of the 
Prince Regent to submit the terms of union between the two 
States to revision has been rejected, and that in a way which 
suggests that the Norwegians as a body utterly distrust the 
Swedes, The Government of Christiania has, in fact, demanded 
that the right of Norway to Consuls under a. Norwegian 
Minister shall be granted before negotiations can be entered 
upon, but that if the negotiations fail, “each kingdom shall 
have the right to decide upon the future form of its national 
existence.” That is a definite threat of separation, all the 
more formidable because Sweden has decided that even to 
retain Norway she will not employ force. The whole course 
of the negotiations reveals two facts,—a distaste in Norway 
for any connection with Sweden, so strong as to blind. her 
people to their danger from Russia; and the absence in both 
States of any diplomatist of the first force. It is to be feared 
that the centrifugal influence which is so strong in’ Austria 
just now is strong also in Scandinavia, and will, for the time 
at least, prevail. It is of bad omen for Europe, where the 
great military Powers are hungering for the expansion of 
their frontiers. 





The reply of the Powers to the recent decree of the Cretan 
Assembly proclaiming the union with Greece was communi- 
cated to the Assembly on Saturday last. As was to be 
expected, the Powers declare any alteration of the existing 
political status of the island to be impossible at present, and 
refer to the concessions made to Prince George on April 8rd 
as representing the maximum they can accord. The attitude 
of Greece was defined by the Premier, M. Delyanni, in the 





German semi-official Press protested that Germany had no 





Chamber on the same day. His Government, he said, 
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sympathised with the desire of the insurgent chiefs for union 
with Greece, and he had himself recommended to the Powers 
the demand of the Cretan Chamber. At the same time, the 
_ Government would refuse “all participation in any action 
which tended to abolish in any part of the island the régime 
established by the Powers, and, disapproving of the revo- 
lutionary movement, they would advise them to restrict them- 
selves to seeking for reforms and to resume their occupations.” 
This reminds one somewhat of the two-edged Greek oracles 
of old; but in justice to M. Delyanni it must be borne in mind 
that the position of Greece in the matter is extremely delicate. 


There are evidently two sets of ideas in Japan as to the 
future of the Island Empire. Mr. J. Hays Hammond, a friend 
of President Roosevelt, lecturing before the American Political 
Science Association, quoted a recent utterance of the President 
of the Japanese House of Peers. That dignitary said :—* The 
sacred duty is incumbent upon us, as the leading State of 
Asiatic progress, to stretch a helping hand to China, India, 
Korea, to all the Asiatics who have confidence in us, and who 
are capable of civilisation. As their more powerful friend, 
we desire them all to be free from the yoke which Europe has 
placed upon them, and that they may thereby prove to the 
world that the Orient is capable of measuring swords with 
the Occident on any field of battle.” On the other hand, all 
prominent Japanese in Europe and America declare that 
their Empire will seek nothing except an alliance with Great 
Britain and the general peace of Asia. Thus Baron Kaneko, 
the unofficial Japanese Envoy in the United States, speaking 
at a banquet in New York on Tuesday night, and discussing 
the after effects of the war, stated that France and Germany 
would keep their foothold in the Far East, “Russia will be 
permitted to remain unmolested in her proper bounds of 
Siberia,” and the United States would enjoy full occupation 
of the Philippines, an occupation which Japan never regarded 
with jealous eyes. We have little doubt ourselves that 
Baron Kaneko represents the views of the governing group 
in Tokio. We must not forget, however, that the Japanese; 
like all Governments, will to a great extent be guided by 
events, and by the views current among the common people 
of Japan, of whose desires as yet we know almost nothing. 


The Times of Saturday last prints a remarkable despatch 
from its Tokio correspondent on the “ golden silence” of the 
Japanese. Thus, when the Russian Press has preached the 
doctrine of extermination, or denounced the Mikado as Anti- 
Christ, these ebullitions have elicited at most a brief 
reference, but never any violent protest. Again, the Japanese 
have refrained from exploiting the undoubted outrages com- 
mitted by Russian soldiers against the persons and properties 
of non-combatants. ‘ Whether he trusts the world’s intelli- 
gence to detect the truth, or whether he is too proud to 
defend himself at the expense of others, the fact is that he 
preserves silence.” The correspondent also contrasts the 
attitude of the Japanese in freeing all non-combatant 
prisoners with that of the Russians, who, according to a list 
furnished by themselves, have detained three hundred and 
three out of a total of three hundred and thirty-nine. 
Even after the fall of Port Arthur there was no retaliation 
—all the non-combatants being suffered to go free without a 
moment’s delay—although the number of Japanese found in 
the fortress (seventy-six all told) pointed to a lamentable 
neglect of the hundreds and hundreds of wounded Japanese 
who fell within the Russian lines. We may note in the same 
issue an account of the treatment of the Russian prisoners 
at Matsuyama, in the island of Shikoku, which shows that 
alike in regard to medical attendance, nursing, dietary, 
comfort, and general consideration the conduct of the Japanese 
has been all that could be desired. 


Telegrams from Szechuan confirm a rumour, which was at 
first disbelieved, that the Chinese Resident in Tibet has been 
murdered with all his suite. The news has been treated as 
serious, but its importance depends upon facts to which there 
is at present no clue. Has the Resident, who seems to have 
met his fate on the Chinese border, been killed by orders 
from Pekin, or by Tibetan insurgents, or by friends of the 
dismissed Dalai Lama? The last is by far the most 
probable explanation, but. there is as yet no particle of 
evidence for one theory more than another. The Viceroy of 





———___ 
Szechuan has an army, and unless all Tibet is raging agai 
China, is quite strong enough to avenge an outrage whieh 
unless committed by brigands, is also a grave insult, 


The Letters Patent and Order in Council establishing the 
new Constitution for the Transvaal, together with Mr, I, 
ton’s covering despatch to Sir A. Lawley, were published ina 
Parliamentary Paper on Tuesday. After justifying the 
resort to an intermediate stage before granting ful] self. 
government, Mr. Lyttelton states that the Government have 
decided to leave the matter of the War Loan to the new 
Assembly. The omission to grant a similar Constitution to 
the Orange River Colony is explained on the groung that 
there is less urgency than in the Transvaal, where there are 
“industrial and economic conditions which make it very 
desirable in that Colony to have at the earliest date some 
better means of ascertaining the views of the different 
sections of the population than the present system affords” 
This argument would, we are bound to point out, haye carried 
more weight if the Government had not conspicuously dis. 
regarded it in the case of the Chinese Labour Ordinance, 
For then, as the Daily Chronicle aptly reminds us, we were told 
that anything in the nature of a popular vote was yp. 
necessary, and that ample means already existed for gauging 
the views of the different sections of the population. There 
are, as we have pointed out elsewhere, valid reasons for 
postponing the immediate grant of a Constitution to the 
Orange River Colony, but Mr. Lyttelton’s special line of 
argument is one which he, at any rate, is not entitled to use, 


The new Constitution, while rejecting any nominated ele. 
ment in the Legislature other than the actual members of 
the Administration, provides for a Legislative Assembly con. 
sisting of the Lieutenant-Governor, between thirty and thirty. 
five elected, and between six and nine official Members. The 
debates and proceedings are to be conducted in English, but 
any Member may speak in Dutch by leave of the President, 
The salaries of the Lieutenant-Governor, Judges of the 
Supreme Court, and members of the Executive Council, 
together with the sums payable by the Transvaal to the 
Inter-Colonial Council, will be provided out of the Civil List, 
which has been reserved, and is exempt from the control of 
the new Assembly. Measures for the appropriation of revenue 
and the imposition of taxes can only be initiated by the 
Lieutenant-Governor, but all ordinary legislation will be 
controlled by the elective majority. The franchise is con- 
ferred on every burgher of the late Republic entitled to vote 
for the First Volksraad, and every white subject occupying 
premises of the annual value of £10 or capital value of £100, 
or earning £100 a year. The electoral districts will be framed 
upon the basis of the number of voters, and not of the white 
inhabitants, as was the case under the Republic, and a Com. 
mission will be appointed to draw their boundaries. Finally, 
the constituencies will be redistributed every four years in 
accordance with the fluctuation in the number of voters as 
established by the biennial registration lists, 

The ad interim Report of the Estates Commissioners 
on the working of the Irish Land Act of 1903 from 
November, 1903, to December, 1904, was issued on Tuesday. 
Without going into details, we may concentrate atten- 
tion on the broad fact that whereas the Act contemplated 
that the applications for advances, and the amount to be 
advanced by the Department, would not at first exceed 
the proceeds of an issue of five millions of Land Stock 
per annum, the applications for advances and offers for sale 
up to March, 1905, make a total estimated purchase-money 
of estates sold or offered for sale to the Commissioners of 
£19,115,830. As a result of this state of affairs both the 
staff (seventy-five officials) and accommodation have already 
proved entirely insufficient for dealing promptly and methodi- 
cally with applications, and the Commissioners have been 
unable to keep any estates on their hands for the purpose of 
improving them. 


The Standard, we are glad to see, has been devoting a great 
deal of attention during the past week to the War Office and 
the Volunteers, and proposes in the future to deal regularly 
with Volunteer subjects. The Standard also urges that an 
Association should be formed which should make the needs 
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of Volunteers felt by the public and the Government. We, 
like the Standard, desire that the question of the Volunteers 
should be kept steadily before the nation; but great care 
must be taken to prevent the enemies of the Volunteer Force 
having any excuse for declaring that an attempt is being 
made to put undue pressure upon the Government. Again, 
the Institute of Volunteer Officers to a great extent covers 
the ground of the proposed Association. Might it not be 
peter to form a strong Committee composed of civilian 
friends of the Volunteers and ex-Volunteers, who would 
make it their business to represent and protect the true 
interests of the force P Such a Committee could easily keep 
in touch with the best active Volunteer opinion, and yet 
would not be open to the objections stated above. 


We trust that the Standard will not think us ungrateful 
in regard to the admirable work it is doing on the Volunteer 
question if we venture to protest against its statement that 
«the sole reason for their existence as a military force lies in 
their readiness to resist an invader at a moment’s notice.” 
That may be one reason for their existence. It is certainly 
not the sole reason. The essential reason for the existence of 
the Volunteers is to train the civilian manhood of the nation 
to arms, and thus to provide a reservoir of trained men which 
can be drawn upon at any great national emergency. In 
support of our contention, we can urge that the Volunteers 
have already provided such a reservoir, and can point to the 
answer made by the Volunteers to the call to arms in 1899 
and 1900. The Volunteers sent some thirty thousand men to 
the front, and, as our correspondent “ Volunteer Field Officer” 
has shown, offered to send at least sixty thousand. Mr. 
Arnold-Forster has called this a “meagre” response, and 
apparently considers that the reservoir view of the Volunteers 
may be disregarded altogether when the future of the force 
is considered. 


Thursday’s newspapers report a speech made by Major 
Seely at a meeting of civilian rifle clubs in the Isle of Wight, 
in the course of which reference was made to a letter from 
the Secretary of State for War in regard to the contribution 
to rifle clubs which was part of his original scheme. Mr. 
Arnold-Forster now states that the £50,000 then promised 
will only be available out of money saved by cutting down 
expenditure on the Volunteers. Major Seely in commenting 
on this letter most properly declared “that if rifle clubs 
could not receive a grant without a reduction of the Volunteer 
Force, they would be a great deal better withoutit.” With this 
view we entirely concur, as we feel sure will the vast majority 
of civilian riflemen. The notion of inducing civilian 
riflemen to join in the attack on the Volunteers by dangling 
a £50,000 grant before their eyes is utterly ridiculous, and 
shows what desperate expedients have to be resorted to by 
the defenders of the new Army scheme. 


Mr. Brodrick made a speech at Godalming on Thursday 
which, if the present Government were like any Government 
of which the nation has had experience, or if Mr. Chamberlain 
were not so politically crushed and broken by the failure of 
his hopes, must surely have consequences, and those of a 
most momentous kind. Mr. Brodrick, in spite of a few 
clumsy and perfunctory attempts to show that Mr. Chamber- 
lain is not a Chamberlainite, devoted the greater part of 
his speech to the denunciation of Chamberlainism root and 
branch. Mr. Balfour's policy, he insisted, was not merely “a 
diluted edition of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, or rather of those 
extreme Protectionists who had endeavoured to cover their 
policy by using Mr. Chamberlain’s name.” Again, “ the 
Sheffield policy was not a mere Birmingham-and-water policy, 
—not merely a Protectionist policy mixed with water; it was a 
policy in itself.” Considering that no one in the Birmingham 
area ever dreamt of advocating the Chamberlain policy till 
Mr. Chamberlain did, and that since he promulgated it the 
Birmingham Members have wisely said “ditto” to their 
chief, this denunciation of the Birmingham policy by name is 
not a little noteworthy. Finally, Mr. Brodrick declared that 
the Brighton defeat was due “to the fear that their party 
Was going to the very extremes of that fiscal legislation the 
futility and the unwisdom of which he had pointed out.” We 
should like to hear the opinion of Mr. Loder on this point, 
and also of the Tariff Reform League. We always under- 








stood that Mr. Loder was a mild Balfourite very much of 
Mr. Brodrick’s own complexion, and that the Tariff Reform 
League supported him with difficulty, 


It will be very curious to see, to begin with, whether any of 
Mr. Brodrick’s colleagues resent this speech. It may be 
remembered that one of them—the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer—said at Birmingham at the beginning of the Fiscal 
controversy that he adopted his father’s programme in every 
particular, and that others, like Mr. Alfred Lyttelton and 
Lord Lansdowne, act under Mr. Chamberlain in the organisa- 
tions which, though they bear the Liberal Unionist label, are 
in reality part of the machinery of Tariff Reform. But even 
if they are mute, will not Mr. Chamberlain himself think it 
necessary to defend the Birmingham policy, and show that 
the Sheffield policy 7s Birmingham-and-water? Certainly the 
old Mr. Chamberlain would never have allowed such things to 
be said without a retort, and a pretty severe‘one. Unless, how- 
ever, we are greatly mistaken, Mr. Chamberlain will now “ pass 
quietly by without answer,” ready to endure anything rather 
than run the risk of a public denial of his pathetic attempts 
to show that Chamberlainism and Balfourism are in reality 
identical. In the same way, we expect that Mr. Brodrick’s 
Chamberlainite colleagues will suffer and be weak in silence. 
Our belief that this is how things will go is strengthened by 
the significant fact that neither the Times, the Daily Mail, 
the Standard, the Daily Telegraph, nor any other of the 
Chamberlainite organs deals with Mr. Brodrick’s defiance of 
Mr. Chamberlain in its leading articles. 


Mr. Creswell’s admirable pamphlet, “'The Chinese Labour 
Question from Within” (P. S. King and Son, 4d. net), a 
temperate but exceedingly damaging indictment of the inden- 
tured laboursystem as it is worked in the Transvaal, deserves the 
closest attention of all who are interested in Imperial affairs. 
His objection to Chinese labour is not based on sentimental 
grounds—he admits that at the moment both natives and China- 
men are on all the best mines in greater material comfort than 
they have ever known in their lives—though he rightly insists 
on the debasing effect this system must have on a community 
which makes up its mind to build its whole social edifice on it. 
He impeaches the policy on broad public grounds as short- 
sighted, reactionary, and undemocratic. In his view, it has 
only been rendered possible by the political supremacy of 
financial corporations whose interest in the Colony is external 
and of a purely pecuniary character, and its continuance will 
be fatal to the existence of a progressive and prosperous com- 
munity of white men. Dismissing the cancelling of the 
Ordinance as impracticable, and even dangerous, he recom- 
mends the appointment of a real Royal Commission (as 
opposed to the original Commission, in which the financial 
interest predominated) to collect evidence exhaustively and 
impartially, and then to leave the Colony when endowed with 
full responsible government to settle the matter for itself. 


Without in the least wishing to impugn its legal soundness, 
we deeply regret Mr. Justice Farwell’s decision in regard to 
Stonehenge. By it not only is. Sir Edmund Antrobus’s 
exclusive ownership established, but it is clearly stated 
that the public have no right of access to Stonehenge. We 
have not space to go into the argument in virtue of which the 
rights of private property have been thus rigidly applied to a 
great national monument. We cannot help thinking, how- 
ever, that this is a case in which an adverse decision, by 
enlightening the public, will clear the way for more vigorous 
action. Now that it is realised that Sir Edmund Antrobus 
has not only the right to enclose Stonehenge, but, if he so 
chose, to build a brick wall round it, exclude the public 
altogether, or sell the stones to an American millionaire, a 
powerful impetus will be given to the movement for acquiring 
the monument for the nation. For this reason we cannot 
agree with Mr. Justice Farwell when he said that the case 
ought never to have been brought. As the Times remarks in 
an excellent leading article in the issue of the 20th inst., “it 
is hardly reasonable that it should be in the absolute discre- 
tion of a private individual to control the future of so remark- 
able a relic of the earliest inhabitants of the British Isles.” 


Bank Rate, 24 per cent. 
Consols (2) per cent.) were on Friday 90}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—_—@~—— 
M. DELCASSE. 


an triumph of M. Delcassé—for it is a triumph—is a 
fresh seeurity for the peace of the world. It is 
quite obvious, in spite of denials, that the German 
Government desired his downfall, and most probable that 
it intrigued to promote it. The semi-official Press of 
Germany is never so unanimous in its censures unless it 
has received its cue from the Foreign Office, and the 
Foreign Office gives no cue without the permission of the 
Emperor. The Imperial Government has, indeed, from its 
own point of view, grave reason for disliking M. Deleassé. 
He has twice helped to baffle its hopes of seeing one of its 
potential enemies involved in war with a Great Power,— 
once when the Fashoda affair so nearly irritated France 
into war with Great Britain, and again when he helped to 
persuade both Russia and Great Britain into a working 
compromise over the discreditable incident of the Dogger 
Bank. M. Delcass¢, moreover, is known to be strongly in 
favour of continuing the Franco-Russian Alliance, and also 
of perfecting the entente cordiale with Great Britain ; and 
neither of those policies is, or can be, agreeable to Germary. 
Apart from all intrigues, her people have from their 
geographical position a natural, and in no way discreditable, 
reason for wishing that neither Russia nor France should 
remain as strong as they recently have been. So long as 
they remain armed to the teeth and united, Germany is 
liable to invasion from both sides. The German Foreign 
Office may be trying to lessen this national and permanent 
danger in rather petty and discreditable ways—by suggest- 
ing, for instance, to Russia that large concessions to Japan 
will mean the downfall of the Monarchical principle in 
Hurope, or by trying to convince France that ententes with 
Great Britain are valueless—but the motive for all these 
subtle devices is in itself neither unreasonable nor 
blameworthy. There are nations which do not stoop to 
intrigue—sometimes, possibly, from stupidity—but there 
is no nation which is not anxious to protect itself from 
overwhelmingly strong attack. One can easily believe, 
therefore, that M. Delcass¢ was persona ingrata at 
Berlin; and his fall would, in the circumstances, 
have been a most serious misfortune. His successor, 
whoever he might be, must have bent more or less 
to the “mailed fist.” He would have been suspected 
in Russia of desiring a German alliance in preference to a 
Russian one; and he must, whether officially or unofficially, 
have abandoned the Agreement about Morocco, and also 
the entente cordiale with Great Britain. Whether the 
German Emperor really desired supremacy on the Atlantic 
coast of Morocco—as the Pan-Germanic Societies in 
Germany admit that they do—will probably not be 
revealed until the time arrives for the publication 
of the secret memoirs of William II.; but it must 
be remembered that the Pan-Germans look forward 
to a grand triumph whenever Francis Joseph of Austria 
asses from the scene, and have already much of that 
influence in Germany which Professors who take to 
politics always have had in her affairs. They fixed 
German attention upon the “sea-surrounded” unity of 
Schleswig-Holstein, and fed the passion of patriotism which 
found its expression inthe demand for “ Elsass-Lothringen.” 
What is certain is that the German Emperor saw in 
Morocco a possible apple of discord between Great 
Britain and France, and acted accordingly. If that had 
caused a stumble, he might have found in the position 
of Egypt, which is still complex, another obstacle to the 
continuance of the advance towards a peaceful agreement 
of all Europe. 

M. Delcassé now returns to the control of French 
foreign policy with greatly increased force, for it must 
not be forgotten that before his resignation he was not 
completely recognised in France as the necessary man. 
The Nationalists hated him, as a leading member of a 
Cabinet hostile to the Vatican and friendly to England; 
while the extreme Radicals and Socialists, besides dis- 
liking him as a representative Moderate, were probably 
convinced, whether by the German Embassy or other- 
wise, that he was bringing nearer by his policy the 


on Morocco. M. Deschanel spoke of him with that gent 
patronage which in France implies contempt pi 
Premier himself, though he defended him, displayed 
nuance of reserve about the policy of excluding wl 
from the Mediterranean settlement. Now tho: 
the Nationalists are, of course, implacable, all ia 
parties in France have acknowledged that M. Deleasss 
is indispensable. The Premier has apologised the 
President, has implored, M. Jaurés has explained, and 
M. Delcassé resumes his portfolio, by common congey 
master of the situation. The agents of the German 
Foreign Office in the Press are receding from their 
tion, and Count von Biilow and his master must eithe 
concern themselves with some new object, or prepare want 
new diplomatic bomb-shell. Meanwhile M. Delcassé wil] 
adhere to his policy in Morocco, but will probably tele. 
graph to his agents in Fez: “Give up nothing, but 
slow.” & 

We are a little afraid that our countrymen, who have g 
quite new habit of talking emotional nonsense—to tho 
bewilderment of the Continent, which believes Englishmen 
incapable of emotion—may make the mistake of thinki 
M. Delcassé especially friendly to Great Britain. Dg 
after day his “friendliness” to us and to our King hay 
been applauded in long leaders. We believe very little of 
all that. M. Delcassé, a strong and steady man, best 
described as Scotch in his mental equipment, and trained 
in the school of Gambetta, is only devoted to France, 
He desires peace because he doubts whether as yet the 
muscles of France have regained their ancient strength 
and is therefore disinclined for so supreme a hazard as a 
war with Germany must in any case prove. He is a 
true Republican, and therefore dreads war because, if 
France is defeated, she will seek a refuge in some “ saviour 
of society,” and if victorious, will find one in the most 
energetic General the war may throw up. And he 
is also, for a French Foreign Minister, singularly 
free from the passion for glory, desiring rather, if 
such an effort as war is to be risked, to perceive 
some prospect of serious advantage. He is a very 
sensible person, besides being, as we judge, a bolder 
one than he has as yet allowed himself to appear. The 
high appreciation of his merit which, when he had 
resigned, came up from all Europe except Berlin must 
have been to him a matter of exquisite gratification; but 
it will not, we feel confident, produce in him what 
Americans, with their oddly humorous habit of figurative 
speech, describe as “swelled head.” He will go on, we 
fancy, if he lives, avoiding pitfalls in his way, and waiting, 
waiting, waiting till he sees some object for which it is 
worth while to run a supreme risk. Unless he makes some 
unexpected or unaccountable blunder, the parties will 
hardly attack him again, for in France to be hated by 
German officials is to enjoy an appreciation all the keener 
and more diffused because no one ventures to assign that 
as the reason. Frenchmen alter the Roman proverb, and 
love those countrymen best whom the Greeks scold 
hardest. 


THE POSITION OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


ESIDES not being a very brave Government, this is 

certainly a most unlucky one. Difficulties rise up on 
every side of it, and before it has had time to get accustomed 
to one set, another is upon it. ‘The last, and perhaps the 
most serious, is the growing opposition to the burden 
of rates. It is becoming daily more and more evident 
that the Government’s education policy has proved a 
gigantic failure, and that instead of providing a solution 
of the problem it was meant to settle, it has created 
difficulties far greater and more numerous than those 
which previously existed. The unwillingness of the 
bulk of Nonconformists to accept the settlement and the 
phenomena of “ passive resistance ” are facts which cannot 
be ignored, and facts which should have been foreseen and 
guarded against by the Government, however unreason- 
able “passive resistance” may be in itself. We our- 
selves held during the passage of the Bill, and still hold, 
that such grievances as existed in regard to our educa- 
tional system from the Nonconformist point of view were 
not increased, but materially lessened, by the Education 
Act of 1902; and in view of this circumstance, we hoped 








German invasion which is to them a horror. He was 
furiously attacked in the great debate of Wednesday week 





that the Nonconformists would in the end be reconciled 
tothe Act. Such a mistake on our part does not, however, 
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exonerate the Government, which had the fullest informa- 
tion in its hands, from the charge of not realising how 
pitterly, if unreasonably, the putting in execution of the 
Act would be regarded. But though “ passive resistance,” 
and the unhappy reawakening of hostility to the Estab- 
jshed Church in places where such hostility had become 
dormant for the last fifteen years, are most serious evils 
in themselves, and have proveda greatembarrassment to the 
Government and the Unionist party, they are nothing, from 
the party and political point of view, compared with the wave 
of dissatisfaction that is now passing over the country in 
to the great extra financial burden which is being 
imposed by the new Education Act. The religious difficulty 
is only a difficulty, even if we grant the extreme Noncon- 
formist contention, felt by a small percentage of the popula- 
tion. The increase in the burden of the rates, on the contrary, 
irritates all creeds and all classes alike. We believe that 
we are right in saying that in every county where the 
Education Act is completely at work there is an increased 
burden upon the ratepayer, and that when the full weight 
of the Act is felt in London, the increase which will have 
to be put down to the account of the change in our 
educational system will amount to at least an extra four- 
nce in the pound. But this is more than the ratepayers 
will endure without protest. The shape that such a 
rotest may take in extreme cases is shown by the example 
of East Ham. There we are witnessing, almost for the 
first time in living memory, a strike against the law, and a 
strike made not from conscientious or political motives, 
but purely on economic grounds. The people are being 
asked to pay more than they will endure to pay if they 
think they can find any possibility of song. Note, too, 
that the strike is not a mere anarchical refusal to pay on 
the part of individual ratepayers, but comes‘from the repre- 
sentative body which levies and controls the spending of the 
rates. What the Government are going to do in the case 
of East Ham we do not know, but of one thing we are con- 
fident. If they do not deal strongly and quickly with the 


Union by passing a Redistribution Bill because, whatever 
Members’ professions, Redistribution Bills are unpopular 
with a large number of their followers. Thus the Govern. 
ment have not only lost the confidence of the country, but 
have passed into a position of public discredit for which there 
is no precedent in modern history. No one is afraid of 
them, and they are afraid of everybody and everything. 
Without doubt, then, their weakness has induced the local 
authorities at East Ham to defy the law, and to believe that 
they will not be obliged to respect it if only they can 
show—as undoubtedly they can—that theirs is a hard case, 
The problem of how to deal with communities like that of 
East Ham in the future is a very grave one, and will have to 
be faced as soon as we have a Government which is in power 
as well as in office. In our opinion, the only possible plan 
will be to remodel our whole system of local taxation, and 
to endeavour to adjust it more fairly than at present, both 
as regards areas and as regards the system on which it is 
levied. Our own belief is that there are a great many 
things now done by the localities with the aid of the 
State that had better be done outright by the Central 
Government. For example, we would place the whole of 
the burden of maintaining the highways throughout the 
United Kingdom on the Central Government. As the 
name denotes, the King’s highway is a matter of national, 
not local, importance; and all roads used by wheeled 
vehicles must be considered as highways. Again, we hold 
education to be essentially a national concern. Further, 
we believe that rates should only be levied on inhabited 
houses, and not also on industries as at present, since the 
plan of levying them on certain industries, and even then 
In a partial manner, works out most unfairly. Rates which 
‘are only a local Inhabited House Duty can at all events 
be claimed to be “a virtual Income-tax,” for everybody 
lives in a house, and most people live in one which is 
roughly commensurate with their income. 

A single example will show how unfairly the present 
system of levying rates works out. In a village street lives 
an auctioneer who is making an income of, say, £600 a 





whole matter, East Ham is certain to find imitators. Once 
allow the localities to feel that they can avoid public 
burdens by the simple method of refusing to bear them, 
and local representative bodies are sure to be elected | 
on the policy of refusing to put onerous and unpopular 
legislation into operation. In the abstract, we sympathise | 
with the attitude of a district like East Ham, where, | 
since there is no rich quarter to contribute, the poor have, 
as it were to live on each other. We hold, however, that | 
the Government cannot without the risk of grave public | 
injury allow the law to go unenforced, The local authority | 


cannot be permitted to say that they will do what they like | 


with theirown, and that if they do not choose to spend money 
on education, the matter concerns them and only them. | 
In reality, all work undertaken by local bodies is work | 
done for the State. The local authorities are merely the | 
instruments,—or, as has been said, the localities are “ har- | 
nessed” to do the work of the State as a whole. 

The fact that East Ham should have ventured to strike 
against an Act of Parliament—for that is what its action 
really amounts to—is a proof of the dangers to the State | 
which invariably result from a Government that has lost its | 
hold on the country, and is striving to avoid the dismissal | 
which all the world knows must take place very shortly. A 
servant who is always dodging a notice from his master is 
never likely to dojgood or satisfactory work. Those respon- 
sible for the conduct of public affairs in East Ham have 
noticed, either consciously or unconsciously, that the present 
Government are a Government who dare not do anything 
to which anybody seriously objects. They do not dare 
to enforce their education policy in Wales because of 
the attitude of the Welsh County Councils. They do 
not dare to carry out their Army scheme because 
of the opposition of the Volunteers. They did not 
dare to keep their former Irish Secretary in office 
because of Sir Edward Carson and the Orangemen. They 
do not dare to dismiss Sir Antony MacDonnell because of 
Sir Antony MacDonnell. They did not dare to’let the 
Chief Whip and the Postmaster-General fulfil their 
egg to support Mr. Bowles because of Mr. Chamber- 
ain. ‘They do not dare to support the Tariff Reform 





year. Close to him lives a farmer who occupies, say, 
six hundred acres of agricultural land. ow note 
what happens when the rate-collector calls. The 
auctioneer’s house is valued at £20 a year, and in- 
cludes a room which is used by him as his office. 
On this dwelling and office combined the auctioneer 
pays, say, a two-shilling rate, or £2 a year, and the 
transaction with the rate-collector is then closed. The 
rate-collector next goes to the farmer. The farmhouse is 
a large and good one, and is assessed at £20 a year with 
the farm buildings. On this he levies £2 also. [We have 
placed the assessment on the farmhouse and farm buildings 
very low for fear of exaggeration. In reality the assessment 
on house and buildings for so large a farm would be much 
higher.] But in the case of the farmer the transaction 
is not finished. The rate-collector goes on to ask how 
much agricultural land the farmer occupies. He is told 
six hundred acres assessed at £1 an acre. If the farmer 
paid the full rates, this would mean £60 a year. But 
since the Government pays half the agricultural rates, 
the rate-collector only asks for £30. The farmer 
accordingly hands the rate-collector a cheque for £32, 
as against £2 paid by the auctioneer. Yet if we 
judge by ability to pay—the only true test of the amount 
of a man’s contribution to the common expenses of the 
community—the farmer of six hundred acres is probably a 
much poorer man than the auctioneer who makes £600 a 
year. Let us assume, however, that their net incomes are 
equal. Even in that case the farmer pays sixteen times 
as much as does the auctioneer. A system which has 
anomalies of this kind cannot be satisfactory, because 
it is patently unjust. We cannot, of course, attempt to 
suggest a new system of local taxation here and now. 
We will only say that none will be satisfactory which 
does not recognise the fundamental principle that it 
is not land, houses, trades, or professions, or any 
other material thing or pure abstraction, which pay 
taxes, local or Imperial, but solely human beings. It 
is men, and men alone, who can pay taxes. You may 
measure their ability by any device you like—by the land 
they occupy, by the colour of their hair, by the shape of 





League whole-heartedly because of the Free-fooders. They 
do not dare to support the Free-fooders, or mild Balfourites, 
openly because of the Tariff Reform League. Finally, they 
do not even dare to do their duty to the cause of the 


their noses, or by the trades they follow—but nevertheless 
it will always be the man who will pay, and not the thing. 
Rates do not rise out of the land like larks out of the 
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furrows, but from a human pocket. This being so, the 
fairer the measure of the man’s ability to pay, the fairer 
the tax. The dwelling-house is a fair though a rough 
measure. The occupation of agricultural land, or the 
possession of a large but antiquated factory building, is 
often a very unfair measure of the ability to pay rates. 
Meantime something will have to be done, and done 
quickly, to prevent the rising agitation against rates 
assuming a dangerous and anarchical form. In spite 
of divisions on the Fiscal question, there are surely a 
sufficient number of grave and serious men in the 
Unionist party to compel the Government either to change 
their present astonishing attitude on public questions, and 
to assume one more worthy of a British Government, or 
else to take the verdict of the country on their actions. 
Things cannot be allowed to proceed indefinitely on the 
assumption that it is always safer to drift than to steer. 





THE TRANSVAAL CONSTITUTION. 


HOUGH we should not have been afraid to grant the 
Transvaal the privileges of complete self-govern- 
ment at once and without limitations, it was not only 
natural, but according to precedent, to take two steps 
instead of one, and to begin by the grant of representative 
government. The custom of the Empire has always been 
to confer the full right of nationhood within the Empire 
gradually, and no harm will be done in the case of the 
Transvaal by following the custom. But granted that 
the Transvaal was to receive on the present occasion only 
representative institutions, we do not think that there is 
much ground for criticism in regard to the way in which 
the gift has been conferred. The underlying principles 
are sound, and when the inevitable development takes 
place into free and responsible self-government the 
requisite changes will be very small indeed. It will only 
be necessary to leave out the non-elected Members from 
the Legislative Assembly, to create some sort of Second 
House, and to give the full power of the purse to the 
representatives of the people. 

That the transition from representative to complete self- 
government will not be long delayed is our fervent 
hope. We say this not out of any reverence for 
abstract democratic principles, nor because we have any 
special desire to give back in a hurry to the Boer portion 
of the population the rights which they staked on an 
appeal to arms and lost in fair fight. We want to see 
responsible government established in the Transvaal as 
quickly as possible because we believe it to be the great 
antiseptic of Empire. We have proved again and again 
in the past that the more complete the self-government of 
a Colony—that is, the more complete its nationhood within 
the Empire—the more loyal it is to that Empire, and the 
more helpful in time of stress and peril. Speaking, of 
course, only of white communities of British or kindred 
race, we feel certain that the way to banish disloyalty is to 
give unfettered self-government. In cases where symptoms 
of disloyalty to the Empire have appeared, we would not 
wait for that disloyalty to disappear before we gave 
responsible government, but instead would use respon- 
sible government as the medicine for restoring loyalty. 
Look what happened in Canada, in Australia, and in 
New Zealand. Before responsible government was given 
there was plenty of talk about “cutting the painter.” A 
generation of self-government and nationhood has banished 
such talk altogether. Perhaps, however, the best example 
of the antiseptic effect of self-government is to be found 
in the history of Cape Colony during the South African 
War. If the Cape had not possessed responsible govern- 
ment, it is certain that the Dutch population of the 
Colony would have risen en masse, and that we should 
have had to fight, not two, but three organised Dutch 
communities. As it was, self-government acted on 
the Cape Dutch as an anodyne, and kept them from 
helping as a body their fellow-Dutchmen. It is true, 
no doubt, that plenty of the Cape Dutch as individuals 
joined our enemies; but this was a very different and 
much less formidable matter than a rebellion of the 
Colony as a whole. The power of self-government to 
prevent, or at any rate to sterilise, disloyalty was to be 
noted, again, in the controversy in regard to the 
suspension of self-government in the Colony after the 
war. It will be remembered that Lord Milner, anxious 


Tarra 
as to the possibility of a hostile majority at the ry 
interfering with the settlement of the two new Colonies aa 
his very best to induce the Imperial Government to guer, 
the Cape Constitution. If such s nsion did not tak 
place, it was argued that the Orange River and the Trane. 
vaal would never settle down in peace, Happily, the 
Imperial Government rejected Lord Milner’s urgent ap 
for suspension, and the Cape continued to enjoy self 
government, with the result that, instead of the Cy ‘ 
proving an obstacle to settlement, it was able to offer a 
the Boers a standing proof that if they would reconcile 
themselves to inclusion within the Empire, they would 
ultimately receive the fullest rights of citizenship that can 
be enjoyed by free men in any part of the world. It is of 
course, impossible to state with certainty what would 
have happened if the Cape Constitution haa been sus. 
pended. Things, however, could not have gone better 
than they did, and we may safely say that in all 
human probability the effect of suspension and the 
depriving of the Dutch at the Cape of self-govern. 
ment would have thrown all South Africa into con. 
fusion. By recognising at the Cape, as we have recog. 
nised elsewhere, that self-government is an antiseptic 
of loyalty to the Empire, not a disseminator of disloyalty 
we immensely increased the chances of a successful solu. 
tion of the racial and political problems of South Africa, 
We should be the last in ordinary circumstances to dogmatise 
or to lay down broad and absolute propositions in regard to 
the Empire. In this one particular, however, we think it is 
safe to deal in generalities. In the white communities of 
the Empire self-government and nationhood within the 
Imperial Union must always be the ultimate goal set 
before us, and as a rule the more quickly self-government 
is given, the more rapid will be the growth of the only 
loyalty of which the British Empire is in need,—that is, 
loyalty to a common ideal as contrasted with mere depend. 
ence on the Mother-country. 

A hasty acceptance of this principle might lead people 
to suppose that we must necessarily be included among 
those who consider that the Orange River Colony ought to 
receive self-government as soon as the Transvaal, and that 
if we take the first step to responsible government for one 
Colony, we ought to take it at the same time for the other, 
From this view we strongly dissent, and agree that the 
decision of the Colonial Office not to grant representative 
government at present to the Orange River Colony, but to 
wait a little, is a wise one. No principle, however sound, 
can claim to be carried out without consideration of 
time and place. We cannot forget that the Orange 
Free State, just because it was a more homogeneous, 
an older, and a better-governed State than the Transvaal, 
was also a deadlier antagonist of the British Empire. 
We had no quarrel with it, and no desire to attack it, 
even though it had remained neutral, and so had decreased 
our opportunities for fighting the Transvaal successfully. 
The Free State burghers, however, attacked us with their 
eyes open, and deliberately took their share of the 
responsibility in the attempt to drive the British flag out 
of South Africa, and to form a Republic in which the 
Dutch element should dominate from the Zambesi to 
Cape Town. ‘These are facts which should not awaken any 
spirit of revenge in us, or in any way make us hate the Free 
State burghers, or regard them as in any sense not likely 
to become ultimately good fellow-citizens of the Empire. 
Still, they are facts which must be taken into account and 
given their due weight. Even more important is the fact 
that the proportion of men of British race in the Orange 
River Colony is very much less than it is in the Transvaal. 
In the Transvaal we have a British majority, and 
therefore can with safety act more quickly there 
than in the sister-Colony. But though we think it 
wise to wait in the case of the Orange River Colony, 
and to let her burghers see for themselves the kind 
of spirit in which we intend to shape the future of the 
Transvaal, we by no means desire that the Orange River 
Colony should remain for any long period under a Crown 
Colony system. Her past history and present con- 
figuration may make it desirable that she should receive 
responsible government last of the South African States, 
but she will receive the boon in good time, and doubtless 
when it comes will feel the full effects of the antiseptic. 

In regard to the details of the Constitution we have 





spoken elsewhere. We will here only draw attention to 
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i ich seems to us a blemish in the Letters 
by P st ie right that the former Boer burghers 
et bare the vote. It is also right that six months’ 
; ‘gence should entitle a newcomer to a vote. We do 
Be however, see either sense or justice in the provision 
' "which this last proviso is rendered nugatory. If 
the register of voters is only to be prepared every two 
ears, the greater number of newcomers will find that the 
ualification for a vote is in reality not six months, but 
more like eighteen months. Surely a more sensible plan 
would be to make up the register every year. This would 
make six months’ qualification a reality, and not a farce. 
The regulations to ensure “one vote, one value,” are 
thoroughly sound, and should prove welcome to all who 
accept the democratic principle that the rule of the 


majority must prevail. 





NATIONAL WORKSHOPS IN PETTO. 


HE Ten Minutes Rule is a useful arrangement when 
T its application is limited to the kind of measures 
for which it was designed. From time to time certain 
small pieces of legislation are wanted for the intro- 
duction of which it is difficult to find opportunity in the 
ordinary course of business. The Minister in charge of 
a Bill may be as concise as possible in his opening 
statement, but the speakers who come after him are under 
no obligation to follow his example. The Ten Minutes Rule 
gets over this difficulty. The Minister closures himself, 
so to say, and the first reading of the Bill is secured 
without preliminary debate. It has been always supposed, 
however, that any Bill introduced in this fashion must 
have two characteristics. It must not contain seriously 
contentious matter, and it must not raise any grave 
question of principle. Both these conditions were con- 
spicuously disregarded last week. Mr. Gerald Balfour 
introduced under the ‘len Minutes Rule a Bill of the most 
contentious kind. It may be said, indeed, that the Un- 
employed Workmen Bill is not a measure which raises 
any party issue. That, we fear, is true. But it is only 
true because on the eve of an Election Members on both 
sides become discreditably and lamentably limp in their 
resistance to Socialist projects. ‘The Conservatives, 
especially, are anxious to make it clear that in the 
matter of social amelioration they are prepared to go 
at least as far as the Liberals. For this purpose the Ten 
Minutes Rule is a most welcome device. It precludes 
discussion, at all events at one stage, and from their 
point of view there cannot be too little discussion. 
Their object is to get the praise of having passed a 
popular Bill, and the more ignorant they can keep 
themselves of its real objects the more likely their 
consciences are to remain void of offence. In this sense, 
therefore, the Bill may not be contentious, and the 
cheers amid which it was brought in were probably quite 
genuine. But it ought to be contentious, and if the 
House of Commons dves its duty it will be seen to be 
80 as its contents become better known. It introduces 
a wholly new principle into English legislation,—the 
principle that it is the duty of the community, in the 
last resort, to find work for workmen out of employ. 
Whether this is a duty which ought to be laid on the 
community is not a question we propose te discuss 
to-day. Revolutions may be highly beneficial in their 
results, but this possibility does not make it right to 
initiate them under cover of a procedure designed to 
facilitate legislation, useful but not exciting, on matters 
of detail. The world may have grown wiser since 1848, 
and national workshops may be the true method of 
disposing of superfluous labour. All we say is that these 
principles have still to receive Parliamentary sanction, and 
that the Ten Minutes Rule is not the right way in which 
to apply for that sanction. Mr. Gerald Balfour told the 
House that the Government had very carefully considered 
the matter. Inasmuch, however, as he also admitted that 
Ministers did not disguise from themselves the import- 
ance of “the, to some extent, new departure” they were 
making, it is a matter which ought to be very carefully 
considered by Parliament as well as by the Government ; 
and the introduction of a Bill dealing with it under the 
Ten Minutes Rule gives us no very encouraging assurance 
as to the good intentions of the Government in this 
respect, 





We shall be told possibly that to write in this way is 
to make much ado about nothing. The main provisions 
of the Bill apply only to London. The rate which it is 
proposed to levy in order to find work for the unemployed 
is in no case to exceed a penny in the pound, and ordinarily 
will not exceed a halfpenny. It will not be compulsory 
on the central authority created by the Bill to lay even 
this modest burden on the ratepayers. And when the 
rate is levied, no money is to be spent in providing work 
otherwise than on a farm colony. Unfortunately, these 
precautions do not affect the novelty of the principle they 
are intended to safeguard. For the present, we admit, the 
national workshops will be all of one type, they will not 
have an unlimited fund on which to draw, and it is only 
in London that the scheme will come into compulsory 
operation. But these restrictions make the Bill, not less, 
but more dangerous. If the new use of the rates had been 
compulsory on all local authorities, and. there had been no 
bounds set to the amount of the burden imposed, it is not 
likely that the Bill would be read a second time.’ As it is, 
it may quite possibly slip, almost unnoticed, through 
both Houses. The usual agitation to extend an accepted 
principle will then be set on foot, the so-called safeguards 
will one by one be removed, and in the end we shall have 
it recognised that to put unemployed workmen to work all 
over the country is a profitable use to make of rates levied 
on the whole community. 

The provisions which, as Mr. Gerald Balfour argues, 
will make the trial of this experiment safe are calculated 
to have an opposite result. In its complete form the Bill 
is limited to London. In the country the setting up of 
the proposed organisation will be optional; in London it 
will be compulsory. The central body will not, indeed, be 
compelled to provide work for the unemployed ; but as it 
will be created for this sole purpose, it is only reasonable 
to suppose that it will wish to give the world some evidence 
that it is alive. The obvious and necessary consequence 
will be that London will become the objective point of the 
unemployed all over England. It has been so even in past 
years, when the organisation for dealing with the question 
was very imperfect, and, until the winter which is just over, 
had no official sanction. Now that these defects are removed, 
and a statutory and permanent authority has been set 
up, and given an equalised Metropolitan rate to draw upon, 
the force of the magnet will be indefinitely strengthened. 
Unless London is to become a refuge for all who are in 
want of work or in want of wage, the compulsory provisions | 
of the Bill must be extended to the whole country. Each 
county must provide for the unemployed within its own 
area, and the first of Mr. Gerald Bualfour’s safeguards 
will thus disappear. The second will not be much 
longer lived. The restriction of the rate sounds, no doubt, 
like a real protection to the ratepayers’ purse-strings. 
But what chance is there that it will be effective? If the 
condition of the unemployed is sufficiently serious to make 
it necessary that work should be given them at the cost of 
the community, it will not long be possible to draw an 
arbitrary line and say: “ ‘Those who fall on this side of it 
shall have work found them; those who fall on that side of 
it shall be left idle and starving.” Granting that a certain 
number of men are out of work, and that this is a good 
reason for imposing on the ratepayers the duty of providing 
them with employment, common justice enjoins that 
they shall all be dealt with alike. Their title to employ- 
ment is the fact that they are without it, and that will be 
an equally valid title whether the applicants are ten 
thousand or fifty thousand. Identity of circumstance will 
demand identity of treatment. The need of obtaining the 
“special leave” of the Local Government Board may 
be retained for form’s sake, but it will seldom or never be 
refused. In this way the second safeguard will follow 
the first. 

There remains the provision that the rates are not to be 
drawn upon to provide work otherwise than upon a farm 
colony. Of this we can only say that the sooner it is out 
of the Bill the better. That a farm colony may have its 
uses we can readily believe. The experiment tried on Mr. 
Fels’s land in Essex has, we believe, succeeded; at all 
events, it did succeed for a time. But this experiment 
was tried under quite different conditions from any 
that Mr. Gerald Balfour proposes to create, The relief 
given was given under the Poor Law. The labourers 
set to work on the farm were paupers taken out of the 
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workhouse, and being such they could be subjected to 
whatever restraints the Guardians thought fit to impose. 
Moreover, the great majority of the labourers employed 
were of a class accustomed to farm, or at all events to 
outdoor, work. Though now and again a skilled work- 
man may become an able-bodied pauper, the cases are 
rare. But the unemployed seorided for by this Bill will 
be of all trades, from the making of railroads to the 
making of watches. How is a mixed crowd such as this 
to be set to work on a farm colony? To the maker of 
railroads ordinary farm work will seem mere child’s play. 
He will work for ten hours a day and scarcely feel tired. 
The watchmaker, on the other hand, will soon be exhausted 
by this unfamiliar employment. At the end of the first 
hour there will be nothing more to be got out of him for 
the day. Back, legs, and arms have alike done as much as 
they are capable of. To some small extent, no doubt, this 
inability will disappear with practice. But it will only be 
to a small extent, and in so far as the new faculty is 
gained it will be at the expense of his old faculty. By 
the time that there is again an opening in the watch 
trade his fineness of touch will be partially gone, 
and even an eld employer will hesifate about taking him 
back. In various degrees the same thing will be true of 
half the men employed on the farm colony. In order to 
get all the work he can out of them, the labour superin- 
tendent will have to handicap them all round. One 
hour’s work from one man will be reckoned equal to 
three hours’ work from another, and to ten hours’ work 
from a third. But the attempt to secure equality in 
labour by this means will inevitably fail. The man who 
can do least will in the end serve as the pattern, if not as 
the standard, for the man who can do most, until in the 
end the farm colony will become a community stocked with 
good intentions which there is not the power to carry out, 
and idle habits which find shelter under rules meant to 
protect ineffective industry. That is a safeguard which 
we shall willingly see disappear. 





THE TEMPORARY DECADENCE OF 
PARLIAMENT. 

HE Easter Recess is not a bad time to discuss an idea 
which with many politicians, some of them men of 
weight, has become a preoccupation. They think the 
British Constitution, so long the admiration of Liberals 
throughout the world, is undergoing, almost in silence, a 
serious modification. The legislative power and the 
general control of the Executive are being transferred, 
they say, from the House of Commons to the Cabinet, of 
which one-half is not even chosen by the representatives 
of the people. No Bill can now be transformed into an 
Act unless the Government, whieh is, of course, the 
Cabinet, exerts, and exerts strongly, its propelling power ; 
and practically the Cabinet while united can perform 
almost any executive act. What with the Twelve o’Clock 
Rule, and the blocking system, and the Ten Minutes Rule, 
and the Closure, and the remarkable increase in the repre- 
séntatives of intolerance of boredom, debate, which used 
during the Session to be incessant, has become languid 
and infrequent, and some of the gravest acts of govern- 
ment pass without comment, or at least without comment 
deserving the old name of debate. So marked is the 
change that Ministers, including the Premier, who were 
formerly glued to their seats during all sittings—read, 
for instance, any Life of Disraeli or Sir Robert Peel—are 
often absent even when their own Departments are in 
question, and when present easily evade the trouble of 
complete and convincing exposition. So marked is the 
change that the majority of London newspapers have 
ceased to report the debates, and the majority of readers 
either’ avoid altogether those “close columns of dull 
stuff,” or content themselves with the brief synopsis, which 
often, owing to over-compression, is unintentionally 
unfair. The newspapers, too, which formerly represented 
the public, have gradually, in one way or another, been 
conciliated, or have given up the habit of serious dis- 
cussion, so that public opinion, though still powerful in 
the last resort, often lacks the material upon which to 
form itself, and therefore can act with energy only once 
in five or six years. The House of Commons, it is true, can 
still dismiss a Ministry without warning in a night by a vote 


both of those rights, though constitutionally a: belong 
to the long category of powers which, like the rok of the 
Crown to dismiss a Parliament, or the right of 9 
in the field to disobey imprudent orders, are rather tay) 
great to be so used as to affect the ordinary le 
of any struggle. The country therefore ceases a 
measure to attend, and the Cabinet, unless shak 
by internal revolts, can do pretty much as it likes without 
arousing general opposition. Substantial power, in short, 
has passed from the representatives to a Committee of 
Parliament which it is nearly as difficult to remove as to 
remove a King. So strongly is this felt by those who 
understand affairs that every great interest begins 
clamour, not for better representation in Parliament, but 
for representation in the Cabinet ; and cries are raised for 
Ministers of Commerce, of Justice, of Intercommunica, 
tions, of Health, of Science and Art, and so on, which, if 
they were listened to, would in a very few years expand 
the Cabinet into a little Parliament within the big one 
compel Ministers to decide the gravest questions by g 
secret vote, and so secure what Sir W. Temple intended 
by the plan he proposed to Charles II.,—viz., the in- 
dependence of the Executive. 

It can hardly be denied that something of this com. 
plaint is well founded. The increasing complexity and 








multitude of public affairs which so oppresses all states. 
men, and is one cause at least of the general European 
disposition towards large expenditures, perplexes, and 
in a way dismays, also the House of Commons, which 
in its sincere but unbusinesslike efforts to expedite 
business has tied itself almost unconsciously in & Variety 
of knots which it finds most difficult to unloose. The 
Twelve o’Clock Rule, for example, though defensible 
upon many grounds, has distinctly diminished the amount 
of legislating and debating time at its disposal. The 
Closure, though necessary to obviate obstruction, often 
spoils or prevents debate. The weariness of Ministers, 
who quite truly declare themselves worked to death, dis. 
inclines them to attendance in the House when it can 
possibly be avoided. The change in the methods of the 
Press with regard to reporting diminishes the temptation 
to speak, and the diminution is increased by the impatience 
of lengthy discourse and overmuch deliberation which we 
think we notice in every department of life. The expansion 
of the Empire so increases the number of events within it 
that even wars hardly attract attention in Parliament; and 
we can at the moment recall no grand debate upon the 
enormous additions to our territory, and therefore to our 
responsibilities, involved in our almost unbelievable mass 
of annexations in Western Africa. The effect of such 
conquests is, in truth, only fully understood by experts, 
who are seldom Members of Parliament, and when they are, 
are always unwilling to arouse discussions which, unless 
conducted by statesmen, naturally seem to men familiar 
with localities and the events that have so greatly moved 
local opinion almost ludicrously ignorant. The extreme 
rapidity of intercommunication, also, has made the House 
more reticent, as every word is now flashed at once to 
communities little prepared to understand accurately what 
is important, and often sensitive in the extreme to 
comment,—a peculiarity so marked in some Colonies that 
the greater debaters are as cautious, and sometimes as oily, 
in their references to them as if they were military 
monarchies. The House of Commons is in consequence dis- 
playing a certain unwillingness to debate freely and fully, 
and therefore losing for the moment some of its influence 
upon opinion, upon legislation, and upon the Executive. 

But we are by no means convinced that this change is 
more than temporary, or that the House will not, perhaps 
very speedily, recover its formerly grand position in the 
State. It has, to begin with, parted with no legal power; 
and if it wishes, could at an hour’s notice once more 
recover an influence as irresistible as of old. The people 
are still behind it. They, at least, have no idea of letting 
it be superseded, or of restricting its functions to the 
election from time to time of a really autocratic 
Committee. They believe still, as they have believed 
ever since the Revolution of 1688, that representative 
government is the only method compatible at once 
with freedom and order; and once awake to the 
possibility of a change which at present seems to them 
a mere figment of writers’ imagination, they would forbid 








involving confidence, or, if it pleases, arrest supplies; but 
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t away. ‘They have no more intention of 
slaty or Sieben tele own power of governing 
every Department in the last resort, and every detail of 
administration, than they have of becoming liable to 
sentences of penal servitude by administrative decree. 
The immense majority of them think government by 
“King, Lords, and Commons” the only government 
roved by heaven, and would as soon abandon their 
‘tical ideal as their belief in God. That is the rock-bed 
of the Constitution, and will not be affected even by a 
flood of difficulties or of new opinions. The causes of 
temporary paralysis in the energy of the House are, we 
are convinced, accidental. One is the leadership of a 
Premier who, though he probably respects the Commons 
a3 much as any of his predecessors, is convinced for the 
moment that the safety of his party, which he is bound to 

rotect,is to be found in avoiding discussion on the principal 
subject their adversaries wish to discuss, and who success- 
fully employs his marvellous adroitness and self-control 
directly to that end. That course is gravely resented, and 
js not in one way constitutional, one great object of the 
life of the Commons being to instruct the people by 
reported debate; but it is a course often resorted to— 
frequently, indeed, avowed—in regard to dangerous 
subjects of foreign policy. Then, too, the world is so 
situated, owing mainly to the abnormal restlessness of the 
German Emperor, that the grand interest of mankind is 
war or the rumour of war, and it is felt that free 
discussion by any one of the nationalities involved or liable 
to be involved might precipitate crises of the worst kind. 
Diplomacy to be safe must be secret, and as oratory can- 
not be effective unless it is public, oratory is deprecated 
so earnestly that a frank sentence such as Mr. Chamber- 
lain, for instance, sometimes drops into is followed by an 
alarmed “ Hush, hush!” and accusations—which may be 
just—of unstatesmanlike indiscretion. These, however, are 
accidents of the moment; and whenever we see internal 
affairs resume their natural position in the eyes of electors, 
we shall see debate recover its vitality and good debaters 
their importance. For if the history of the country may 
be trusted, the absence of first-rate debaters is an acci- 
dental phenomenon like the absence of first-rate poets or 
masters of fiction. ‘They will display themselves once 
more when opportunity arises, and when they do the 
House of Commons will again be the cynosure of all eyes. 
Much of its apparent weakness, perhaps all, is due to the 
fact that the eyes of men are for the moment fastened on 
other things. It seems, no doubt, somewhat strange that 
awar like the one going on, which may affect the future 
of the whole world, should scarcely be mentioned in the 
House of Commons; but the silence is not from want of 
thought, or any fear lest when speech becomes necessary 
its power of thinking effectually should be found to have 
es transferred to another and smaller controlling 

y. 








MUSIO TO THE UNMUSICAL. 


T is possible to be unmusical and yet to love music ; indeed, 

it is more than possible, it is very common. To be 
musical in any proper sense of the word a man (or woman) 
must have a true ear, a fair musical memory, and some critical 
faculty. That is, he must be able to exercise sufficient dis- 
crimination to enable him to conceive judgments and con- 
victions concerning composers and executants so far as his 
musical experience, be it wide or narrow, will carry him. His 
judgments may be of no value to the world and his convictions 
erroneous, but if to himself they are clear and instructive, 
then toa greater or less degree he is a conscious musician: 
But Music has charms wherewith to enchant the listener who 
has none of these gifts, whose ear is defective, who has little 
memory, and who is nothing of a critic. The unmusical lover 
of Music loves her always and everywhere, delighting in her 
for better, for worse. This is his only advantage over the true 
musician, who knows something which he can never know, 
has heard a secret which he may never guess, but who must 
pay for his fine perception by a not occasional pain. The 
voice of his mistress at her worst distresses him to the verge 
of desperation; while to the other if she speak at all she 
speaks toenchant. There is no sin about this susceptibility, 
yet few educated people will confess to it. They think it 
marks an artistic want. Take the question of street- 





music. We do not mean barrel-organs. To enjoy a 
barrel-organ one must be very young, or have: heard 
very few other instruments. Only the nerves of children 
or of those who do not work with their brains can stand 
the rapid, and apparently unending, series of repetitive 
thuds' amongst which wandering reminiscences of ' comic 
operas are rendered well-nigh undecipherable. But crowds 
of those who profess delight in hearing a band at a garden 
party or in the gardens of a foreign Kurhaus express distaste 
to the sound of a German band in the street, even when thie 
latter is playing quite in tune. The present writer has 
sometimes been tempted to imagine that a great many of these 
professing critics enjey both very much, and a great mahy 
more do not enjoy either in the least,—for there exists, no 
doubt, a large class with whom this article has nothing to do, 
for whom all music is a matter of pure indifference. 
Speaking, however, for the ungifted majority who yet are not 
wanting in a sense, how many of us have trudged alonga 
dusty pavement, turned suddenly into a street where a band 
was playing some familiar music, and suddenly forgotten that 
we were tired, that it was hard work to keep a hat on against 
the wind, that we had several things to carry and more to 
remember and worry about, and walked lightly to the 
tune till it was once more drowned in the traffic, and ‘then 
gone on with it in our heads to the cheering of another 
few minutes? Or who has not opened the window early 
on a spring morning in London and looked out into thie 
somewhat opaque sunshine, smelt the wallflowers in the 
window-boxes, and listened with a real, even if a sentimental, 
pleasure to the strains of a distant band P Ich weiss nicht was 
soll es bedeuten Dass ich so traurig bin, say the notes of the 
German folk-song, and Melody with her favourite spell of 
association brings before our minds the face of a former 
singer, a former listener, a former self. 

Church music forms perhaps the greater part of the scant 
store treasured in the shallow receptacle of an unmusical man’s 
memory. Asa rule it was the only music of his childhood. 
A child who is slow at picking up tunes is regarded by his 
parents and guardians as having no taste for music, and what 
he hears in church is all that he hears sufficiently often 
completely to recollect. For such a one religious music will 
probably always remain the greatest of all. It is interwoven 
with his first appreciation of fine words, with his first grasp 
of the things of the spirit. It is bound to his heart by what 
Mr. Kipling calls “the threefold cord of memory, use, and 
love.” It is not easy to go through the whole “Te Deum” 
in one’s mind without humming some accustomed chant, 
and it is not too much to say that the airs of the “Elijah” 
and the “Messiah” are literally part of many men’s 
religion. 

Martial music, and in the same category dance music, also 
delight the unmusical, to whom the satisfaction of absolute 
rhythm and time gives something of the sense of absolute 
rightness that is conveyed by verse of perfect sound and 
scansion. A marked cadence appeals to an untrained ear. 
So we suppose music began. Does not legend relate how 
Jubal, “the father of all such as handle the harp and organ,” 
received his first inspiration from the resonant hammer of 
Tubal Cain? But, it may be said, all this is a matter of melody. 
A love of melody is almost as natural, though not so universal, 
as a love of flowers. What of the music in which melody 
plays a lesser part? Can this delight the unmusical? The 
crowds who fill the Queen’s Hall on Sunday afternoons are a 
sufficient answer to that question. Such numbers of musically 
gifted persons could not be brought together week after week, 
at any rate not in this country ; yet the audience is not largely 
composed of those who go for the sake of fashion, nor entirely 
of those to whom a small sum of money is a matter of in- 
difference. The mass of the audience are unmusical, but it 
is easy to see that they are not unmoved by the music. The 
wiser spirits among them—those, that is, who have discovered 
and humbly acquiesced in their own limitations—do not study 
descriptive programmes, or make any determined attempt to 
understand—there is no such thing for the unmusical as under- 
standing—neither do they distress their minds with question- 
ings as to the musical rank of the composition to which they are 
listening, or the perfection of its execution. Such considera- 
tions they leave for their artistic betters. They simply sit down 
and wait, following meanwhile their own thoughts, for that 
delightful moment, which must come sooner or later, when the 
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music will seem suddenly to call them. Music (apart from 
the associations of song) does not speak, at least to such as 
these, in definite words. She calls them from desultory cares, 
desultory dreams, desultory imaginings, pleasant or painful, 
to a delightful and wholly effortless attention. When once 
the call has been heard the soul of the listener is carried 
along upon the wings of sound a prey to emotions of a nature 
which music alone can produce. They are in some sense 
primeval, such perhaps as a poet might have imagined in the 
days of man’s innocence. Sadness enthralls them untainted 
by regret or remorse. A formless pleasure floods the imagina- 
tion, unshadowed by the fear of its swift passage, unspoiled by 
any after sense of expenditure. Musical visualisation—the 
calling up of mental pictures—is, we believe, rare among 
unmusical people, for whom as a rule music, divorced from 
association, suggests no similitude, nor any message which 
can be carried away. For them the baleful effects of 
the more sensuous kinds of music: about which the 
musical speak sometimes with regret are incomprehensible. 
For the unmusical music may excite religious emotion, and 
thus far become tinged with morality; but apart from 
religious association it cannot be said to enter the realm 
of morals at all. In its more illustrative forms even the 
unmusical man may feel the joy of the tireless chase, the 
delight of a guiltless lawlessness, the satisfaction of an 
inevitable solution; but what. he has pursued, from what 
shackles he has broken loose, and to what question he has 
found an answer he does not know. When the music stops 
and he goes out into the street, he takes away with him 
absolutely nothing. He only knows that he has experienced 
a time of recreation, a strange rest from life, with its recur- 
rent efforts and its constant restraints. Unlike all other 
forms of rest, its recuperative power has not lain in the 
soothing and dulling of the perceptions, but in their passing 
quickening and enhancement. 





USELESSNESS. 


MONG the contents of the May number of the Cornhill 
is an engaging paper by Dr. W. H. D. Rouse entitled 
“A Plea for the Useless.” Dr. Rouse writes in a vein of 
pleasant irony, and rallies with a capital humour the advocates 
of that utilitarianism which measures everything by its 
capacity to be exchanged, “on the nail,” for hard cash. He 
begins by asking the question whether he is not himself a 
hopelessly useless person. He is a schoolmaster, and does 
not, or at least we gather he does not, teach shorthand and 
typewriting ; and since there is a fair demand in the world of 
business for shorthand clerks, and hardly any demand for 
scholars whatever, he conceives himself likely to be asked 
shortly by the spirit of the age to “move on.” In order, 
however, to decide whether or not he can justify his existence, 
he begins by examining the cases of a certain number of 
persons who led what would be judged by modern standards 
to be useful lives. Ought we not, perhaps, to pay more 
attention to the work of the men in the past ages who led 
practical, prosperous, cash-earning lives, rather than study 
what has been left behind by people who mooned through the 
world writing poetry, and carving statues, and examining 
philosophies, and all the rest of a poor business which never 
put a penny in their pockets ? 

There were the Phoenicians and the Carthaginians, for 
instance, who led admirably useful lives, sailing about from 
port to port with great bales of merchandise, and earning 
good money wherever they went. But is it not strange, 
Dr. Rouse asks, puzzled by the apparent contradictoriness of 
things, that they have left so little behind them? “The two 
persons whom we alone remember out of this great race are 
Dido, who actually died for love—a most useless thing to do, 
when she might have married Iarbas; and that slave of an 
idea, that inspired visionary, Hannibal, to whom it must have 
been small consolation in failure to know that he was the 
greatest captain of alltime.” Then, again, there was Virgil, 
who wrote Dido’s story in verse, “a most unpractical scion 
of a practical race, who actually spent eleven years in com- 
posing a poem, and then wanted to burn it because it was so 
useless. He was dying at the time, and since he could not 
burn it himself, his friends thought it would be useless to 
take the trouble; hence his work has survived down to our 
own day, and is the cause of much useless labour and still 


more useless imitation on the classical side of schools,” 
point is, of course, that if the Carthaginians had onl 
that the right thing to do was to be consistently by 
Dido would never have been so foolish as to die Agra cal, 
she did, and Virgil would have been spared the he 
trouble of writing about it, and the schoolboys of to-da: 
course, also, would have been able, instead of readi y yet 
rea, ng V; 

to learn shorthand or double-entry, or something useful of 
that kind. But if Virgil was a useless - 

g } person, the people to 
whom he belonged were practical and businesslike on th 
whole. Their bridges and roads were excellent ; 
“they also made laws, which are useful when a Wi 
our case.” Can so much praise be given to the Jews hig 
the Greeks? The Jews had hardly any sense at all of what 
was the proper thing to do. “They never knew when the 

° : y 

were well off. Plant them in Goshen, amid peace and plent 
with only a few humble necessary tasks to do, such » 
building pyramids and city walls—a most useful thing for 
trade—and they will not rest until they go off bag and 
baggage for a forty years’ march through the wilderness,” 
The Greeks were even worse fellows at seeing what we 
good business. There were Aeschylus and Sophocles priding 
themselves “on composing plays in a style of language that 
no one ever spoke, about persons who never existed.” Thera 
is some use, Dr. Rouse points out with obvious conviction, in 
a play like Charley’s Awnt, which not only fills the author's 
pocket, but also gives honest employment to worthy per. 
sonages who otherwise might be in the workhouse. Whereas 
it does not appear to be an established fact that Aeschylus 
and Sophocles, out of all the dramas they wrote, ever gained 
so much as a single obol. 

It is satisfactory—we were almost going to write that it is 
useful—to meet with papers like Dr. Rouse’s, at a time when 
there is a ceaseless buzz of distrust of the older methods of 
education, and when the clamour is loudest for methods of 
teaching which will enable a young Englishman to earn 
money sooner and more quickly than a young German or 
American,—for that is what the gist of the clamour 
comes to in the end. “Let us get rid of all this 
study of useless things; let us rattle ahead with some. 
thing that is going to pay quickly,”—that is the insistent 
note of the clamorous hum of protest against any system 
which has any sort of humanity to recommend it. The 
point is, what can you earn with what you know? not, 
that is, in fame or reputation alone, for mere reputation will 
not buy bread; but what can you ask, and get at once, in 
hard cash? But that question leads inevitably to another, 
which is, put as shortly as possible,—Is cash the great thing 
which we should all try to get? That sounds rather crudely, 
and perhaps up to a certain point the question is not worth 
asking, since bread is paid for in pence. But it is a question 
which is possibly worth asking more than once, and in 
different forms; for we doubt if it is even yet thoroughly 
realised how large a part the question of cash has, perhaps 
unconsciously, come to play in the minds of some of those 
who declaim most loudly against the “ inefficiency” of the 
older methods of education. It is quite possible to discern 
faults in the systems of civilisation which produced such 
intellects as Shelley and Tennyson and Ruskin, and yet to 
be thoroughly impressed with the greatness of Greece and 
Greek ideals. But it is,on the other hand, easy enough to 
design an education which looks no further into the future 
than the creation of a nation of persons who are not so much 
shopkeepers as shopwalkers; whose business it is to extract 
cash from customers, rather than to see that what is offered 
for sale is the best article possible. 

One may look round at the enormous number of existences 
and activities which, judged by certain standards, are 
apparently useless, and yet which, for whatever reason, have 
obtained and retain their place in the scheme in which, as 
part of our own activity, we ask money down for services 
rendered.. There is, for instance, the life of the working bee. 
Possibly the bees work out their lives merely to provide 
intelligent people who eat breakfast with a pleasing sugary 
form of food. But that can hardly be an aspect of the 
business of life which interests the bee. She, careless of the 
pleasures of eating so far as we can see, and careless certainly 
of other pleasures which are part of other creatures’ lives, 
drudges through a single summer, carrying and making honey 
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merely in order to make it possible for other working bees 
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pert year to do the same thing. With what reward? The drones 
of the hive have their fill of lazy luxury; the queen bee has 
the cares of queenhood ; but all that the working bee has to 
do or look forward to is work, From a selfish human being’s 

‘nt of view, could any form of existence be more useless ? 
If 80, it would be found possibly in the part played in the 
world by something inanimate,—by a flower, perhaps. 
Imagine in an island on which no man has yet placed 
his foot a mountainside covered year after year in 
April with a sheet of extremely rare daffodils; some 
such jocund company of flowers as Wordsworth suddenly 
lighted on when he “wandered lonely as a cloud,” and 
found “a crowd, a host, of golden daffodils” “ fluttering 
and dancing in the breeze.” Suppose that sheet of daffodils 
to be suddenly seen by a discoverer, and suppose him to dig 
them all up and sell each bulb for a guinea, Then, in each 
year before they were discovered by man, were those bulbs 
absolutely “useless”? They were just as beautiful, even 
though nobody saw them. Did the word “use” come to have 
meaning, in regard to their existence, as soon as it became 

ible to exchange them for cash? Or was not the truer 
usefulness of them the idea that they should flower year by 
year, seen only by their Creator,—an idea which should 

strike a spark, perhaps, in the mind of a poet, to light a 

lamp to help man in the dark places of his “labours and 

regrinations ” P 

If that is the truer way to look at things, it is still true, we 

fear, that the meaning of “usefulness,” so far as the ordinary 
coin of speech is concerned, has changed. “Useful” means 
“cashful,” and when people talk about the “ uselessness” of 
this or that form of education, what they mean is its 
incapacity to earn cash. “The beauty of this particular 
mathematical proposition,” said the witty Oxford Pro- 
fessor, “is that it opens out a field of research which is 
absolutely of no use to anybody.” Of course, you may twist 
words about, and argue that such a field of research would be 
ipso facto useful, because it amused and gave pleasure to 
an Oxford Professor, and therefore to other minds like his. 
But we doubt whether, on the whole, there is not a growing 
tendency, especially in matters of education, towards a 
utilitarianism which declares first for the power of earning 
cash down, rather than for the power to command credit. If 
there is justification for taking that view, the more need to 
insist, as Dr. Rouse insists, on the “uselessness” of some of 
the ideals which we seem likely to discard. 





THE LITTLE WOODS. 


HEY are quite other from the big forests, from the vast 
solitary deserts of umbrage peopled with mystery and 
peril. No doubt they exist in all European countries; they 
are isolate survivals of the primeval forest, like tiny scattered 
pools left by the ebb-tide. In England, however, you meet 
them everywhere and always; they form part and parcel of 
that sweet intimacy with green things and growing things 
with which he so soon loses touch who wanders in the 
wilderness of London. I suppose copse is their generic 
title, which implies a small wood allowed to grow for 
cutting, perpetually predestined to axe and fire. But the 
axe is usually a long time coming; and the copses have 
all manner of little local names, pet names, with reference 
to their actual position by hill or hollow. There are 
shaw and spinney, hurst and holt, dene and dingle, linch 
and rue, and other terms; which vary in every county, but 
invariably denote the same endearing qualities, comprehend- 
ing in one short word the narrow loveliness of the little 
woods. 

As they lack the wild majesty of the great wood, so they 
are free from its secular terrors, from its grim potentialities 
of evil which so troubled our wayfaring forefathers. Robbers, 
witches, ogres, all the bétes-notres of forests, would scorn the 
childlike precincts of the little wood ; but fairies might find 
room to dance there and leave a benison. They have no 
tales of heroism or chivalry; you shall not meet knight- 
errant or hardy outlaw riding down the April way. No 
blare of bugle sounds there, nor twang of bow; no antlers 
jut between the hazels. Their fastnesses are but woven 
brambles at the best; their most intricate thickets present no 
labyrinths to the resolute. They are full of light, air, colour, 





as they are empty of danger or horror; and when Tennyson 
alludes in “ Maud” to “the dreadful hollow behind the little 
wood,” you feel as if an aspersion of ill company had been cast 
upon your dearest friend. They offer ashelter for shepherds, 
a rendezvous for rustic courtship. In spring they are quick 
with children’s voices; in summer the haymakers rest in 
their oak-shadow at noon; in autumn they are an open 
treasury of nuts and berries. Always they are a-flicker and 
a-flutter with birds, and their ramparts are alive with rabbits. 
Hedgehog below, squirrel above, an occasional weasel slinking 
through, a hare starting out of the herbage, a fox crossing 
cleared spaces deliberately: the fauna is as limited as its 
habitat, An American writer complains that the field-life of 
England brims over too obviously into its woods, flooding 
them with grass and fern. He avows the authentic wild-wood 
spirit to be absent,—that privacy of shade, that austere 
segregation of silvan sight and sound, which characterise 
the huge tree-tracts of the New World. But it is precisely 
this frank familiarity of innocence, this. Arcadian hand-in- 
handness with pastoral doings, which is the charm of 
the little woods. They are like children playing at Red 
Indians; there is a miniature resemblance, a toy similitude 
to the real thing, but the elements of size and savagery are at 
once missing, and the note of crude reality is never even 
faintly heard. In place of the purr and roar of the giant 
woodlands, where on a windy day you hear the actual voices 
of the sea, wave after wave in ordered sequence, deep waters 
crescent and decrescent; in place of the organ chant of 
innumerable pinewoods, swelling and thundering down Gothic 
aisles “for holy contemplation made,”—here are the lute and 
flute and dulcimer, the “tender stops of various quills,”—the 
chamber-music of Nature. The lark rises trilling from the 
furrow at the wood-edge; the willow-wren chuckles in 
the undergrowth. The ringdove croons among the leaves; 
and across the blackbird’s regal phrases, like those of some 
Beethoven adagio, there strikes the glittering bravura of 
the nightingale. 

But there are no two little woods alike. Every one 
holds in a corner of his soul the green remembrance of 
some spot specially beloved. This man recalls a Surrey 
coppice slanting to a brook, constellate with sweet wood- 
ruff and guarding hidden wealth of lily-of-the-valley. That 
one cherishes the thought of a Westmoreland wood-slope, 
where the white wild snowdrops glimmer and  curtsy. 
Another dreams of an East Country thicket along the lake- 
side, fringed with sedgy grasses, and thrilled with strange 
cries of water-fowl. Another knows that some day he must 
inevitably return to an Isle of Wight covert, where, to walk 
at all, you must trample a thousand primroses as they carpet 
the broken clay-cliff to the very edge of the foam; when 
three nightingales sing all night in May over the tall spires 
of butterfly-orchis standing like carven moonlight. Or to 
a Hampshire hanger, where, climbing at an angle of sixty 
degrees, clutching the horizontal branches, one can search 
out the hiding-place of rare and magical plants; or a small 
fir-wood on a hilltop, ringed with purple heather, where 
a tiny well drops, drops in the dark green silence; or a 
Southern dingle, threaded by a swift brown stream, whose 
banks are a-dance with daffodils. Even in the outskirts 
of brick and mortar the little woods will reach out friendly 
greeting, as any one will avouch who knows the Highgate 
bluebells. 

Perhaps, all being said, the copses lie nearer to one’s heart 
than any other country joy. They combine the freedom of 
the field with the colour and contour of massed foliage; they 
are prodigal of exquisite flowers; they are instinct with old 
loves and comradeships, and the echoes of forgotten years. 
Even in winter, when the wood-gate creaks on its rusty 
hinge, and the branch outlines are trellised against a miser- 
able sky, the little woods have welcome for you. For your 
regaling and entertainment they will proffer, beech-nuts 
buried under fallen leaves, where even the squirrel failed to 
find them ; clear streams of waters talking softly through the 
shadows. They will prepare you a screen of tangled withered 
sprays to shelter you briefly from the north wind; and show 
you infinitesimal shoots of greenness, patiently mysterious 
under the dead mosses till you come to unravel their meaning, 
—hieroglyphics of the secret of spring. 

May Byron. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE STATE OF THE ARMY. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Few people who know anything of the present pro- 


—e 


OXFORD EXHIBITION OF HISTORICAL 
PORTRAITS. 
[To tHe Epitor ov THE “Srxcrator,”} 
Srr,—You were very kind to our first Exhibition held last 
year. Will you allow me through your columns to gall the 
attention of your readers to the fact that we haye just 


ceedings of the War Office, personified in the Secretary of | opened our second Exhibition? It is held in the Examination 


State for War, will differ from you in your conclusion that 
facts like those stated by your correspondent, Mr. H. K. 
Stephenson, in the Spectator of April 22nd, with reference to 
the treatment meted out to the 4th West York (Sheffield) 
‘Artillery “ positively make ofe despair.” 


Most people also will agree with you that it is no good merely 
to use strong language about past and present Secretaries of 
State, however much in some cases it may be deserved. If the 
people of this country, who are the real ruling power, consent, 
either through indifference or long-suffering, to tolerate the 
policy of the present Government in regard to the Volunteers 
and Militia, they will have no grounds for complaint when the 
disastrous effects of that policy make themselves felt. 


Both Volunteers and Militia have been in the past disbanded 
and destroyed through the colossal stupidity and obstinacy of 
the Government in being, only to be resuscitated at infinite pains 
and cost when the country was in dangerous straits. History is 
but repeating itself. 


The one consolation for those who have the real interests of 
the country at heart, and who are not blinded by preconceived 
prejudices against all former administrators and administration 
‘of the Army, must be that whatever measures the next Govern- 
ment adopt with regard to the Army, no possible flight of 
imagination can picture their doing more harm than has been 
accomplished in the last year. Politically speaking, the present 
War Minister is probably the best asset by far of the Opposition, 
who will no doubt understand how to draw the best advantages 
from his administration. It is no secret that the small majority 
of the Government on the Volunteer vote: (31) was only wrung 
out of many Government supporters by an appeal ad misericordiam, 
that defeat would mean Dissolution and General Election, which 
would be followed by an enormous Liberal majority. 


With regard to your correspondent’s statements, they are, 
with one exception, absolutely correct. He is not right in saying 
that Lord Lansdowne did all in his power to prevent the services 
of Volunteers being accepted for the war. It was natural at the 
beginning of the war, when it was thought by those who did not 
or would not know any better that a force of twenty thousand 
men would bring it successfully to a conclusion in three months, 
at acost of £15,000,000, that the patriotic offers of Volunteers 
should not have been accepted. When, however, defeat after 
defeat was announced, and the impossibility of defeating the 
Boers with the Regular Army became only too apparent, no one 
could have been more encouraging to the Volunteers or more 
ready to accept their services than was Lord Lansdowne, and no 
War Minister showed more lively appreciation of the Auxiliary 
Forces than did he, and for a matter of that Mr. George Wynd- 
ham, both in and out of Parliament. All this is changed now, 
and appreciation has been replaced by hostility, which furnishes 
a melancholy comment upon the consistency of the administra- 
tion of the Army under the Government of Mr. Balfour. 


What your correspondent says otherwise of the treatment of 
the 4th West York Artillery is absolutely the case, and the reply 
given by the War Minister to Sir Howard Vincent is not only 
incorrect, but is not even plausible. 

This corps has for many years been equipped, trained, inspected, 
and commanded as Field Artillery. Up to latterly it has been 
armed with old muzzle-loading field guns, the existence of which 
in any other country than Great Britain would be treated with 
derision. When, after the war in South Africa, some 15-pounders 
were available, a small proportion were given to Volunteer 
Artillery corps which were already armed with field guns, in 
order that the former might familiarise themselves with the use 
of these guns, before their complete rearmament with them took 
place. There was no question of lending the guns at all; they 
were only the forerunners of what was to come. 


Notwithstanding the so-called large increase of the Royal Field 
Artillery, should we be involved in a war with a Great Power, we 
shall require the whole of it for the army in the field, and we 
may then have bitter cause to regret that we should have allowed 
Volunteer field batteries to be destroyed which, though not 
equal to our incomparable Horse or Field Artillery, would, having 
regard to the professions and intelligence of most of their officers 


‘and men, be good enough for all purposes of home defence if they | . 


were armed with guns up to date. Such batteries do not cost the 
tenth part of the sum necessary to maintain a field battery of 
the Royal Artillery. 

Clearly it is intended in every possible direction to belittle the 
value of the Volunteer Force, which for nearly two years has had 
ample opportunity of discovering the solution of a problem once 
propounded by George Eliot,—namely, whether the miseries of 
delusive expectation outweigh or not the miseries of true 

’ prevision. 


—I am, Sir, &e., ALFRED TURNER. 


Schools as before, and will be open till June Ist, It containg 
portraits of persons who died hetween 1625 and 1714, The 
number of portraits shown is considerably larger than that 
of last year, and we believe that to the student either of 
history or of the history of art in England it will be found 
of very special value and interest. It is naturally to some 
extent a “Stuart Exhibition.” The momentous period of the 
Civil War, when for a short time Court and Parliament were 
held at Oxford and the University city was the focus of 
English life, is well represented. Of King Charles I, himself 
there are no less than seven portraits. Close to the most 
striking of them hangs, thanks to the great kindness of Har] 
Spencer, a very fine portrait of Oliver Cromwell, by Walker, 
Queen Henrietta, Charles Il., James IT. (lent by Viscount 
Dillon) and his Queen Mary of Modena, William IIT., Queen 
Mary, Queen Anne, are all here; and there are also two fing 
portraits of Prince Rupert, one known to be by the con. 
temporary Court painter, John Michael Wright; and 
portrait lent by Wadham College purporting to be Admiral 
Blake. Lely’s Lady Rochester and Kneller’s Barbara Villiers, 
both lent by Viscount Dillon, are among the most striking 
pictures, and relieve the monotony of male portraiture. The 
poets are well represented, especially the greatest, Milton, 
of whom there is a specially interesting painting as a very 
young man, showing what he was when at Cambridge he 
was called the “Lady of Christ's” ; this picture, for many 
years little seen, comes from Nuneham, being lent by Mr, 
Lewis Harcourt. Drummond of Hawthornden, Dryden, 
Shirley, Sir John Suckling, Cowley, and Creech the trans. 
lator will also be seen here, and the musician associated with 
Milton, “Harry” Lawes. Of divines, we have Archbishop 
Laud (five portraits), Archbishops Juxon, Sheldon, and Ussher, 
Bishops Andrewes, Ken, and Sprat, Dr. Busby, and Jeremy 
Taylor. Among savants and men of science, Harvey, the 
discoverer of the circulation of the blood, a very interesting 
painting lent by the Master of University College; Wallis, 
the mathematician; the physician Sydenham, and the 
philosophers Locke and Hobbes. Of celebrities, one of local 
fame, “Joe” Pullen, and the other of world-wide notoriety, 
“Qld Parr,” painted in the year aetatis suae 152!—I am, 
Sir, &c., T. HERBERT WARREN, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, 

Magdalen College, Oxford. 


[The historical portraits described by the President of 
Magdalen clearly form a most interesting collection. We 
trust that when the picture treasures of Oxford are exhausted, 
the rare books and MSS. and other artistic possessions 
and curiosities of the Colleges will have their turn.—Ep, 
Spectator. ] 





RESPONSIBILITY FOR HIGH RATES. 
(To Tuk EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,— Will you allow mea few words of comment on “ Outis 
letter in your issue of April 22nd on the above subject? His 
story is that a public inquiry was, after due notice, held at 
Stafford in respect of a county loan; and that, after the 
Inspector who held the inquiry had reported on it, the Local 
Government Board sanctioned the loan. “ Outis” was unable 
to attend the inquiry; and, not approving of the loan, polled 
his parish, and, with its approval, made a protest to the 
Local Government Board. And because the Board, all due 
formalities having been observed, adhered to its decision, 
“QOutis” makes two serious accusations: (1) against the 
County Council of “ wanton extravagance,” though we are left 
in ignorance of the object of the loan; and (2) that “ the Local 
Government Board neither expect to hear complaints, nor 
will attend to them if made. The Local Government Board 
are almost entirely responsible for the ratepayers’ burden.” 
I have some knowledge of the Local Government Board's 
methods—as I was its servant for some years—and of those 
also of the County and other Councils. And though none may 





Scarborough. 





be perfect, I am certain that the wicked Board gave the most 
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_—— 
careful consideration both to the county’s application and 
also to “ Outis’s” belated protest. The Irish juryman, he will 
remember, being in a minority of one, complained bitterly 
that he had never in his life met eleven more obstinate men 
than his colleagues. “ Outis” goes a step further, for he not 
only complains of obstinacy, but desires the minority to 
vevail.. Few people, I think, will agree with him. May I 
ask “Outia” to ponder one of the many wise sayings of the 
late Bishop Mandell Creighton ?—*The hope of the future 
depends on the maintenance and development of capacity and 
geal in the service of local government.” But if, as “Outis” 
wishes, a single parish could upset the considered decision of 
the whole county, speaking through its duly elected Council, 
it is obvious that local government would be at an end.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., ©. H. L. 





THE FREE CHURCH WITHIN THE HIGHLANDS. 
[To THe Epitor or THE “ SPecraTor.”] 
§rr,—The Free Church will probably not attempt to “impede 
the passage of the Act” which the Prime Minister has promised. 
You will remember that Lord Elgin’s Commission (to make 
inquiries with a view to the final settlement of the whole 
property) was accepted in open Court by both parties, and 
that the King thereupon announced that the situation in 
Scotland “required legislative intervention.” Then as to 
time, the ministers and their families are still under notice to 
leave their manses in May (Whit-Sunday), and Mr. Balfour has 
assured the Scotch deputation of M.P.’s that there shall be no 
delay. Very many of the members of the United Free Church, 
while glad that there is to be an end of the strife and something 
like an equitable division, are unfeignedly concerned as to the 
future of a Free Church noé united to the other Presbyterians 
of Scotland. It is a mistake to suppose that the “ Wee” 
Church, as Londoners call it, has not some very valuable 
qualities. When you come across them in the Highlands 
they differ very little from the much larger population— 
certainly three or four times as large—of “United Free” 
Highlanders. There is the same grave enthusiasm, the same 
brooding tenderness of spirit, and if not quite so much 
alacrity in service, there is an even greater intrepidity of 
conscience. Between the young people, in particular, there 
is really very little difference, and there is going to be none 
at all. And yet what is to become of these people in the 
future, when they become a hard nodule and a separate 
community, dwelling in manses and churches which they 
could never themselves have built, and severed even from 
those nearest them in blood and in spirit? If they could 
join themselves to the Church of Scotland, with which they 
so far agree in theory, it would be well. But the judgment 
of last year seems to shut the door on that and other 
unions even if desired. Possibly some means may be found 
gradually to unlock that too hasty imprisonment. Mean- 
time I earnestly hope one thing. -The small body will next 
month be holding its assembly along with the two greater. 
Of these two greater, one was last year declared to have lost 
its property because it claims a right from time to time to 
mould its Presbyterian creed and to unite with other Presby- 
terians. That claim it will as a matter of course this year 
reafirm; it did so, indeed, the week after the judgment. 
I trust the able lawyers who appeared for what is 
now the Free Church of Scotland may be willing to 
persuade it, on the other hand, if not to look forward 
to far distant unions, as did the men of 1843, at least 
to do nothing during this eventful year to impair such 
freedom as it now possesses, or to fetter that option of union 
which in time to come it will assuredly desire to exercise. 
For long before this young century comes of age, we shall all 
be glad to remember that blood is thicker than water, even 
when the blood flows in Highland arms, and those arms have 
unclosed from a twelvemonth’s grip. Meantime the Crown 
in Parliament is once more to us all the fountain of justice.— 
Tan, Sir, &c., A UNITED FREE CHURCHMAN. 


[We gladly publish our correspondent’s wise and sym- 
pathetic letter, which we trust will not go unmarked. 
Though we could not open our columns to a controversial 
correspondence on the Free Church problem, such general 


CHURCH AND STATE IN ENGLAND. 
[To Taz Epitor or tae “ Spectator.’’] 

Srr,—I am most grateful to you for so kindly inserting my 
letter last week, and in reply to the note you appended I do 
not wish to add one word of my own; but I should feel obliged 
if you would kindly let me quote the words that Bishop 
Gardner actually used about the First Prayer-book. In a 
letter to the Privy Council he says:— 

“He had deliberately considered of all the Offices contained in 
the Common Prayer book, and all the several branches of it: 
that though he could not have made it in that manner, had the 
matter been referred unto him, yet that he found such things 
therein as did very well satisfy his conscience; and therefore, 
that he would not only execute it in his own person, but cause 
the same to be officiated by all those of his diocese.” 

The quotation is made from Heylin’s “ Reformation,” I. 209, 
Eccles. Hist. Soc. and is referred to by Blunt in the 
“ Annotated Book of Common Prayer.”—TI am, Sir, &c., 

W. H. Aprawam. 

S. Augustine’s Vicarage, Hull. 





A MESSENGER BOY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECYATOR.”] 
Sir,—The other day I rang for a District Messenger, and 
there appeared a lad possessing all the outward appearance 
of quickness and brightness that one seems invariably to 
meet in messengér boys. He executed my commission, one 
requiming a certain amount of initiative, in a manner that 
showed he possessed considerable intelligence. He told me 
he had given up a position attached to a public-house, paying 
a larger salary than his present place, because the position 
was not respectable. He was fourteen years old, and five 
months ago he had left school, then being in Standard VI. 
I asked him a number of questions, and he replied that— 
Japan is a part of Russia, and the Japanese are fighting the 
Russians in St. Petersburg; Tokio is in Berkshire; New 
York is in South Africa; Glasgow is in Sheffield; London 
is in Seotland, and, together with Scotland and Wales, 
composes England; Roime is the place where once there was 
a great wall; believed Spain was a country and not a city, 











but was not sure; had heard of Liverpool, Paris, and Berlin, 
but did not know where they were; had never heard of 
Washington, Vienna, or Pekin; did not know who was Prime 
Minister of Great Britain; Balfour was a millionaire; 
Chamberlain was the strong man who performed at music- 
halls, lifting weights and breaking chains; the name of the 
King was Edward Alexander; King Alfred was a man who 
got up a war with another man, and was shot in the head. 
I wonder if this case is typical of the manner in which Board- 
school scholars in England are equipped for their life-battle. 
—I am, Sir, &c., AMERICAN. 








suggestions for peace as those made above can do nothing 
but good.—Ep. Spectator. } 


[We cannot help thinking that the ingenuous youth so 
closely catechised by our correspondent was in true Cockney 
fashion “getting a bit of his own back” in his answers. 
“ American” probably does not realise how intensely many 
English people, and boys in a special degree, resent being 
asked questions. They regard it as an assumption of power 
on the part of the questioner, and so an infringement of their 
personal liberty. “I knew how to answer him!” is a very 
common remark in regard to an aggressive questioner.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 


THE LONDON VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS. 
[To raz Epirom or tos “Spxcratoz.”] 

Srr,—I have read with deep interest, and for the most part 
with cordial agreement, your article under the above heading 
in the Spectator of April 22nd, but the second paragraph, in 
which you maintain that “taken by itself, the demand of the 
Education Committee is perfectly reasonable,” needs to be 
qualified by very considerable limitations. 

In the first place, the Act of 1902 does not provide that “the 
standard chosen” shall be “that which the Council sets up for 
its own schools,” and if it did, very distinct hardship and injustice 
would be inflicted. Where denominationalists are proposing to 
erect new schools such a standard might be fair; but. even then 
we claim that we can build at a much less cost schools equal in 
every way, from an educational standpoint, to the more palatial 
and pretentious premises put up and furnished at the cost of the 
ratepayer. 

Section 7 (1) (d) of the Education Act, 1902, provides that the 
managers shall “ make such alterations and improvements in the 
buildings as may be reasonably required.” “ Decnonalily ” must 
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be relevant to a purpose, and limits the demands which the 
London Education Committee have the power to make to such 
alterations as affect the efficiency of the fabric as an educational 
instrument. Many a building too old to be brought up to the 
latest standard may yet be improved at no great expenditure 
into an admirable educational instrument. 

In the second place, may I point out that the Board of Educa- 
tion is holding out to local authorities powerful inducements to 
condemn voluntary schools, and to render it difficult for managers 
to continue to maintain the fabrics ? In a memorandum issued by 
the London Church Schools Association we are informed that 
disused schools. governed by an educational trust may be sold, 
and that the Board of Education will allocate the money probably 
“in some such way as the following—namely, two-thirds applied 
to purposes of secular education, such as scholarships for the 
benefit of the district, and one-third to the trustees for the pur- 
poses of religious teaching.” Suppose an architect were sent to 
inspect and report upon the homes of your readers by employers 
who in the event of condemnation might possibly secure two- 
thirds of the value of our premises for their own purposes, how 
many of us would be allowed to escape? 

Surely such a scheme of confiscation needs only to be made 
public in order to be scouted by all honest men. A Church school 
trust provides for education in the principles of the Church of 
England, and is an indivisible unit which cannot be cut up into 
secular and religious sections. None but Churchmen are qualified 
to fulfil such a trust, and if disused Church schools are to be 
sold, the proceeds must be devoted to precisely the same purposes 
in neighbouring Church schools. When a Baptist chapel is sold, 
the purchase-money is handed over to the Baptist Association of 
the district. If the local authority knows that no proportion of 
Church trust property can in any circumstances be diverted 
to the pockets of long-suffering ratepayers, and the supporters of 
voluntary schools are assured that they may, in case of need, 
draw to the full upon the not inconsiderable value of their dis- 
used sites and premises, the former will soon become more reason- 
able in their demands, and the latter will meet them with 
cheerfulness and confidence, 

—I an, Sir, &c., T. E. CLeworts, 
Honorary Canon of Manchester, Secretary of the 
Church Schools Emergency League. 


Middleton Rectory, Manchester. 





STRAUSS’S PROGRESS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPKOTATOR.”] 
S1r,—I have read with interest your article of last week 
on “Strauss’s Progress.” I do not know the Helden- 
leben, but judging from other works, I feel no doubt 
that your estimate is a just one. My object in writing 
is to invite attention to one of his earliest, which is 
in danger of being forgotten, but without which it is 
absolutely impossible to estimate Strauss’s real powers. 
The work, Guntram, was produced in 1894 at the Weimar 
Opera House before the assembled Tonkiinstlerverezn, 
and my judgment that it was the most important event in 
dramatic art since Parsifal was, I believe, that of many of 
the distinguished musicians and literati who were present. 
It failed at other theatres for one reason only, because no 
singer could be found who was equal to the enormous strain 
of the title-part, although our tenor, Heinrich Zeller, had sung 
it manfully four times. The work (alone amongst Strauss’s 
compositions with which I am acquainted) is important not 
only from its supreme poetic beauty and perfect dramatic 
form, but still more from being, so far as I know, the only 
worthy attempt that has yet been made to carry on Wagner’s 
conception of the organic union of words and music to express 
a high dramatic purpose. I cannot treat this fully in the 
limits of a letter, but Strauss himself pithily expressed what 
I mean in a remark which he dropped when he read and sang 
his new work through to our small circle some time before 
the performance: “ Seit Tristan ist der Tod nicht mehr 
tragisch.” Guntram is a tragedy which does not end in 
death, but in a goal which appears, at least to some among 
us, higher and more artistic. Musically it displays all the 
mighty instrumentation, the harmonic and rhythmic wealth, 
of his later works, without their eccentricities. It is, in the 
words of your contributor, eminently a work “ sanely great and 
consistently noble,” but the serious technical error which I 
have alluded to—namely, the excessive length and difficulty of 
the tenor part—has, I fear, proved fatal. Canit not be saved ? 
or, still better, will not Strauss write another Guntram ?—I 
am, Sir, &c., Gro. AINSLIE Hier, 
Les Quénelées, Pont de Briques. 





“THE DEVIL’S WALK.” 
[To tHe Eprror or THE “Sprctator.”] 
Siz,—In your comments on Mr. Lloyd-George’s speech last 
week you rightly point out that he missed a very apt 





© . . . Bir 
quotation in the “amusing passage in which he declared that 
the loyalty of the followers of the Prime Minister Was onl 
comparable to that of the creatures in the Ark.” But mo 
you not mistaken as to the source of the quotation referred 
toP You attribute it to Coleridge or Southey, « whichever 
it was wrote ‘The Devil’s Drive.’” The lines to which I 
think you refer are neither by Coleridge nor Southey, but are 
from “The Devil’s Walk,” by Richard Porson (1759-1808, 
Regius Professor of Greek at Cambridge, and first Chief 
Librarian of the London Institution). It is said that Porson 
one evening, at the house of his friend Dr. Vincent, having 
been “cut out” at whist, was asked to write some Verses 
while waiting for the game to finish, the subject being 
assigned to him. The result was “The Devil’s Walk,” which 
was read at the supper-table. The verses begin:— 
“From his brimstone bed, at break of day, 
A-walking the Devil is gone, 
To visit his snug little farm of the Earth, 
And see how his stock goes on.” 
Among other things, the Devil— 
“Saw a certain Minister 
(A Minister to his mind) 
Go up into a certain House, 
With a majority behind. 
The Devil quoted Genesis 
Like a very learned clerk ; 
How Noah and his creeping things 
Went up into the Ark.” 
These are the lines which Mr. Lloyd-George might aptly have 
quoted. But surely there are other verses in the same ballad 
which have a modern application. Is not the following, for 
instance, prophetic of our Tariff Reformers P— 
“ Down the river did glide, with wind and with tide, 
A pig, with vast celerity ! 
And the Devil grinn’d, for he saw all the while 
How it cut its own throat; and he thought, with a smile, 
Of England’s commercial prosperity.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
66 Pepys Road, Hatcham, S.E. 


J. QuatL, 





“FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD”: 
A CORRECTION. 
(To THs KpITror or THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—TI see quoted in innumerable newspapers and reviews, 
including your own of April 22nd, a statement in a recent 
book by Mr. E. Downey, called “ Twenty Years Ago,” to the 
effect that the novel, “Far from the Madding Crowd,” was 
offered to the late Mr. W. Tinsley, and withdrawn because he 
would not “give a rise” on another publisher’s price for it. 
As an unpleasant question of an author's practice with 
publishers is suggested, I think it worth while to say, if you 
will allow me room, that the statement is untrue. The story 
was produced in response to a request from the late Sir Leslie 
Stephen, the editor, for a novel for the Cornhill, and the 
opening chapters were sent up to him from the country, and 
accepted—those to follow being taken on trust—without any 
negotiation elsewhere, or outside knowledge of the matter 
till after the contract had been entered into with the 
publishers of the Cornhill.—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Athenxum, Pall Mall, S.W. THomas Harpy. 





DESTRUCTIVE LIFE. 

[To Tux EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Referring to the interesting article on “ Destructive 
Life” in the Spectator of April 22nd, I beg to mention an 
illustration which exists in this neighbourhood. The great 
blocks of limestone on the Plymouth Breakwater are often 
honeycombed and destroyed by what might seem a very 
feeble agent. A little bivalve makes holes in the stone, it is 
supposed by secreting a strongly acid fluid. These holes 
increase in size with the growth of the creature, and s0 
gradually destroy the blocks, which have to be renewed at 
considerable expense. When the British Association met 
here in 1877 I was able to submit some living specimens of 
these mischievous little workers.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Wychbury, Mannamead, Plymouth. BENWELL Bip. 





A BRAVE THRUSH. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—As I write there is, in one of the trees in the garden 
behind this house, a thrush’s nest, which has been the object 
of the unsuccessful attentions of the house cat for some days, 
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pr 
‘to the intense flurry of the male and female birds. But now, 
9g 9000 88 the cat appears on the lawn, the hen thrush flies 
down, and stands on the grass about a yard in front of him, 
jwittering unceasingly, while the cat gibbers in orthodox style, 
and tries to fascinate or stalk her. But all in vain; the 
female bird swears unceasingly, and, if the cat moves, down 
swoops the male thrush on him a tergo, and hits him on the 
back with his tail or pecks him. Cook says: “The thrush is 
the better man, and the cat now don’t dare walk in the 
garden.” We try to keep him out, and so far the birds are 
winning. —1 am, Sir, &c., OBSERVER. 








CHEAP COTTAGES EXHIBITION FUND. 

{uz amount of subscriptions and fees received up to April 27th 
for the Cheap Cottages Exhibition is £1,127, in addition to £420 
promised to the Prize Fund, making £1,547 in all. A meeting 
will take place at the Westminster Palace Hotel at 4 o’clock on 
Wednesday, May 10th, to further the interests of, and draw 
attention to, the Exhibition. It is hoped that all who are 
interested in the question of rural housing will attend. Those 
desiring to be present should apply to the secretary as below. 
The Earl of Onslow will preside, and among the speakers will 
bo Earl Carrington, Lord Hylton, Sir William Chance, Sir 
Walter Lawrence, Mr. W. Crooks, M.P., and others. Though 
the result achieved up till now is encouraging, those respon- 
sible for the organisation of the Exhibition are most anxious 
to see the subscription list still further augmented in order 
that the prizes may be on an adequate scale. We trust, 
therefore, that readers of the Spectator will help the work by 
donations. The following sum has recently been received 
through the Spectator :— 

Mrs. C. M. St. John Mildmay... ... ow «= oo BOO 

We are asked by the “County Gentleman” to state that Mr. 
Wilbraham V. Cooper is the organising secretary of the Exhibi- 
tion, and that all inquiries in regard to the Cheap Cottages 
Exhibition made by Builders and others who propose to exhibit 
should be addressed to the Secretary, Cheap Cottages Exhibition, 
347 Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Holoorn, W.C. We are also informed 
that Messrs. Thorne and Welsford (17 Gracechurch Street, E.C.) 
have most generously consented to act as honorary solicitors to the 
Exhibition. 








POETRY. 


THE WIDOWER. 
(SomERSET.) 
THE men and maids they do agree: 
Each one is happy with his own. 
Time was things went the zame wi’ me: 
But now I’m bound to bide alone— 
To bide alone in this w’old house, 
Where, through the livelong, weary year, 
The chiking of the wainscot mouse 
Is all the music I do hear. 





Whiles I forget, as fellows will: 
And spacial upon mearket days. 
The heart is out of life, but still 
I follows in the old-vashioned ways. 
And once a week, come zun, come rain, 
I teake my gig and rattle down 
To meet the neighbour chaps again, 
And hear the jingles of the town. 


“Vaine marnin’, zur!” the volk do cry, 

And grip my hand wi’ smarmy smiles. 
A middling warmish man be I; 

And that’s enough for Jack and Giles. 
I show my carn and make my sale, 

And give good-day, and get the news. 
And then ’tes ‘Come! a cup of ale! 

Vor zartin, zur, you ’on’t refuse!” 


But riding home when mearket’s done: 
And drenched wi’ dew the midders lie; 
And the first stars come one by one 
To quiver in the primrose sky : 
I mind when She was at my side, 
And nestled underneath my arm; 
And ne’er a whisper till we spied 


And when the long, long evening wears, 
And I am for my lonesome bed; 
And droo the hush I hear the stairs 
Crick-crackin’ to my heavy tread ; 
A silent shadder goes before 
In trailing, misty garments dressed, 
The very robe my darling wore: 
And holds a baby to her breast. 


It veels her bosom’s gentle stir: 
Its head is pillowed on her heart: 
The pratty child that died with her, 
And never drew a breath apart. 
Mother and babe, how fair they seem ! 
Yet long ago with God they be: 
And this is but a fleeting dream: 
But oh! ’tis all the world to me! 
Epwarp Sypngy Tynes, 


ART. 


—_»——_ 


THE NEW GALLERY. 

A DEARTH of good pictures is no doubt as disappointing to 
Directors as it is to visitors of Exhibitions. It must be 
admitted that this year the work to be found at the New 
Gallery reaches but a very moderate average; and one or 
two fine works only serve to emphasise the fact. It is 
particularly noticeable that in very few instances can we find 
imagination or poetic feeling. This may be said of portraits, 
landscapes, and subject-pictures alike. The qualities that 
make pictures live with a life of their own, which are so hard 
to define and so easy to recognise, have to be searched for 
carefully in the New Gallery this year. The great bulk of 
the pictures carry no conviction with them. They seem 
to be the result of no strong impulse, but merely to proceed 
from a desire to fill a frame with something, it matters 
not greatly with what. Every one cannot be strikingly 
original, but we may legitimately ask that painters should so 
settle their thoughts that their impressions may be conveyed 
clearly. Often in an Exhibition the eye is arrested by 
a picture which is not particularly well done, simply from 
the fact that the artist had a clear idea of the impression 
he wished to produce. In spite, however, of these drawbacks, 
the value of such an institution as the New Gallery receives 
striking proof by the presence of Mr. Havard Thomas’s 
statue of Lycidas (No. 533). Incredible as it may seem, this 
fine piece of work was this year rejected by the Academy, an 
act deeply resented by artists and critics alike. The modelling 
of the figure is subtle and close to life, and recalls Verrocchio 
and Donatello, and also has some of the qualities of archaic 
Greek sculpture. It would no doubt be easy to point out a 
stiffness in the pose of the arms; but it is equally easy to 
point out the fineness of the head and the life which animates 
the whole surface of the body. The sincerity of the study of 
form of every part, and the absence of show, should have 
ensured the acceptance of this work by any institution which 
was alive to the interests of serious art. 

There is no doubt of Mr. George Henry’s artistic intention 
in The Satin Gown (No. 200). The picture is admirably 
studied and felt, nothing has been left to chance, and a 
perfectly coherent system of colour and values makes the 
picture produce a decided and definite impression. The dress 
and the body under it are beautifully painted, and the face 
and pose of the lady are both interesting. The light 
that comes in at the window beside the sofa is very cold, 
and the air of the room is rather suggestive of the chill 
of new plaster. Perhaps this coldness of feeling arises 
from the artist not having hidden sufficiently the extreme 
care with which the picture is constructed. But this rather 
conscious austerity is to be preferred to the meretricious 
fulness of the style of Mr. Shannon, who in his two 
portraits (Nos. 110 and 223) seems by a display of dexterity to 
wish to persuade us against our better judgment that the work 
is masterly. It is difficult to imagine the use -of the back- 
ground of the first of these portraits, which may be intended 
to be a decorative presentment of sky and trees, but into 
which the figure sinks as into a feather-bed. The very 
antithesis of this method is that of Mrs. Marianne Stokes in 











The twinkling lights of Chantry Farm. 





her portrait of Sir Matthew Joyce (No. 243). The accusation 
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of hardness might here be made, for the relief of the outline 
of the profile against the dark background is remorseless. 
Nevertheless, the beautifully subtle and sincere drawing of 
the face makes the picture one that is not easily overlooked, 
because there is vitality in the work. In a quite different 
manner Mr, Lavery has given life to his portrait Chou bleu 
(No. 89), though he has a little overemphasised the blue bow. 
The colour of the picture is most satisfactory with its blacks, 
greys, and blues. 

Mr. Sargent is represented by three pictures, two of which 
cannot be called interesting; but the third, Sir Frank 
Swettenham (No. 219) is a wonderful piece of stage manage- 
ment and painting. The late High Commissioner of the 
Malay States stands in white uniform with order and sword. 
Behind the figure at the top of the picture is seen the lower 
part of a large terrestrial globe with a gilded stand, and a sofa 
is heaped with gorgeous stuffs of red and gold. From this 
description it will appear that the picture aims at showing the 
state and office of a High Commissioner and Commander-in- 
Chief. In this Mr. Sargent has certainly succeeded, for at the 
first glance the portrait can be recognised as that of a man 
holding high place. Unlike too many pictures of this class, 
the apparatus of command does not render the man himself 
insignificant. The personality of the subject of the picture, 
both in figure and face, dominates the surrounding mag- 
nificence. The skill with which the white clothes are painted 
is remarkable even for this painter, and it is difficult to know 
which to admire more, the brilliancy of the handling, or the 
subtlety of the rendering of the direct and diffused light as it 
strikes on the varying facets of the body. Allusion has 
been made to the way in which the man dominates his 
stately surroundings. How has this been accomplished? 
Is not the reason this,—that while magnificence has been piled 
up in the accessories, the figure remains in a simple white 
uniform? Ma foi! il est bien distingué. 

The landscapes of Mr. Alfred East and of Mr. Bertram Priest- 
man are alike disappointing, and for the same cause. Both 
painters are too obviously constructing decorative schemes, 
which are not spontaneous enough to make us forget that an 
elaborate process of arranging Nature has been gone through. 
Instead of Nature being surprised in a decorative mood which 
has been arrested and made permanent, the ideal element 
seems to have been added as a sauce, and is not an inevitable 
part of the scene. Mr. East’s A Village in Picardy (No. 174) 
is. quiet in colour, if not very inspiring, and Mr. Bertram 
Priestman’s The Cement Works (No. 252) full of light and 
air, though rather diffuse and lacking in concentration. 
One of the few pictures in the Gallery which has imagination 
is Mr. Adrian Stokes’s Afternoon in a Forest (No. 155). The 
‘ splash of sunlight deepens the gloom, and throws up the 
colour of the finely drawn bare stems of the fir trees. In the 
Central Hall are six sketches of South Tyrol by Mr. Stokes. 
Nos. 436 and 438 are particularly interesting, the former with 
its blue mountain and willew trees, and the latter with its dark 
contorted willow trunks, orange branches, and snowy ground. 
Mr. Harold Speed contributes a moonlight picture, The 
Alcantara, Toledo, by Moonlight (No. 202). The design of the 
picture is good, with its fortified bridge over the river and 
road winding away into the darkness. The light is well 
realised, but the colour seems a little heavy and unatmo- 
spheric. Nevertheless, the picture is well worth looking at, as 
it has a touch of imagination, as well as being an interesting 
study of an effect which is not just ordinary daylight. 

There is not much to be found of interest in the water- 
colour work in the Balcony. Arthur at Cameliard (No. 274), 
by Mr. Edgar Davis, is a curious instance of borrowed style, 
for so close is the copy of Rossetti’s early work that there is 
included the portrait of Miss Siddal in the Guinevere. 
Among the landscapes is a broadly treated Edinburgh (No. 
$15), by Mr. Leonard Powell, of which the sky is well realised. 
The tones of blue throughout the picture are satisfactory in 
their harmony. Two pictures, in their different ways, 
are worth looking at for charm of colour and quiet execu- 
tion —The Old Boatman, by L. Campbell Taylor (No. 61), 
and Within the Béguinage, by A. Fahey (No. 239). Mrs. 
Swynnerton has a largeness of style and a vigour of colour 
that make her work quite individual Her Water Nymph 
(No. 187) has a broad decorative feeling in it which is by no 
means a common quality. It is perhaps to be regretted that 
the effect is a little coarse, though it is possible that the work 








may have been painted for a special position. It seems 
want appropriate surroundings, in which it might look 
well, At present, though possessing remarkable qualities, it 
misses being quite successful. 

As has been said, this year’s Exhibition cannot be called 
in any sense a remarkable one; indeed, it seems below the 
average. A heroic policy no doubt would be to miss & year and 
wait for better times; but this is a proceeding that can hardly 
be expected of Directors and artists; neither would the general 
public be pleased, for they will no doubt be quite satisfied 
with the present Exhibition. H.8 








BOOKS. 


ieee 3 
LAMB’S LETTERS.* 

THE two editions of the writings of Charles Lamb, both 
admirable in their several ways, at which Mr. Lucas and Mr, 
Macdonald have been labouring for years, are now completed 
by the inclusion of his inimitable letters. We have already 
spoken at some length of the general merits of these editions, 
each of which is a credit to the scholarship, industry, and 
affectionate “ Elialatry””—to coin a word of which Lamb need 
not have been ashamed—of its editor. Comparisons are 
proverbially odious, and we have no call to weigh the 
respective merits of Mr. Lucas and Mr. Macdonald. It ig 
enough to say that both editions are indispensable to the 
well-equipped library, and that each has some points of 
superiority to the other, whilst neither falls short in any 
essential feature of the high standard which a modern editor 
of Lamb should set before himself. Mr. Lucas, one should 
observe, has provided the reader with a much larger body of 
note and comment than fell within the scheme of Mr. 
Macdonald, with the result that his edition is likely to be 
more useful to the student, whereas the smaller bulk of the 
other certainly makes it handier for general reading. But 
we can confidently recommend both editions to the purchaser, 
who will not be extravagant if he buys both. If only one of 
them existed, we should be able to say without hesitation that 
it was the best monument to Lamb’s whimsical and friendly 
genius which had as yet been erected. 

The editions of Lamb’s letters which supply our special 
subject of criticism call attention, in the first place, to a regret. 
table operation of the laws of copyright, which occasionally, asin 
this instance, make for the disadvantage of literature. Neither 
editor has been able to form a complete collection of Lamb's 
extant letters, though each of them gives us a fuller approach 
to that desideratum than has yet been attained. Both deplore 
this necessary failure, and the reader will deplore it most of 
all. Probably it is to some extent inevitable. There area 
number of Lamb’s letters in existence, still unprinted, which 
are so scattered amongst the collections of jealous autograph- 
hunters that no editor can trace them all or bring them into 
the light of common day. Mr. Lucas observes mournfully that 
his request for co-operation printed in the American literary 
papers met with no response :—“ The view that the temporary 
owner of an original document of an author so peculiarly the 
world’s friend as Lamb is rather a steward of the property 
than absolute possessor, seems as yet not to have obtained 
any great measure of popularity across the Atlantic.” 
English owners, as both editors gratefully confess, have 
usually taken a wider view of their responsibilities. Mr. 
Gordon Wordsworth, for instance, and Mr. Robert W. Dibdin 
deserve our gratitude for the readiness with which they have 
allowed some of the most interesting series of Lamb’s letters 
to be newly copied for the press. The text has thus been 
greatly improved in many cases, and the alterations which 
Talfourd and other early editors conceived it necessary to 
make, for the advantage of Early Victorian decorum or of 
surviving friends of Lamb, in his humours or whimsical 
utterances have mostly been restored to the original reading. 
There are still indications that something is left for a future 
editor todo. One or two instances are enough to prove this- 
Mr. Macdonald rightly blames the late Canon Ainger for the 
way in which he toned down remarks of Lamb’s which shocked 
his sense of propriety. As an instance, we are told that 





* (1) The Works of Charles and Mary Lamb. Edited by E. V. Lucas. Vols. 
VI. and VIL, “‘ Letters.” London: Methuen and Co. (7s. 6d. each. ar 
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Tomb noted, among the things which his young friend Dibdin 
could not do on a wet Sunday at the seaside, that he could not 

. “[o-morrow I set off for Banstead, by God!” Ainger 

omitted the expletive, and to restore the balance of the 
sentence interpolated a word, making it read: “To-morrow 
morning I set off for Banstead.” (Why, by the way, does Mr, 
Macdonald call “ morning ” an “ unimpeachable trisyllable P) 
But when we look up this letter in Mr. Lucas’s edition, we 
find that the sentence in question runs thts: “To-morrow 
morning I set off for Banstead, by God!” It is clear that 
there is an error somewhere: and as both editors claim that 
this letter is printed straight from the original, we cannot 
easily decide where itis. Again, in the letter to Wordsworth 
of March 20th, 1822, Mr. Macdonald prints a three-line post- 
seript which Mr. Lucas omits; itis of slight importance, but 
one would be glad to know why the latter editor left it out. 
Little slips of this kind, however, are venial and inevitable in 
go laborious a work. A careful collation of the two editions 
shows that they only differ, as a rule, in matters of spelling 
and punctuation, sometimes one and sometimes the other 
having followed Lamb with the greater exactness in a 
business which falls within the limits of discretion permitted 
to an editor. 

There is no need, at this time of day, to say anything in 
praise of Lamb's whimsical and delightful letters, to which 
the common consent of critics has allotted one of the very 
highest places in this pleasant branch of literature. We may 
do better in filling our remaining space with one or two 
samples of the new letters which the laws of copyright—work- 
ing in a somewhat depressing manner—have confined to one or 
other edition. Mr. Lucas has made his chief haul among the 
archives of the Wordsworth family and in the Rowfant 
collection, where are preserved many letters to Moxon which 
now first see the light of day. The publisher who married 
the adopted daughter of the Lambs was so well known a 
figure in literary circles that we may fitly quote a passage 
from the characteristic letter of introduction which Lamb 
gave him for Wordsworth, now first printed :— 

“The Bearer of this is my young friend MOXON, a young lad 
with a Yorkshire head, and a heart that would do honour to a 
more Southern county: nooffenceto Westmoreland. He is one of 
Longman’s best hands, and can give you the best account of The 


Trade as tis now going; or stopping. For my part, the failure 
of a Bookseller is not the most unpalatable accident of 
mortality ; 
Sad but not saddest 
The desolation of a hostile city. 
When Constable fell from heaven, and we all hoped Baldwin was 
next, I tuned a slight stave to the words in Macbeth (D’avenant’s) 
to be sung by a Chorus of Authors, 
What should we do when Booksellers break ? 
We should rejoyce. 

Moxon is but a tradesman in the bud yet, and retains his virgin 
Honesty ; Esto perpetua, for he is a friendly serviceable fellow, 
and thinks nothing of lugging up a Cargo of the Newest Novels 
once or twice a week from the Row to Colebrooke to gratify my 
Sister’s passion for the newest things. He is her Bodley...... 
We are all well, and I have at last broke the bonds of business a 
second time, never to put ’em on again. I pitch Colburn and his 
magazine to the divil. I find I can live without the necessity of 
writing, tho’ last year I fretted myself to a fever with the 
hauntings of being starved. Those vapours are flown. All the 
difference I find is that I have no pocket money: that is, I must 
not pry upon an old book stall, and cull its contents as hereto- 
fore, but shoulders of mutton, Whitbread’s entire, and Booth’s 
best, abound as formerly.” 

Another new letter deals with that curious creature, George 
Dyer, of whom a biography has recently been published. 
Lamb says of him :— 


“What do you think of a life of G. Dyer? I can scarcely con- 
ceive a more amusing novel. He has been connected with all 
sects in the world, and he will faithfully tell all he knows. Every 
body will read it; and if it is not done according to my fancy, 
I promise to put him in a novel when he dies. Nothing shall 
escape me...... Since he has been so close with me I have 
perceiv’'d the workings of his inordinate vanity, his gigantic 
attention to particles and to prevent open vowels in his odes, his 
solicitude that the public may not lose any tittle of his poems by 
his death, and all the while his utter ignorance that the world 
don’t care a pin about his odes and his criticisms, a fact which 
every body knows but himself—he is a rum genius.” 


Again, Lamb writes characteristically to Wordsworth, 
apologising for not being able to buy some books which the 
poet had asked him to select :— 


“I have not forgot your commissions. But the truth is, and 
why should I not confess it? I am not plethorically abounding 
in Cash at this present. Merit, God knows, is very little 





rewarded, but it does not become me to speak of myself. My 
motto is ‘Contented with little, yet wishing for more.’ Now the 
books you wish for would require some pounds, which I am sorry 
to say I have not by me: so I will say at once, if you will give 
me a draft upon your town-banker for any sum you propose to 
lay out, I will dispose of it to the very best of my skill in choice 
old books, such as my own soul loveth. In fact, I have been 
waiting for the liquidation of a debt to enable myself to set about 
your commission handsomely, for it is a scurvy thing to cry 
Give me the money first, and I am the first of the family of the 
Lambs that have done it for many centuries: but the debt 
remains as it was, and my old friend that I accommodated has 
generously forgot it!” 

Mr. Macdonald’s contribution to our knowledge of Lamb 
is considerably smaller than that of Mr. Lucas, most of the 
letters which he gives, though Mr. Lucas cannot use them, 
having been printed already and defended by the Copyright 
Law. That Mr. Lucas should be debarred from using the 
Lloyd letters which he himself was the first to publish seems 
a veritable seething of the kid in its mother’s milk! But 
Mr. Macdonald also has dug up some previously inaccessible 
letters, like those to Ayrton, of which we may quote one brief 
and characteristic invitation to a whist-party which is given 
in facsimile :— 

“Cards and cold mutton in Russell Street on Friday at 
8 and 9. Gin and jokes from 4 past that time to 12. Pass 
this on to Mr. Payne: and apprize Martin thereof.” 

Even in his invitations and notelets Lamb was entertaining, 
and we must praise the enthusiasm which has set two such 
able editors on the task of recovering every scrap of his 
correspondence that can still be saved from the wallet in 
which Time puts alms for oblivion. 





SIR MOUNTSTUART GRANT DUFF’S LAST 
VOLUMES.* 
Sir Mountstuart Grant Durr brings his Notes from a, 
Diary, the record of half-a-century plus twenty-three days, toa 
dramatic conclusion. He kisses the hand of King Edward VIL., 
at the end of his Majesty’s first Privy Council, and feels 
that “the world to which he belonged had well-nigh passed 
away.” He has “ warmed both hands before the fire of life,” 
and has done his best, and that with no little success, to give’ 
others some sense of its glow and brightness. The diarist 
repeats what he has said before more than once, that he has 
carefully avoided the chief interests of his life, politics and. 
administration—he gives, however, his political and social 
creed at the beginning of his last chapter—but we feel that 
we are always near, so to speak, to the headquarters of public 
affairs, and we recognise among those whose wit and wisdom 
are “sampled” for us most of the men who have won dis- 
tinction in Church and State during the second half of the 
nineteenth century. Mr. Gladstone and Lord Beaconsfield, , 
of course, make frequent appearances. A characteristic 
anecdote of the former tells how he: wrote a long letter to 
Cavour urging him not to interfere with the great monastery. 
of Monte Cassino. His was a mind to which the associations 
of such a place appealed with irresistible force, urging him to 
action of which the ordinary politician would never dream. . 
For, after all, it was a somewhat odd thing to do. What 
should we have thought of a foreign politician imploring an 
English Minister not to change the constitution of Oxford as 
Laud left it? Here is a story of 1868 (when Mr. Gladstone 
formed his first Cabinet) which reminds us of the “ extinct 
volcanoes.” ‘The teller of the tale met Childers and Cardwell 
walking together. “We are going,” said Cardwell, “ to alter 
the arrangement of the War Office and get rid of the Duke of 
Cambridge.” The Duke long survived the man who would 
have “reformed” him out of his post, and they are still busy 
“altering the arrangement of the War Office.” Sir Mount- 
stuart does not greatly admire the statesman who “ made the 
sudden volte-face of 1886,” and, non-political as is his book, 
cannot forbear quoting Lowell’s verses (he does not tell us 
about whom they were made) :— 
“His greatness not so much in genius lies 
As in adroitness, when occasions rise 
Life-long convictions to extemporise.” 

Of course it is impossible to mention Mr. Gladstone without 
speaking of Latin quotations, ornaments of speech which 
have almost disappeared from the House since his time. 





* Notes from a Diary: 1896 to January 23rd, 1901. By the Right Hon. Sir 
Mountstuart Grant Duff, G.C.S.1., F.B.S. 2 vols. London: John Murray. 
[18s.J 
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“Six lines of Lucretius,” quoted in one of the Bradlaugh 
debates, is mentioned as about the most daring experiment 
of the kind remembered. There is a curious story, @ propos 
of quotations, of how one of the law officers of a Conservative 
Government quoted the line, “tempora mutantur et no8 
mutamur in illis,” and that Disraeli said to one of his 
colleagues: “Tell that man never to open his mouth again.” 
It was, he thought, a case of false prosody, the ef and nos 
having to be transposed. But Disraeli was wrong, and the 
lawyer right. The last syllable of mutantur is lengthened 
by the same license which permits pectoribus inhians and 
fultus hyacintho. The transposition would be very un- 
dignified. (We may remark that the lines quoted, II. 91, as 
a translation of Whittier’s At Last are not alcaics but 
asclepiads.) While we are still on classical subjects, we 
may quote—it is really very difficult to give any kind 
of cohesion to such an article as this—a story told 
by Archdeacon Denison. “ While he was standing for a 
fellowship at Oriel, his next neighbour, an elderly candidate 
for matriculation at the same College”—we do not quite 
understand how the two found themselves in the same galére 
—said to him, ‘ Would you oblige the father of a family by 
telling him whether aliquando is a preposition or the name of 
a heathen god?’” Yet another is probably known to some of 
our readers, but it is too good to leaveout. It concerns aspeech 
made at York when the Minster had been partially burned 
down. (It is attributed to the Earl Fitzwilliam of the time, 
but we have seen it assigned to some other magnate.) “If the 
liberality of Yorkshire Churchmen proves insufficient, then 
with all confidence I turn to our excellent Dissenting brethren 
and exclaim with the Latin poet, ‘ Flectere si nequeo superos, 
Acheronta movebo.’” 

And now for some miscellaneous examples of Sir Mount- 
stuart’s good things. Let us give precedence to a class 
of jests that is at least time-honoured. We always laugh 
at the doctors and always fly to them for help,—genus 
hominum, to adapt Tacitus, quod in civitate nostra et 
ridebitur semper et retinebitur. ‘A well-known London 
doctor, asked what he had been doing in the Vacation, said : 
‘Killing stags in Scotland—change of occupation, you 
know.’” A Scotch Professor of Medicine, who was accus- 
tomed to make announcements by writing them on a black- 
board, informed his class that he had been appointed 
physician to the Queen. “God save the Queen!” one of his 
pupils took the first opportunity of writing underneath. 
Parsons shall come next. A Bishop looking at the lions 
at the “Zoo” suggested the thought, “How different 
were the relations of the ecclesiastic and the beast 
which prevailed in the early days of Christianity.” Here 
is a bon mot from Bishop Stubbs which we quote with 
apologies. He was looking over some school accounts, and 
saw an entry, “Occasional Monitor.” “What does that 
mean?” he asked; and then himself supplied the answer: 
“JT gee—the Nonconformist Conscience.” And here is 
another which we need not excuse. The Bishop, coming to a 
clerical meeting, said: “ This is a Diocesan Board, is it not?” 
“Yes, my Lord.” “I am sure it is also a bored Diocesan,” 
he replied. Benjamin Jowett, who was Sir Mountstuart’s 
tutor at Oxford, appears not unfrequently. “The greatest 
head of a College that ever lived” is the estimate made of 
him. There is something like exaggeration here. Jowett 
found much of his work done to his hand by his predecessors 
(Jenkins and Scott); and one remembers Whewell, who was 
great, though hardly “God’s greatest work,” as the famous 
epigram has it. On the whole, what is said about the Master 
of Balliol is very good. It is perhaps true that the world lost 
little by his not carrying out his intention of writing a Life of 
Christ, though we cannot accept one reason given, “that no 
one ever will succeed in writing the life of the historical 
Christ,”—viz., that we know next to nothing about it. We 
are simple enough to believe, as Christendom has believed 
for eighteen centuries, that we know a good deal. But we 
heartily approve of Sir Mountstuart’s application of the text, 
as against Leslie Stephen’s censure on Jowett’s remaining in 
the Church, “ Except these abide in the ship, ye cannot be 
saved.” What a dismal wilderness the Anglican Church 
would be if it had lost all the men whom bigots of one temper 
or another have sought to expel! 

But Sir Mountstuart’s good stories are not confined 
to these islands. A French lady who had made great 





preparations for a festivity had to co 
account of the sudden death of an Pas: eh om on 
of the contretemps. “Yes,” said her friend, “jt sh 
want of savoir vivre.” A citizen of Galveston, hie . 
asked whether there was good shooting in his coun lied 
“You bet! I’ve seen six men shot in the saloon in oa cle 
noon.” An Irish priest to whom dues are important, leay; 
his congregation, told them: “ First, you do not love me, f 
you have contributed nothing to my support; secondly, i 
do not love each other, for I have not celebrated a m de 
since I arrived; thirdly, the good God does not love yo 
for He has not taken one of you to Himself—I have not hal 
a single funeral.” He made a further application, which 
we shall not quote, of the fact that he was leaving them to 
be chaplain in a gaol. A lady who had been to Rome was 
somewhat scandalised with what she saw there and complained 
to her confessor. “Il ne faut pas visiter la cuisine du bon 
Dieu,” was his consolation. A total abstainer had had a 
great cellar of wine left to him, and was at a loss to know what 
to do with it. He thought it wrong to drink it, wrong to sell 
it, and absurd to throw it away. He put the difficulty before 
the John Murray of the day. “You cannot do better,” was 
the reply, “than transfer your wine cellar to your bookseller.” 
“ Our talk,” writes the diarist, “strayed to an American young 
lady. Some one suggested she would marry a Duke; and the 
question arose as to what members of the order were available, 
‘When an American,’ said Lyulph Stanley, ‘is desirous of 
sacrificing his daughter, is there always an English Duke 
caught in a thicketP’” “Mrs. Tyrrell was enlarging to an 
Oxford child upon the horrors of the Inferno without pro 
ducing much effect; but at length her auditor, lowering hig 
voice to a terrified whisper, asked: ‘Is it a place called Cam. 
bridge ?’” Then we have this :— The great Ollendorff wag 
dying, when a bystander caught these words: ‘Je meurs. On 
peut aussi dire je me meurs.’” A fine instance of pathos 
and ready wit is the story told of the lady who became 
by a second marriage Duchess of Oleveland. “Some foreigner 
who had been long absent from England said: ‘And what 
has become of that beautiful Lady Dalmeny whom I used to 
admire so much?’ ‘Ah! Monsieur, elle n’est plus.’” No 
collection of jokes would be complete without an “error of 
the press.” Henry Sidgwick had quoted Pope’s line, “The 
enormous faith of many made for one,” and the printer 
altered it to “The Mormon’s faith of many made for one.” 
No one can blame Sir Mounstuart for bringing these most 
entertaining volumes to an end; but no one can help feeling 
sorry that he has had to do it. Meanwhile he has made such 
a contribution to the gaiety of the world as seldom comes 
from a single pen. 





MAGNA CARTA* 


Dr. McKecunis has placed both legal scholars and the 
general public under an obligation by the production of this 
important work, which presents the whole question of the 
Great Charter, and all that that Charter means to the England 
of to-day, in the form dictated by modern scientific historical 
research. Such a work was greatly needed, for— 


“No Commentary upon Magna Carta has hitherto been written 
from the standpoint of modern research. No serious attempt 
has yet been made to supersede, or even adequately to supple- 
ment, the works of Coke and Richard Thomson, published respec- 
tively in 1642 and 1829, and now hopelessly out of date..... 
That this conspicuous gap in our historical and legal literature 
should have remained so long unfilled is the more remarkable in 
view of the great advance, amounting almost to a revolution, 
which has been effected since Coke and Thomson wrote. Within 
the last twenty years, in especial, a wealth of new material has 
been explored with notable results. Discoveries have been made, 
profoundly affecting our views of every branch of law, every organ 
of government, and every aspect of social and individual life in 
medieval England. Nothing, however, has hitherto been done 
towards applying to the systematic elucidation of Magna Carta’ 
the new stores of knowledge thus accumulated.” 


Dr. McKechnie has worthily filled this gap. He has used 
practically the whole of modern research that bears upon the 
form and substance of the Charter, and has given us, both in 
his historical introduction and in the detailed commentary on 
the sixty-three chapters of the Charter, light at every turn 


ee 





* Magna Carta: a Commentary on the Great Charter of King John, with on 
Historical Introduction. By William Sharp McKechnie, M.A., LL.B., D.Phil, 
Lecturer on Constitutional Law and History in the University of Glasgow. 
Glasgow : James MacLehose and Sons. [14s, net.] 
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There is no finality, of course, in things, and his conclusions, 
Jike his style, are not always inspired, or beyond criticism or 
revision, We wish, indeed, that the work had been held back 
in order that it might have been checked in certain places 
from Professor Vinogradoff’s recent work, The Growth of the 


Manor, which may be profitably read in connection with this 


“ McKechnie traces admirably in some detail the causes 
that produced the Great Charter. All must agree that the 
“incidents of John’s career are the occasions, not the causes, 
of the great national movement which laid the foundations 
of English liberties.’ It is obviously absurd to believe, as 
most school children are taught to believe, that “if John had 
never lived and sinned... ... the foundations of English 
freedom would never have been laid.” The.Charter was the 
Jast stage of one movement and the first of another. England 
had to be welded into an organic national unity before she 
could afford to rid herself of the tyrannical forces which had 
jn fact achieved that unity. As in Rome kingship preceded 
the Republic, so in England kingship absolute and dire 
preceded the Constitution. Tyranny was the means, but not 
the end. It was the alloy by which alone it was possible, to 
use Browning’s famous metaphor, to make the ring,—the 
ring, in this case, of permanent good government. The 
ring, alloy and all, was complete by John’s time, and then— 

“ Just a spirt 

0’ the proper fiery acid o’er its face, 

And forth the alloy unfastened flies in fume; 

While self-sufficient now, the shape remains, 

The rondure brave, the lilied loveliness, 

Gold as it was, is, shall be evermore.” 
The action of the Barons was the unfastening of the alloy 
that left us the eternal golden ring of our Constitution,— 
the ring which wedded for the first time in history kingship 
and democracy. But the gold was there all the while :— 

“Magna Carta is directly descended from the Charter of 
Liberties of Henry I., and that, again, was a written supplement 
to the vows taken by that monarch at his coronation, couched in 
similar terms to those invariably sworn at their anointing by the 
Anglo-Saxon Kings of England, from Edgar to Edward the 
Confessor.” 

The oath administered centuries before by St. Dunstan to 
King Ethelred is but expanded in the Charter :— 

“Tn the name of the Holy Trinity I promise three things to the 
Christian people and my subjects: first that God’s Church and 
all Christian people of my dominions hold true peace ; the second 
is that I forbid robbery and all unrighteous things to all orders ; 
and third, that I promise and enjoin in all dooms, justice and 
mercy, that the gracious and merciful God of his everlasting 
mercy may forgive us all, who liveth and reigneth.” 

This oath to preserve peace and administer justice was in this 
even then ancient solemn form taken by William the Norman. 
To William the oath may have meant little: to the nation 
that he was crushing into actuality it meant everything. 
Rufus repeated the oath, and later in his reign confirmed it by a 
sealed Charter—not now extant—and Henry the Clerk, fearful 
of his title, confirmed this ancient oath with our first extant 
Charter of Liberties. Stephen likewise became “ King upon 
conditions,” while Henry IT. supplemented the tripartite oath 
with a sealed Charter. At their coronations Richard and 
John gave the oath only, and in John’s penultimate year 
came the Great Charter. Dr. McKechnie gives us a lucid 
description of the actual circumstances in which the 
Charter was secured. After the French victory at Bouvines 
on Sunday, July 27th, 1214, over John and his ally, the 
Emperor Otto, the English King returned to England to 
find the Northern Barons combining against his unprece- 
dented methods of taxation. A parley on November 4th, 
1214, at Bury St. Edmunds led to no result. It was 
followed by a meeting of the Barons, who resolved, if 
their liberties, as set forth in the Charter of Henry IL, 
were not granted by the New Year, that they would 
withdraw their fealty. On January 6th, 1215, a deputation 
from the rebels met the King at the Tower of London, and 
demanded, practically at the point of the sword, the con- 
firmation of the laws of Edward the Confessor and of the 
Charter of Henry I. A truce until Easter was concluded on 
the basis of a promise from John that he would then give 
reasonable terms. This breathing-space was used by the 
King without delay. “On 15th January John reissued 
the Charter to the Church, and demanded a renewal of 
homage from all his subjects,” and promised the Pope to join 





a Crusade. From month to month he delayed taking any 
steps that foreshadowed reform, and as. soon as Haster was 
over the Barons, now in arms, marched south from Stamford. 
They were met at Brackley by Stephen Langton, who was 
given a Schedule of Reforms (probably the “Unknown 
Charter of Liberties” in the Record Office) ready for the 
King’s seal, and bidden to take it to the King for execu- 
tion. They added the significant message that if the 
document were not executed, confiscation would follow. 
John emphatically refused to seal the Schedule; but while 
striving to make friends of the City of London, and in the 
midst of hot preparations for war, he offered arbitration (with 
the Popeas umpire). The Barons, who had formally renounced 
their allegiance on May 5th, refused this offer of May 10th. 
On May 12th John declared war by ordering the Sheriffs to 
seize on the King’s behoof the lands, goods, and chattels of 
the rebels. The issue was fairly joined, and the Barons, 
marching by way of Northampton, Bedford, and Ware, 
approached London, which, all unthankful for the Charter of 
May 9th, gladly threw open its gates. John found himself aban- 
doned by the nation, and yielding to necessity on June 8th, 
agreed forthwith to meet the representatives of the Reform 
party at Staines. The meeting actually took place on Mon- 
day, June 15th, 1215, on the meadow known as Runnymede, 
between Staines and Windsor. Dr. McKechnie concludes 
from the evidence that the Charter proper was not signed 
until Friday, June 19th. Peace was finally concluded 
on this day, but it seems probable that Articles of 
Agreement (now in the British Museum) only were sealed 
on the 15th, and that those Articles, with certain modifica- 
tions, were confirmed on the 19th. Miss Norgate in her 
John Lackland decides for the 15th on the evidence of a writ 
on the Patent Rolls, dated June “xviii.” In fact, it is almost 
certainly dated “xxiii.” In some mediaeval manuscripts it 
is very difficult to distinguish between “x” and “v,” and 
students are frequently deceived as to a date by this con- 
fusion. 

Many copies of the Charter authenticated under John’s 
great seal appear to have been issued in June, 1215. Of these, 
four only are now extant, two in the British Museum pre- 
served by Sir Robert Cotton, one in the archives at Lincoln 
Cathedral, and one in the archives at Salisbury. One of the 
British Museum copies was damaged in the famous Cottonian 
fire of October 23rd, 1731. It is a singular fact that prior to 
Sir William Blackstone’s work on the Great Charter none of 
these copies were authoritatively described. Blackstone knew 
of, but could not find, the Salisbury copy; but even he had 
no knowledge of the Lincoln copy. In 1837 Sir T. D. 
Hardy boldly declared that no original then existed. In 
addition to these sealed copies, there are four or more 
unsealed, but of very early date. Previous to the publication 
of Blackstone’s work the Charter was only known to the 
public from a copy of the reissue of 1225 contained in the 
confirming statute of Edward I, 

What was the Charter, and what was its real value to the 
nation? “Is it an enacted law, or a treaty; the royal 
answer to a petition; or a declaration of rights? Is it a 
simple pact, bargain or agreement between contracting 
parties? Oris it a combination of two or more of these?” 
We can hardly agree with any of these suggestions, and least 
of all, despite his high authority, with Dr. Stubbs’s suggestion 
that it is a treaty. It seems to us to have been a declara- 
tion, not a declaration of rights, but a declaration of 
laws. The Charter crystallised into final form what the 
reformers of England believed to be the laws of England. 
The form of the Charter, however, can scarcely be classified. 
In some ways it is almost meaningless, for it is in the form of 
a private grant of land to the freemen of England, “eis et 
haeredibus suis.” Can it be said that to-day we inherit the 
rights granted to the freemen of 1215? We can only say so, 
as Dr. Maitland points out, “at a rhetorical moment.” The 
form of the Charter is, indeed, in many ways absurd. The 
fact of the Charter is the thing that matters. That fact was 
like the impact of a stone on a still pool. The circle of 
freedom, narrow at first, widened and widened, until in the 
early twentieth century we can point to a personal and in- 
stitutional freedom unknown before in the history of nations. 
Magna Carta as a document is narrow enough. The liberty, 
equality, and fraternity that it proclaimed connoted few of our 
modern ideas. Yet throughout the ages which have elapsed 
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since that June day in the meadow Runnymede the Charter 


has been, as Dr. McKechnie says, “a talisman containing 
some magic spell, capable of averting national calamity.” 
It was,as has been pointed out by Professor Maitland, “an 
intensely practical document,” with which was coupled a 
certain legal sanctity which gave impressive weight to the 
fact that the King had placed himself within the kingship of 
law. England never forgot, and so passed on from precedent 
to precedent, ever magnifying the origin of her liberties. 





NOVELS. 

THE HILL.* 

Mr. VacHELL, encouraged by the well-deserved success of 
his ventures in other fields of fiction, has now essayed 
what is notoriously one of the most difficult of all literary 
undertakings,—the composition of a romance of school life. 
Here we may note at once as of good augury that he has 
followed the precedent established in the best of all school 
stories, though curiously disregarded by nearly all workers in 
the same field, of laying the scene frankly and avowedly at a 
well-known school, instead of disguising its identity under some 
fancy name. Such subterfuges do not commend themselves 
to so whole-hearted a Harrovian as Mr. Vachell, and by 
discarding them at the outset, and fixing the locale in the 
very first sentence of the first chapter, he is enabled not 
only to appeal with far greater force to all Harrovian 
reiders, but to give his mise-en-scéne a reality and complete- 
ness which greatly add to the illusion of the whole. Here, 
too, we must not forget the valuable aid of Mr. Wadham’s 
illustrations, which give us the Hill and the spire, the 
school buildings, cricket ground, and football fields, with 
admirable fidelity as well as no little charm of presentment. 
But while it is simple enough to lay the scene of your story 
at your old school, and reproduce the external conditions 
under which your drama is to be played out with a due regard 
for fact and tradition, such piety is of no avail when it comes 
to the choice and development of characters. First of all, 
there is the question of time. It is obviously safer to hark 
back to a previous generation; on the other hand, what 
interests people most is to realise the spirit and tone of a 
great public school, not as it was, but as it is. Here the 
writer is obviously conditioned by his own age and oppor- 
‘ tunities. The Harrow that Mr. Vachell knew from inside 
was, we gather, the Harrow of the late “seventies.” The 
Harrow that is depicted in these pages is nominally that of 
the mid “nineties,” the culminating point being the breaking 
out of the Boer War. For the rest, we are glad to have the 
author’s positive assurance that the characters, whether 
masters or boys, are not portraits, “though they may be 
called, truthfully enough, composite photographs.” This is, 
in short, no roman a clef, but a conscientious effort to illus- 
trate the Harrovian dos by the action and interaction of 
what are admittedly less common types of Harrow boy. 
Thus we have in Scaife, aptly nicknamed “the Demon,” a 
soulless Admirable Crichton, son of a plutocrat and grandson 
of a navvy; in Harry Desmond a schoolboy Prince Charming, 
well born and richly endowed with good looks and all the 
gifts and graces that make for hero-worship; while John 
Verney, the real hero of the tale, reserved and undemonstrative, 
a good sportsman though a middling athlete, is differentiated 
from the average public-school boy by his fastidious sense 
of honour and a genius for friendship, not untainted 
by jealousy. Desmond is his idol and hero, but—not alto. 
gether convincingly as it seems to us, when his antecedents 
are taken into account—he is dominated and almost hypnotised 
by the masterful personality of Scaife, who makes up for his 
lack of breeding by his athletic prowess, his audacity, and 
his unfailing success in getting his own way. The story, 
apart from certain episodes, resolves itself into a struggle for 
the soul of Desmond between the dogged and devoted Verney 
and the unscrupulous “Demon.” Verney has a powerful 
ally in his house-master, a well-drawn specimen of the 
muscular Christian, who wars unceasingly against sloth 
and slackness. The house, owing to his incompetent pre- 
decessor, has largely lost its former prestige, and the 
newcomer labours energetically to restore the old traditions. 





‘ cee neice 

| Scaife works wonders in the playing-fields, but in all 
respects is ranged against the forces of discipline and = 
The process of regeneration, however, goes on 2 
in the house, and the undesirables are weeded out 
Scaife alone is left. But in the rivalry of friendship he 
holds the upper hand till the very end, and it is an 
mad act of self-sacrifice that Verney manages to cule 
Desmond from the influence of his evil genius. Even thie 
however, his victory is incomplete, for Desmond hurries : 
to the war without clearly declaring whether he is on the side 
of the angels or of “the Demon,” and Verney’s jealo 
remains unappeased until he receives the letter written on the 
eve of the engagement in which his friend and hero ig killed, 

In dedicating his novel to Mr. G. W. E. Russell Mr 
Vachell speaks of having endeavoured “to reproduce the 
curious admixture of ‘strenuousness and sentiment ’—your 
own phrase—which animates so vitally Harrow life.” He 
may fairly be admitted to have realised his aim, and if 
the note of sentiment on the whole predominates, and is now 
and again strained to a somewhat exalted pitch, abundant 
relief is furnished by some spirited descriptions of games~ 
including a thrilling finish of the match at Lord’s—and the 
lively sketches of the humours of school life. Of what goes 
on in school hours we hardly read anything at all; but, with 
this reserve, The Hill may be commended as a detailed ag 
well as attractive record of five years at a great English 
public school. 





John Fletcher’s Madonna. By Mrs. Comyns Carr. (A. Con. 
stableand Co. 6s.)—Mrs. Comyns Carr chooses an Italian heroing 
for her new novel. The characters of both Beatrice and her 
Italian friends and relations are well drawn and lifelike, and at once 
make the reader feel that most of the chief personages of the 
drama are really Italians, not English people masquerading under 
Italian names. The story deals with an Anglo-Italian marriage, 
which at one moment comes very near to catastrophe, though 
Mrs. Comyns Carr has relented and provided her readers with a 
happy ending. Although the plot is not very new, Mrs. Carr, by 
the handling of her material, lends freshness to the story, and 
the result is a pleasing if not a very powerful novel. 

My Turkish Bride. By Arthur Crawshay. (Harper and 
Brothers. 6s.)—If this book had ended at the twenty-eighth 
chapter, it would have been possible to speak of it as rather a 
favourable example of the melodrama of fiction. As it is, it is a 
little too Turkish for English taste. In Mohammedan circles, as 
far as can be judged by the outsider, it is not considered the correct 
thing at present to have two wives at a time. Therefore the first 
wife is got rid of by divorce as soon as a Mohammedan gentleman 
falls in love with asecond. Mr. Crawshay makes his hero behave 
(having regard to the Western system of morality) in somewhat 
the same fashion, only that of course wife number one has to die 
of a decline before the hero can be made happy with wife number 
two. Exigencies of space cause these last events to be squeezed 
into a few pages at the end of the book, and this completely 
spoils the effect of the whole. A good end is desirable in a 
melodrama, but if the hero is to marry all the ladies he has been 
in love with in the course of the story, that end will be unduly 
prolonged. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 











Cuba and the Intervention. By Albert G. Robinson. (Long: 
mans and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Robinson sums up the whole 
case of the United States and Cuba with admirable impartiality. 
He thinks that the United States Government declared war, or, 
anyhow, made war inevitable, with too much haste, and that it 
did not adequately realise the nature of its duties when it took 
upon itself the management of Cuban affairs,—affairs, it must be 
remembered, in a state of almost hopeless confusion. But his 
general conclusion is that, “in spite of all that lies open to 
criticism or condemnation, it is entirely beyond question that 
when it withdrew on May 20, 1902, the United States left in 
Cuba an immeasurably better and surer foundation for a Cuban 
Republic than any upon which the Cubans could have built had 
they succeeded, without American aid, in expelling the Govern- 
ment of Spain.” This is virtually an acquittal. Mr. Robinson 
thinks that the verdict “ will come as a surprise to many, perhaps 
as an offence to others.” The critics who cannot believe that 
their own country can do anything that is right and wise are to 





* The Hill: a Romance of Friendship. By Horace Annesley Vachell. With 
Dlustrations by Percy Wadham, London: John Murray. [6a] 


be found in other countries besides the United States. 
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of the Great White Book and the Black Book of the Oinque 

Piris. (Elliot Stock. 8s. net.)—Tho late Mr. H. B. Walker, of 
New Romney (of which town he was twelve times Mayor), pre- 
pared indexes to the two books in which the records of the 
; ings of the Cinque Ports and the associated towns of 
Rye and Winchelsea are preserved. These are now published, 
They cover & period of four centuries and a half. The first entry 
pears date 1433, one of the items being a complaint of “wrongs 
done by the Provosts of Yarmouth to the Bailiffs of the Ports.” 
This is a thing that, as might be imagined, frequently occurs in 
one form or another. “ Bailiffs to Yarmouth” occurs, indeed, 
yoar after year. The notice is not always hostile. In 1553 the 
entry runs: The Bailiffs to Yarmouth relate that they were very 
well used there, and that the people of the Cinque Ports fail in 
their duty there.” Possibly this refers to entries in the previous 
ears: “A Bailiff to Yarmouth from Dover, fined £5 for not 
remaining there 40 days,” and “Jurymen at Yarmouth fined 
6s, 8d. each for their default.” The entries are quite beyond any 
description, so various are they. Here is one of more than usual 
general importance. “Licence for some of the Burgesses to come 
home to their respective Towns after serving four weeks in Parlia- 
ment and others to abide there; as it was used by old custom ; 
and as to their wages.” This is under the year 1444 (these entries 
were copied from a book no longer in existence). The actually 
existing books include 1485 to 1567, and 1572 to 1828. Latterly, 
however, we see that the old importance of the Ports has passed 
away. What we should like to have had in the volume is an 
introduction such as is to be seen in the volumes in the “ Rolls 
Series.” How admirably the late Mr. Inderwick would have 


done it! 





The Treasure of the Oxus. By O.M. Dalton. (British Museum.) 
—This volume is of more than usual interest. The “Oxus 
Treasure” is part of the bequest which Sir A. W. Franks made 
to the nation. Its history is curious. It came from a collec- 
tion of valuables taken by robbers from some Bokhara merchants 
on their way between Kabul and Peshawur, and partially recovered 
by the promptitude of Captain, now Colonel, F. C. Burton. It 
fell into the hands of some dealers at Rawal Pindi, and some 
spurious articles were mixed With it. Sir A. W. Franks bought it, 
s0 to speak, en masse. Examination revealed some forgeries. 
Still, the bulk is undoubtedly genuine, and is referred by Mr. 
Dalton to the flourishing period of Persian history, the time of 
the'Achaemenian dynasty. These matters and various questions 
relating to ancient Persia are ably dealt with in the introduction. 
A second part deals with other objects of the same kind acquired 
by the Museum.— With this we may mention the Catalogue of the 
Collection of English Porcelain, by R. L. Hobson, B.A. Here 
again the nation is greatly indebted to the patriotism of Sir 
A, W. Franks, the larger portion of the objects comprised in the 
collection having come to the Museum by his bequest. 


The Scots Peerage. Edited by Sir James Balfour Paul. Vol. II. 
(D. Douglas, Edinburgh. 25s. net.)—This volume gives the 
genealogy, family history, arms, &c., of forty-three ennobled 
families, from Banff (Ogilvy) to Cranstoun (Cranstoun). The 
contributors number about half as many; among them we see 
one holder of the existing title. Ten of the peerages remain,— 
viz., Belhaven, Borthwick, Breadalbane, Buccleuch, Buchan, Bute, 
Caithness, Cassillis, Cathcart, and Colville of Culross. 


A Manual of the Trees of North America. By Charles Sprague 
Sargent. (Houghton, Mifflin, and Co., Boston, U.S. $6 net.)— 
This volume, which deals with the whole continent, excluding 
Mexico, enumerates and describes six hundred and thirty kinds, 
many of which are illustrated by drawings executed by Mr. 
Charles E. Faxon. The book has, of course, many utilities; one 
that immediately occurs is the possibility that it suggests of new 
and valuable imports. 


We have received No. 110 (April, 1905) of The Royal Navy 
List and Naval Recorder (Witherby and Co., 103s.)——-We may take 
the opportunity of mentioning The True Account of Nelson’s Famous 
Signal, by Lieutenant-Colonel T. H. Baylis (G. Allen, 6d. net), 
with a collection of documents bearing on the question of Nelson's 
blindness and other matters; also The Boy’s Life of Nelson, by 
J. Cuthbert Hadden (S. W. Partridge and Co., 2s. 6d.), a volume 
which will be found serviceable to young readers. 


New Epirions.—In “Routledge’s Universal Library” (G. 
Routledge and Sons, 1s. and 2s. net per vol.) we have Laocoon, 
by G. E. Lessing, Translated, with Preface and Notes, by the 
late Sir R. Phillimore; Aids to Reflection, by S. T. Coleridge, 
Revised, with Index, Translations of Quotations, &c., by T. 


Fenby ; Essays on English Poets and Poetry, from the Edinburgh 
Review, by Francis Jeffrey (the poets are Burns, Byron, Campbell 
Crabbe, John Ford, Mrs. Hemans, Keats, T. Moore, Rogers, Scott, 
Shakespeare, Southey, and Wordsworth) ; Dissertations and Dis- 
cussions, by John Stuart Mill; and Essays by George Brimley, 
Edited by W. G. Clark, M.A.——The Soul. By Francis Newman. 
With a Brief Memoir by Charles B. Upton, B.A. (P. Green. 
2s. 6d. net.)——Ancient Law. By Sir Henry Sumner Maine, 
(John Murray. 2s. 6d. net.)—A truly “cheap edition.”——The 
Cruise of the ‘ Cachalot” By Frank T. Bullen. (Smith, Elder, & Co: 
3s. 6d.) ——Hall Marks on Gold and Silver Plate. By W. Chaffers. 
Edited, with Additions, by Christopher A. Markham. (Reeves 
and Turner. 21s..\——The Hungry Forties. With Introduction 
by Mrs. Cobden Unwin. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6d.)——Two books 
in which old materials are worked up anew with adequate skill 
and set off by pleasing illustrations are Stories of King Arthur 
and his Knights, Retold from Malory’s “Morte Darthur,” and 
Stories of Robin Hood and his Merry Outlaws, Retold from the Old 
Ballads. Both are by J. Walker McSpadden. (George G. 
Harrup. 2s. 6d. net each.) 








(For Publications of the Week see next page.) 
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This Book illustrates the best of the 1905 Spring Season 
ereations in Carpets, and demonstrates the fact that it is not 
possible to secure elsewhere values in high-elass floor coverings 
equivalent to those now obtainable at HAMPTONS, 
TASTEFUL CARPETS. 
To any reader who desires to secure the best value now 
obtainable in Carpets HAMPTONS will be glad to send a copy 
of this Catalogue, E 214, together with a Competitive Estimate 
and Samples of Carpets for Comparison. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
———— 

After-Glow Memories, by Anglo-Australian, cr 8VO s.cccorsreeseees(Methuen) 6/0 
Alderson (J. P.), Mr. Asquith, 8V0.........ccccscesserecescoeeveoee see (Methuen) net 7/6 

Alexander (T.) and Thomson (A, W,), 26 Graduated Exercises in Graphic 
Statics, folio el ihc ancntmlrlacetnasceiniiasiemnnietoms 10/0 
Allen (J.), Diary : Leaves from the Past, 1757-1808, 4to...(Arrowsmith) net 6/0 
Beet (W. E.), The Transfiguration of Jesus, 12mo ......... see (O. H. Kelly) 2/6 
Brindle (E£.), With Russians, Japanese, and Chunchuses ...(J. Murray) net 6,0 
Churton (E. T.), The Use of Penitence, 8vo. (Mowbray) net 6/0 
Compatriots’ Club Lectures, First Series, 8vo «(Macmillan) net 8/6 
Cook (V. C.), Everyday Evangelism, cr 8vo seve (C, H. Kelly) 2/6 
2/6 


Cullum (R.), The Brooding Wild : a Novel, cr 8vo,........(Chapman & Hall) 
3/6 
Henriques (H. 8S. Q.), Return of the Jews to England, 8vo(Macmillan) net 3/6 
° 
(Hurst & Blackett) 
sovovevepe(Cassell) net 21/0 
Objects. 
orks, 8vo 
kville 
2 Feb es (The), 18mo .......06 ses(Constable) 2/6 
+)» Senay aias and other Diseases of the Nervous System in Child 


Crump (J. F.), Treasures of the ‘‘ Imitation,” 18mo . (Simpkin) net 
6/0 
Dillon (A.), The Greek Kalends, 16m0 ..........::s+s08e0000+0e(, Mathews) net 
Ensell (Mrs.), The Mysteries of Schoedering Hall, cr 8vo (T. Burleigh) net 2/6 
Harris (C.), Pro Fide, cr 8vo (J. Murray) net 10/6 
Johnson (Admiral George), Autobiography and Memoir, 1809-1903, cr 8vo 
(T. Burleigh) net 2/6 
Klado (N.), The Russian Navy in the Russo-Japanese War, cr 8v 50 
Lindsey (J. S.), Student’s Note-Book of European History, 1789-1848, 4to 
(W. Heffer) net 3/6 
Doone (J. De C.), King Leopold II.:' his Rule in Belgium and the 
ongo, 8vo sahipsiceensooeee 
Mallam (M.), Brush rms and Common 
, Sto... (G. Philip) net 5/ 
Mathot (R, E.), Gas Engines and Producer-Gas Plant, 8yo (Lockweod) net 12/0 
Rusden (G, W.), William Shakespeare; his Life and his 
(Melville & Mullen) net 10/6 
.), A Hymn to Dionysus, and other Poems (E, Mathews) net 3/6 
, A System of Clinical Medicine, Vol, II., 8yo (Churchill) net 8/6 
-), Dorothy’s Holiday, cr 8vo .. RELIES le Sa 3/6 
.), Some Aspects of Christian Truth, cr 8vo...(Rivingtons) net 6/0 
od ans yf BED, OVO sevecevvocvescscbdessnscosee cee sgennneyonshey Aste nna MNO) LEO 
Van Deventer ¢ . M.), The Danger Line: a Novel, er 8vo..,(Ward & en 3/6 
Wenlock (A.), The Countermine: a Novel, er 8vo Alston Rivers 


phy, 2 vols, 8vo (Macmillan) net 30/0 
umanity; or, The Easter Island, cr8vo(Maclaren) 6/0 
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SOCIETY. 
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The 16th Division of Profits will 
take place as at April 30th, 1905. 


25 PALL MALL, S.W. 
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and its delicious flavour. 
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substance of the Cocoa Nib, it 
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every-day use, 





The Profits are divided oeeey five years solely 
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Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous, 


No. 48 Gracecuurcn Strezt, Loypon, E.C. 








AssURANCES may be effected in this 
Society by Members of the Universities, 
Public Schools, and other approved 
Educational Institutions. The superior 
vitality of the classes to which the 
Society’s business is restricted has 
largely increased the profits divisible 
among the Assured. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


The Original Cocoa. 
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Hugh Colin Smith, Beg, tt Me 


John Cator, Esq. ‘ 
Victor C, W, Cavendish, Esq., M,P, Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Lieut,-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing, 
Right Hon, the Earl of Verulam, 
FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Moderate Rates of Premium, 
Large Bonuses, including interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to Cover Death Duties, 





ar yeaa Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, 

of business. mre 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 

application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 
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ASSURANCE. 


SYSTEM 


Intending Assurers are invited to apply for 
Prospectus. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


LONDON: 17 Kine Witttam Street, E.C. WEST END: 17 Patt Matt, §.W, 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW SquARE, EDINBURGH, 








AILEYBURY GCOLLEGE.—The MASTERSHIP will 

be VACANT at the close of the Summer term. Salary, £2,200 per 

annum, with good house and garden. The Master must be a member of the 

Church of England and a Graduate of Oxford or Cambridge. He is not 

allowed to take Boarders,—Applications, with 25 copies of testimonials, not 

exceeding six in number, to be sent to the SECRETARY, Haileybury College, 
Hertford, on or before May 20th, 1905. 


eS. HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS— 

WANTED, for September, TWO ASSISTANT MISTRESSES; one 
to be head of the Physics teaching and take also some Mathematics and 
Chemistry ; and one to be second in Mathematics, with at least one other 
subject, preferably Geography. Graduate qualification and college study 
essential—Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ENIOR MUSIC MISTRESS REQUIRED in September. 








ane to the HEAD-MISTRESS, Skinners’ School for Girls, Stamford 
ill, N. 





A PRIVATE TUTOR at one of the Principal Educa 
tional Centres on the Continent (a University Graduate) is prepared 
to TRANSFER his RESIDENT PUPILS and CONNECTION. A 
opening especially for a Graduate in Science.—Apply to the SCHOLASTIC 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


N ATTRACTIVE WORLD TOUR.—A TRAVELLER 

of wide Experience, capable Linguist and Tutor, starting June 6th by 

ss. ‘Saxonia,’ vid Boston, U.S.A., and C.P.R. route, for a stay in Japan, 

returning vid Australia, Ceylon, Egypt, &c., could TAKE CHARGE of a 

limited NUMBER of YOUNG MEN for whole or part of tour. References 

given and required. Can be seen by appointment at the Howard Hotel. An 

estimate of expenses given,—Address, Rev. J, TUKE JOHNSON (M.A,Oxon.), 
Howard Hotel, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 


O LITERARY MEN, NATURALISTS, and others—~ 

QUIET LODGINGS in the NEW FOREST; clean, sim ~o 

comfortable; terms, 6s, a day, inclusive.—Apply to Miss FRASER, cket 
Hill, Ringwood, Hants, 


Be strongly RECOMMENDS comfortable HOME in 
{ CLERGYMAN’S FAMILY, South of Scotland. Mild climate, healthy 
neighbourhood, excellent schools. Delicate children specially cared for— 
Address, ‘‘ M, J. F.,” 17 Grosvenor Crescent, Edinburgh, 


ADY K RECOMMENDS A FINISHING HOME 
SCHOOL near London where a small number of GIBLS of good family 
receive a brilliant education; great attention to healthand sport; and delicate 
girls can study on special lines. Two Scholarships of value offered to two 
clever girls over 16. They must be daughters of Professional men.—Address, 
“ EMULATION,” c/o Robert Watson, 6 Bouverie Street, London, E.C, 


W EEKLY BOARDERS and_Boarders.—WEST 
HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. Healthy Education for GIRLS 

and BOYS, seven to fourteen, School omnibus daily from London. 

pals: C. E. RICE, M.A. (late of Bedales School) and Mrs, GARRETT BICB 




















EPPS’S COCOA 


(late of Wycombe Abbey School). 
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—_ 
OUNTY OF LONDON. 
7 SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
AM TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, SYDENHAM HILL, anv 
LCC. ae MANOR MOUNT SCHOOL, FOREST HILL, 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MISTRESSES, 
The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
intments of Head-Mistresses as follows :— 
aT} L,¢.C, Sydenham Technical Institute, which will be epened in September 
‘ dey Secondary Day School for Girls, There will also be associated there- 
mth Evening Classes for Girls and Young Women in Literary, Art, and Com- 
warcial Subjects, and in Domestic Eeonomy and the Elements of the Experi- 
mental Sciences bearing on the same. : ; 
(2) L.C.C. Manor Mount School, which will be reopened in September next 
as a Secondary Day School for Girls. ; 
The Head-Mistresses must have had experience in the work of Secondary 


Siore amenelng salary has, in each case, been fixed at £300 a year. 

Applications must be made on or before May 15th on forms which, together 
with fall information as to the appointments, may be obtained by forwarding 
a stamped and addressed envelope to the undersigned, 


L.C,C. SCHOOL OF CARRIAGE-BUILDING 
(In connection with the Regent Street Polytechnic). 

The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
appointment of HEAD-MASTER of the above School. The salary will be 
rit per annum, rising by two annual increments of £37 10s, per annum to 

um, 
ev ticante must be experienced draughtsmen and designers, and must have 
a practical acquaintance with the several trades involved in carriage-building 
and in body-making for motor-cars, Evidence will also be required of their 
ility to teach, 
oar eitioations must be made on or before Monday, May 15th, on forms which, 
together with full information as to the ney — be obtained by 
forwarding a stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the undersigned, 
L,C.C. Education Offices, G. L. GOMME, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C., Clerk of the Council. 
_ April, 1905. 
Wom. H. & Me, beAN 0 A.8 2 I E.R. 
KING EDWARD VII. SCHOOL, 


The GOVERNORS of the LYTHAM SCHOOL CHARITIES being about to 
obtain Plans for the building, between Lytham and St. Anne’s-on-the-Sea, of a 
Public Secondary School, with accommodation for 200 ‘ee as Day Scholars, 
and planned with a view to extension when required, INVITE APPLICA- 
TIONS for the immediate APPOINTMENT of a HEAD-MASTER for the 

hool, 
che Scheme enables the Governors to pay the Head-Master a minimum sum 
of £400 per annum, which sum they will be prepared to increase by means of 
further capitation payments as circumstances justify, The Master will also 
have a residence provided for him. 

From the time of appointment to the opening of the School (when the Head- 
Master will take up his duties and the stipend commence) the Governors will 
require him to give advice and assistance from time to time as to the general 
arrangement of School buildings and grounds, for which a retaining fee of £100 
and reasonable expenses will be paid. 

A Candidate must be under the age of 45, a Graduate of a University in the 
United Kingdom or the British possessions, and his name must appear in 
Column B of the Register of Teachers kept under the Order in Council of 
March 6th, 1902, 

Written applications stating qualifications, and seregentd by not more 
than three testimonials, to be addressed to WILSON, WRIGHT, and 
WILSON, Solicitors, 6 Chapel Street, Preston, so as to be received not later 
than May 20th next. 


GYPTIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


In view of the extension of Secondary Education in Egypt, applications are 
invited for new ASSISTANT-MASTERSHIPS in SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
under the Ministry of Public Instruction. Masters to begin work in September, 
in Cairo or Alexandria, and to teach in English exclusively. Over 400 boys in 
each School, mainly Mohammedans. In the case of one of the Masters now 
required, the subject mainly essential is Science (Experimental Physics and 
Chemistry); six of the New Masters will be principally engaged in teaching 
Mathematics (Arithmetic, Geometry, and Algebra); the others will be con- 
cerned more particularly with the teaching of English, Candidates must be 
not less than 23 nor over 30 years of age, have a robust constitution, and have 
taken a University Degree in Honours. They must have experience as 
Teachers: preference will be given to applicants who hold a Diploma in 
Teaching. Seliey, £295 per annum (£Eg.24 per mensem), rising to £393 per 
annum (£Eg.32 per mensem). Allowance for passage out to Egypt. Teaching 
hours, on an average, four daily, Fridays only excepted. Summer vacation 
not less than two months, 

Applications, with full statement of qualifications, and accompanied by 
Copies (only) of Testimonials, must be sent in before May 15th, 1905, marked 
outside ‘ Assistant - Masterships,” and addressed to the SECRETARY- 
GENERAL, Ministry of Public Instruction, Cairo, Egypt, to whom candidates 
may apply for further information. 

SCHOOL — 


ie: OF LONDON 
The Act of Parliament for establishing this School having appointed 
certain Professors of King’s College and University College, London, to select 
and return to the Corporation of London the three Candidates best qualified 
for the OFFICE of FIRST or HEAD MASTER, gentlemen who intend offer- 
ing themselves as CANDIDATES are requested to transmit not less than 
12 printed copies of their testimonials, with the originals, not later than 
Saturday, May 20th, addressed to the SECRETARY, at the School, Victoria 
Embankment, E.C., where further particulars may be obtained between the 
hours of 9.30 and 4, 
The commencing salary will be £1,000 a year. 
The Professors will meet at the School for the examination of the testi- 
monials on Saturday, May 27th next. 
April 14th, 1905, 














Principal—Miss JANE L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
1. TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SECONDARY TEACHERS, Preparation 
for London or Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma. 
2, BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. Fee £75, 
_ Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


ORRAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WATFORD.—Good 

/ Music and Drawing. Resident French, German, and Gymnastic 

Mistresses. Large hall and good class-rooms. Garden and field for games. 

Preparation for University Examinations. Recognised by Board of Education. 
—Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. 


T. RONANS SCHOOL for GIRLS, HADLEY WOOD, 
MIDDLESEX (10} miles from Janie) Coie Bracing Air. 
Principals—Miss LEDWARD, M.A. Owens College; iss SHORE, His- 
torical Tripos, Newnham College; Miss B, SHORE, Medieval and Modern 
Languages Tripos, Girton College. 


RNHALL, ST. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA.—School for 


Girls. Excellent premises. Thorough Modern Education. Exceptional 
advantages in Music and Painting.—Principals: Miss GIBB and Miss HALL, 


VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 











st MONICA’S, TADWORTH, SURREY. 


Refined Home School; charming and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 
Downs, 600 ft, above sea on gravel soil, within twenty miles of London, 

Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduates and Language 
Specialists on Lecture System, carefuily graded with special re to needs 
of growing and delicate girls, Eye and hand carefully trained in and out of 
school. Excellent opportunities for elder girls to specialise in Janguagm, 
History, Literature, Music, and Art, or to prepare fora Eilpcestiy career, Fees 
from 100 gns. perannum. NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 5th. 

PrincipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONBS, 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming. Fencing, aud Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers, 

EALTH STUDENTS,.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games, Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education, References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and Rev. 
k, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
M\HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. 


T. ELPHIN’S CHUROH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 

Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
official and elected, of the Dioceses of CHESTER, MANCHESTER, and 
LIVERPOOL, 

Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY, 

Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras, 

Bursaries of the value of £16 and £10 per termfor the Daughters of Clergy 
only. 

Training Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Matlock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon, Sec., The Rectory, Warrington. 


M\HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER, Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A, 
Principal: Miss E, LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examiuations. TWO SCHOLARSH of £20 
each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 


HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Ltd. 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A, 
. 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER. 
Music School under the direction of Mr. Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig. 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and others, 


2. 89 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A, 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Joarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, S.W. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N. W. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE (FOR LADIES), 
43 and 45 HARLEY STREET, W. 
Visitor—The BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal—The Rev. Canon BELL, M.A. 
The SUMMER TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, MAY Isr. 
Pupils over fourteen may join the College Course, or attend special Lectures 
and Lessons. 
Boarders are received by Miss CLARE WOOD at 41 Harley Street. 
For Prospectus and information apply to Miss CROUDACE, Lady Resident. 


_QUEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL does not REOPEN till MAY 15th. 


ABERDASHERS’ ASKE’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
ACTON, W. 

Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET A. GILLILAND, M.A, Lond., Fellow of 
University College, Londou ; assisted by a large staff of University Graduates. 

Valuable Scholarships and Leaving Exhibitions, 

The SCHOOL will REOPEN on MAY 4th, 


EST BANK SCHOOL for GIRLS, BIDEFORD, 

NORTH DEVON.--Principals: The Misses ABBOTT.—High-class 
School. Resident English, Foreigu, and Gymnastic Mistresses, Tennis, hockey, 
and cricket. (Recognised by Board of Education.}\—NEXT TERM BEGINS 
on TUESDAY, May 9th. 


T. MICHAEL'S HALL, HOVE, BRIGHTON.—HIGH- 

CLASS RESIDENT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Recognised by Board of 
Education. Principal, Miss Ida Farnell (formerly of Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxon.; First-class University Honours). Highly qualified s London 
masters. Special attention paid to Music and Modern Languages, Large weekly 
Orchestra. Modern premises built for school. Single bedrooms. Large 
class-rooms. Hockey ground and tennis-courts surrounding house. Riding, 
swimming.—Prospectus on application. 


YEDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A Public 

Boarding and Day School of the highest grade for Girls, beautifully 
situated close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs. President of the Council : 
The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. Pupils are prepared for the Univer- 
sities. There are several Scholarships attached to the School, which will be 
competed for in July next. The Council offer Free Scholarships without Exam- 
ination covering all School fees, except Boarding fee, to the Daughters of 
British Officers who have fallen in war.—Prospectus from the Secretary, A. G. 
N. TRIBE, Esq.. Albion Chambers, Bristol. The School Reopens on May 5th, 


JOLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 
Home School for Young Gentlewomen, Detached house near sea; hockey- 
field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 
foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gard 
YOUNTESS RECEIVES a FEW ELDER GIRLS 
wishing to finish their Education and be prepared for Society. Special. 
advantages for Languages, Mus.c, Art, Japanese Physical Training, giving 


















































SHIRE.—Principais: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH,—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, 





ges 
grace aud suppleuess, ‘eunis.—4 Fitzjohu'’s Avenue, Hampstead, London, N.W. 
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(NHUROCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


Offices: 82 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
A TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 


nt ie, 
UDOR HALL S HOO 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, §.5, L, 
(Founded in 1850 by the Kev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs, Topp) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only), DD.) 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS, >" 





A Residential College providing a year’s professional training for S dary 
Téachers. The Course includes preparation for the Oxford Teacher's Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teacher's Certificate, and the Teacher’s Diploma of the 
University of London. 

For instruction in the Theory and History of Education, ‘the Students 
attend the Lectures of the University Reader in Education. The Practical 
work iu Teaching in Schools and demonstration lessons, &c., is under the 
supervision of the Principal and Staff of the Hall. Particulars as to qualifications 
for Admission, Scholarships, &c., may be obtained by application to the 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH, Cherwell Hall, Oxford, or the Hon. Sec., 
Miss MARGARET BERNARD, Birchy Hill, Sway, Hants. 





SANDECOTES (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fm £100). 
(PARKSTONE, DORSET.) 
A high-class Ladies’ School where the aim is to give a liberal and practical 
education, under the care of fully qualified and trained teachers. 
The Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY, will be pleased to send 
a Prospectus to all inquirers. 


UPLANDS (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fre £40-45) 
(ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA) 
Offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern and practical 
education (including French and German) to the daughters of clergy and other 
professional men. The Head-Mistress will be pleased to send Prospectus to 
all inquirers. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Ten Eutrance Scholarships from £50 to 
£60, and several Bursaries of £30, tenable for three years at the College, will 
be awarded on the results of an Examination to be held from July 3rd to 
July 8th, 1905. Names must be entered before June Ist. The College prepares 
Students for London Degrees and also for Oxford Honour Examinations. 
Inclusive fee, £90 a year. 

For forms of entry and further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


| | ecteeaamaiaie! HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 

(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medimval and Modern Languages Tripos). 

PRIVATE OMNIBUS daily from Moseley. 

BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 

TERM COMMENCES MAY 4tb. 

Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


JIASTBOURNE, DRESDEN COLLEGE.—For GIRLS 
of good social position. Beautiful premises in fine grounds. Modern 
Languages; Music a speciality. Gymnasium, games, riding, sea bathing. 
Terms, 100 guineas. MUSICAL GOV.STUDENT REQUIRED. Premium. 
Pupils met in London.—Apply PRINCIPAL. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

: a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT ond Miss TARVER. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house. Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others. 























First-rate Modern Education. London Masters ai daily. 
advant: for Music and Modern Langua ent + Exceptional 
LECTURERS—Profs. H. G. SEELEY, RS. (Science); W. Hatz G 
M.A. (Eng. Lit.); H. E. Maven, M.A., F.R Hist.S, (History); M Hee 
(French); Dr. Stzrrat (German); C. Jenram, M.A. (“Current Ev exe 
MUSIC—Gustave Garcia, R.C.M.; Gustave Praprav (Paris Or, ) 
toire); Gzorce Macratu, Pupil of Leschetizky ; Pavt Srorving (Violin 
PAINTING AND DRAWING—Ternick WitLiaMs. RI Alon Vol) de. 
dent Staff of highly qualified English and Foreign Mistr includi ied. 
certificated gymnastic mistress (Swedish, Danish, and remedial exe} iad at 
trained nurse as Matron. Special attention to health. @ cr. 


. . s . To’ 
Large gymnasium, cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, swimming, bieyelicy *acres, 


T. OLAVE’S AND ST. SAVIOUR’S MAR 
BOYS’ SCHOOL TOOLEY. STEEET Saw = 

? E , 8.E.—Head- 
brooke, Esq., M.L.’ Entrance Examination May 2nd, i g ® Pd 


ay 3rd. 

GIRLS’ SCHOOL, NEW KENT ROAD, S.E.—Head-Mistress Miss 
Frodsham, B.A. Entrance Examination May 2nd, 1905. : M. G, 
May Sa : : y 2nd, 1905. Term commences 

orms of application and particulars may be obtained f, 
the GOVERNORS, St. Olave’s Grammar School, Tooley Street. RE aRE tp 


tT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, POLMONT 
Under Inspection of the Scotch Bdueation De 

nder Inspection of the Scotch Education Department, and 
Cambridge Joint Board. Head-Mistress—Miss a TEX-BLAKE, CHoel eat 
Modern Education for Girls. Large playing-fields for hockey, cricket ten: . 
&c. Moderate terms.—Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS 
SECRETARY, References—Miss Welsh, late Mistress of Girton Col 
Cambridge; Sir Charles Dalrymple, Bart., M.P.; Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, 
K C.M.G , K.C.S.1. ; the President of Magdalen College, Oxford, &e. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title of L.L.A. , 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 


St. Audrews, N.B 
b Phe, IGHTON PARK 


NEAR READING. 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities, 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOUN RIDGES, M.A., at the School, 


ATH COLLEGE.—A_ First-Grade Public -School, 
, standing on high ground (200 ft. above the sea). President, the Most 
Hon. the MARQUIS of BATH. Chairman, Major C. H. SIMPSON, J.P, 
Head-Master, A. TRICE MARTIN, Esq., M.A. (Oxon.), F.S.A. Upper and 
Junior Schools, Classical and Modern Sides, Preparation for Army, Navy, and 
London Matriculation. A Scholarship Examination will be held on the 5th 
and 6th July, 1905, when Ten Scholarships, worth from £15 to £90 per annum, 
will be awarded, NEXT TERM COMMENCES FRIDAY, May 5th, 1905, on 
which day an Entrance Examination will be held. One or more Exhibitions 
will be awarded at this Examination if Candidates are of sufficient merit.— 
For further particulars apply to the BURSAR, Bath College, Bath. . 
HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI. 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE 6th, 7th, 
and 8th. FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ran; between 
£80 and £20 per annum, will be awarded, including TWO SCHO HIPS of 
£20 per annum, for Sons of Old Cheltonians. only; and THREE SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS confined to Candidates for Army Examinations; also several HOUSE 
EXHIBITIONS of £20 per z:nnum or more. Senior Candidates must be under 
15, and Junior Candidates under 14, on May lst.—Apply to the BURSAR, the 
College, Cheltenham. 














SCHOOL 








IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
thorough education for Daughters of Gentlemen. Detached house with large 
garden, near sea. Entire charge of Children with parents abroad. Resident 
trained nurse. Lllustrated Prospectus on application. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 





DUCATION.—CHESHIRE— WINCHAM HALL, 
LOSTOCK GRALAM.—Excellent Sehool for the Daughters of Gentle- 

men. Inclusive Fees, £50 to £70. Large Mansion, Grounds, and Playing 
Fields ; Perfect Sanitation ; highly qualified Staff; Great Successes.—Illus- 
trated Prospectus from Miss PARKES, Principal. 
ISS SAXTON WINTER (formerly Governess of 
H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 

and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 
LONDON. W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts. Special advan- 
tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature. Lessons in riding, fencing, 


swimming. Field for sports. 
S MICHAEL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BOGNOR. 
e Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF CHICHESTER, 
Provost—The Rev. Canon SOUTHWELL, 
Lady Warden—Miss RANDALL. 
Fees from 66 guineas. SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY 9ra. 








RO'ADSTAIRS—PIERREMONT COLLEGE, 
Home School on the Coast. Moderate fees, 


Prospectus and List of Honours from L. W. POSNETT, M.A. 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE. 
MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1905. Twelve or more, besides House Exhibi- 
tions, open to competition, value from £25 to £100a year, Also ca 

for Koys intended for the Army.—Particulars and Conditions from HEA 
MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. a 
SURLEY 


RANLEIGH SCHOOL, 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBE, 
Head-Master—Rev. G. C. ALLEN, M.A. Fees £39 to £55. Peek Foundations 
for Sons of Clergy in Salisbury and Winchester dioceses. ‘ 


Modern equipment, 














ILLSIDE, FARNBOROUGH.—CONVENT OF OUR 

LADY OF THE SACRED HEART.—Cheerful and healthy position in 

the midst of pine district. Beautiful grounds. Special facility for acquiring 

rene French, German, aud Italian, Preparation for Examinations if 
desired, 


eee. EAST FINCHLEY, N.—Miss LEADER, 
Classical Tripos. Cambridge (assisted by the-Misses FLETCHER, late 
of West Coombe House). High-class Boarding-School for Girls, Some Da 
Pupils. Grounds of eleven acres; beautiful situation; healthy neighbourhood. 
Special attention to individual training, & homecare. Tennis, hockey, net-ball. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, N.W.—Established 1858.— 
Principals—Miss CATHERINE METCALFE, Miss GERTRUDE 
WALLIS, late of the Froebel Educational Institute (School and College). 
Yhree Scholarships are offered to girls under fifteen years of age. NEXT 
TERM COMMENCES WEDNESDAY, May 3rd.—Prospectus on applicati 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 


e) -—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sex-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
‘Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


AN. O0O: AS B- BR SCHOO L— 

FIRST-GRADE SCHOOL with Classical and Science sides. French 
and German on direct method. High position within view of the sea. Bracing 
air. Examined by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. Entrance Scholarship 
of £30a year. Seven leaving Exhibitions to University. Good cricket field ; 
studies and cubicles; chemical laboratory; swimming bath, workshop, 
gymnasium, sanatorium.—Rev. H. A. WATSON, Head-Master. 


























ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, aud life ; successful prep. for 
Senior School—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


rmnNHE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION at END of EVERY TERM. 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 


INGS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS apts on JULY 5th to 7th. 

Boys joining the school on May 5th are eligible, as others. Special Classes 

for akMy, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &., without Extra 

Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Five Boarding-houses.—Head- Master, Rev. 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 

M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by Oxford Graduate, 
has a VACANCY fora THIRD PUPIL. Backward boy of 17 or 18 a 
French and German. Special preparation for University Entrance Examina- 
tions. Bracing country ; large grounds ; cricket, hockey. Parochial Debating 
Society. Home life and careful supervision. 


S'; ALBANS.—HOME SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLE- 
MEN. Twelve Boarders taken. Situated 400 ft. above sea level, and 

















within twenty miles of London. Breathing exercises and special care for 





delicate boys. Pupils prepared for Public Schools.—‘ B. A.,” Dirleton House 
School, 
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os 
OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. ; 
R ; Piste a KING EDWARD VI. ding Coloaiete, deo, 
wners, d. nts, Surveyors, iculturists, inten 
Torland-owns wal branch, state Management and Forestry Branch, 
Farming 0° Drsipent—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). : 
gir B. NIGEL F. KINGSCOTE. G.C.V.O., K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman), 
Gol. The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., Hon. Member of Surveyors’ 
"Institution, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. __ 
Yor Prospectus, with particulars of Entrance Pxhibitions, Scholarships, 
? Diplomas, &c., Ce A the PRINCIPAL, 
NEXT SESSION B S TUESDAY, May 23rd. 


———— -. 4 
AM COLLEGE, KENT. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 
MAJESTY THE KING. 
PresipENT—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
. PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE and EDUCATION, with Special Classes for all 
and Army Examinations. Recent honours include Classicai Scholarships, 
oth Admissions to Woolwich, Sandhurst, the ‘ Britannia,’ and Osborne, | 
te Naval Clerkships, &c. NEXT TERM, MAY 2nd. 
Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D., or to the 
SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, London, W. 


y,*- ‘CONWAY.’—SCHOOL SHIP. 
4 MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 


Designed to give a sound Technical and General Education to boys desirous 
of entering the Mercantile Marine and other professions, Several nomina- 
tions to Royal Naval Cadetships. Physical culture a special feature. 

For full particulars and -prosy tus apply to the Commander, 

Lieut. H. W. BROADBENT, B.N.RB., H.M.S. ‘Conway,’ 
Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 


LLHALLOWS SCHOOL, HONITON, DEVON. 
A PREPARATION for UNIVERSITY and OTHER EXAMINATIONS, 
Special Class for Scholarships at the Public Schools. 
Fees for Board and Tuition from £42 a year. 
For Prospectus apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 

An EXAMINATION will be Held at the School on June 8th and 9th, 

j905, for EIGHT OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, four (Junior Platt) of £30, and 
four (House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to Boys under 15 on 
Further particulars may be had from Rev. A. H. COOKE, M.A., 


May Ist.— 
Head-Maste 
ALVERN COLLEGE.— Scholarship Examination, 
June 6th, 7th, and 8th. One of £87 (£99 for the first year), oneof £56, 
four or more of £50, and four or more of £30 per annum. Council Nominations, 
value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain 
a Scholarship.—For particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 























LSTED RECTORY, PETERSFIELD, HANTS.—The 
Rev. J. A. 8S. PAGET MOFFAT, M.A. Oxon., CONDUCTS at the 
above Rectory a small PREPARATORY SCHOOL of a dozen Boys, ages 8 to 
15, preparing for the Public Schools and Osborne College. Modern Languages 
and Mathematics strong. Situation very beautiful, healthy & bracing. Milk from 
Home Farm. Games, Drill, Rifle Shooting, Riding.—Prospectus on application. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS varying from £80 to £20 in value will be offered for 
competition in July. One Scholarship and one Exhibition will be offered in 
the first instance for Boys intended for the Army Class.—Apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


LENALMON D. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on JULY 13th and 14th. 
For full particulars. apply to the Warden, Rev. A. BR. F. HYSLOP, Trinity 
College, Glenalmond, Perth. 


INDHEAD SCHOOL (Preparatory), having been taken 

over by Mr. ROBERT BAGOT EVERARD, M.A., Oxon, of Remenham 

Place, near Henley-on-Thames, will be REOPENED FRIDAY, May 12th.— 
Péstal address, Hindhead School, Haslemere Station, Haslemere, L. & S.W.R. 


ANE COURT, PARKSTONE, DORSET— 
Preparation for all Public Schools.—Apply for Prospectus to Head- 
Master, Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A. 


IGGLESWICK SCHOOL.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS 
A (£60 and under) will be offered in June for Classics, Mathematics, 
odern Languages or Science. Examination at Giggleswick and in London,— 

Particulars may be had from the Head-Master, W. W. VAUGHAN, M.A., 
Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorkshire. 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE. 


Preparation for Universities and Army. Professional and Scientific 
Examinations. Scholarships and Exhibitions. Separate Junior School. 


Bracing climate. we 
__Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


OODLANDS, DEGANWY, NORTH WALES.— 
Small PREPARATORY BOARDING SCHOOL. Highly recommended. 
Numerous Entrance Scholarships & Successes at Public Schools. High, healthy 
and beautiful situation. Large house & grounds. Country life. Sea bathing. 
Every care taken of backward or delicate boys.—C. F. PUGHE, M.A., Cantab. 


{\PSOM COLLEGE.—Public School Training for all 

i Professions. House system. Separate Junior School. Good Science 
‘Laboratories. Cadet Corps. Natural History Society. Valuable’ Leaving 
Scholarships te Universities and Hospitals. Specia! Classes for Londor 
Examinations. Entrance Scholarships each July.—Apply The BURSAR. 


\ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH.—NEXT TERM 

BEGINS on THURSDAY, May 4th.—There will be a COMPETITION 

for OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS (the amounts of which will be deducted from 

Fees) on July 6th and 7th for Boys between 11 and 15.—Applications for 

Faeepectasen, &c., or particulars of Open Scholarship, to be addressed to 
ICRE A 


ARENTS and GUARDIANS.—EXCELLENT HOME, 

_ With skilled care. FIRST-RATE TUITION for Children (3-12 years), 

Entire charge of children of parents residing abroad. House in own grounds, 

vel soil; very healthy district border of Hants and Berks.—Box 10, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

T. EDMUND’S.SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS on FRIDAY, MAY 5th. 
Eighteen Open Scholarships and Exhibitions gained at Oxford and 
Cambridge in the last six years.—For full particulars apply Head-Master, 


Rev. E, J. W. HOUGHTON, M.A, ate 
SOMERSET. 
Preparation for Universities, Army, Navy, and Professions, 


ING’S SGHOOL, BRUTON, 
Valuable Scholarships and leaving Exhibitions, 


Separate Junior —— (8 to 12). 
D. E. NORTON, -A., Lead-Master. 






























































QT. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
k PADDINGTON, W. 

The SUMMER SESSION will COMMENCE on MAY Ist. 

The Medical School provides complete courses of instruction for the Medical 
Degrees of the Universities of London, Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham ; for 
the Diplomas of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons; and for the 
Government Medical Services. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, value £145 to: 
£52 10s., COMPETED for in SEPTEMBER. Students entering in May are 
eligible. Handbook of curriculum on application to the DEAN. 





OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATHR. 
, Church of England Public School on Reformation Principles. 
Since 1897 : 28 Scholarships and Distinctions (down to 2nd Class Honours) 
at Oxf. and Camb.; 31 Entrances Sandhurst, Woolwich, India Forests, 
‘ Britannia,’ Naval Cadetships, &. (Special Army Class) ; 17 London Matric,, 
Hospitals, Engineering, &c.; 2 Entrances R.N.C., Osborne (Junior School). 
200 boys. Estate of 160 acres. Certific. Sanitation. Chem. and Phys. Labors. ; 
Carp. and metal workshops. Entrance Scholarships March, July, Oct. 
Junior School with separate buildings and grounds. 


‘HE ANGLO-FRENCH UNIVERSITY SCHOOL for 

LADIES, now REMOVED from Villa Papillon, Dieppe, to the historic 
home of the late Alexandre Dumas, Puys, prés Dieppe ; unrivalled situation; 
sea and country; playing field, tennis lawns, good bathing; full staff; 
Diplomaed French rofessors; Languages, Art, Sciences; English references ; 
Principal, English Protestant, now in England,—‘“ M. H.,” care of J. and J. 
Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly uired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skiiled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with Enugland.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe, 


IEPPE.—Boarding and Day School for French and 
English Girls. Preparation for Examinations. English References, 

Escort in April. LITTLE GIRL WANTED as COMPANION to other; 

reduced fees.—Principal, Mlle. WALKER (Registered), 8 Quai Bérigny. 


T) —Re CHARLES MERK, M.A, PhD. 

















IEPPE.—Rev. 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, ' 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRIT{SH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. : 


he DE LILE DE FRANCE.—A Public School’ 
for French Boys, under English direction. Five English boys admitted 

to learn French. Cricket, football, riding, boating, agriculture, Park and 

farm, 500 acres. Reference permitted to: Sir J. Joicey, Bart, 58 Cadogan 

Square, London; Captain Bolitho, R.N., Exeter; Rev. R. I. St, John Parry, 

Fagg Man Trinity College, Cambridge.—Address: Chateau de Liancourt, 
ise, France. 


ARIS.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Lofty, bright rooms. Only French spoken.—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, Parc 
des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris, 


EUVILLY, PARIS. — Mile. SASSISSOU and Miss | 
COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, and to continue their education in all branches. Excellent Visiting 
Masters.—For Prospectus and references address 14 Villa Sainte Foy, 


Neuilly, Paris, 
AL DH EI M, BERN E— 
EDUCATIONAL HOME for a small number of GIRLS. Languages 
and their Literature, Music, Painting, History. and Art Lectures. Accomplish- 
ments combined with sound practical training. Individual care. Highest 
references given and required.—Prospectus, Miles. HETISS. 


RESDEN.—Fraulein SILLING RECEIVES a limited , 
number of GIRLS in her Educational Home, Dresden A, 55 Streh- 
lenerstr. Special advantages for Languages, Art, Music, Literature, &c. ° 
Visits made to Museums, Concerts, Operas. 


\CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS IN ENGLAND 
OR ABROAD. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this Country and on the Continent, will be 
pleased to aid parents in their selection, by sending (free of charge) Pro- 
spectuses and full particulars of reliable and highly-recommended Establish- 
ments, When writing please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and 
give some idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. and J. PATON, Epvucationat AGENTs, 
3 Canyon Street, Lonpon, E.C, 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1,062 pages, post-free, 2s. 

PATON’S GUIDE TO CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, 216 pages, post-free, 
1s. 4d 


wee & EE Og. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 


Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. ‘luring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 


36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
“CHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES for GIRLS 


4 and BOYS.—Parents seeking good Schools and Educational Homes in the 
British Isles or Abroad can obtain reliable information, free of charge, by send- 
ing detailed statement of requirements to Mr. TRUMAN'S EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near Oxford Circus). 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors forall Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenne, W.C. 
R. TRUMAN’S LIST of GOVERNESSES and LADY 
NURSES provides the best and easiest means of securing the services 
of English and Foreign ies of good recommendations and experience in 
the cave and education of children.—Post-free on application to the LADY 
SUPERINTENDENT, Mr. Truman’s Educational Agency, 6 Holles Street, 
Cavendish Square, London, 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND ghar BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in Englané and on the Coutinent.—Céntral Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. : 
ry\O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all , 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended._MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“‘ Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


Rare and Valuable Books, including the Library of the late Dr. FREETH, 
removed from the Manor House, Fotherby, Lincs. 
ESSRS. HODGSON and CO. will SELL by AUCTION 
at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on TUESDAY, Ma; . 

and Three Following Days, at 1 o’clock, RARE ‘and VALUABLE BOOK 
comprising Issues from the Kelmscott Press (including the Chaucer), ine 
Doves Press, and Essex House Press; the Wallace Collection, by Emile 
Molinier, 2 vols. ; Reproductions of the Works of Great Masters, by Sir Martin 
Se Sir Joshua Reynolds, by Sir W. Armstrong, Edition de Luxe; 

Williamson's George Morland, large paper, &c., 2 vols.; and other Modern 
Fine-Art BOOKS, Topographical ann Antiquarian Works ; Ackermann’s 
Microcosm of London, 3 vols, old blue morocco; Lacroix, Costumes Eis- 
toriques de la France, 10 vols.; French Historical Memoirs, a Complete Set, 
50 vols. ; fine Library Editions and Editions de Luxe of Fielding, Byron, Lever, 
Dickens, Whyte-Melville, and others, in handsome ealf and morocco bindings ; 
Thackeray’s Journey from Cornhill to Grand Cairo, with an Original Pen-and- 
Ink Sketch by the Author inserted, and other First Editions ; Oscar Wilde’s 
De Profundis, on Japanese vellum, and others by the same; Books on 
Sporting; Series of the Microscopical, Palwontographical, and Geological 
Societies’ Publications; an extensive Collection of Standard Works in History, 
Mathematics, Classics, ‘and Divinity. 

Catalogues on application. 


The Library of the _ C. C. MASSEY, Esq., removed from 124 Victoria 
Street, 8.W. (by order of the Executrix). 

ESSRS. HODGSON and CO. will SELL by AUCTION 

at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on WEDWRSDAY. May 

10th, at 1 o’clock, the ABOVE LIBRARY, comprising a Collection of Books on 

Astrology, ay mE and the Occult Sciences, both English and Foreign; 

Series of the Psychical Research Society’s Proceedings, the Spiritual Magazine, 

Light, Mind, &c.; the Ph: ilosophical Works of Hegel, Kant, Rosmini, Shad- 

worth Hodgson, Martineau, Caird, Du Prel, and others; ‘the Writings of 
Pepys, Walpole, Gibbon, Grote, Motley, Froude, &e. 
Catalogues on application. 


IBRARIES and COLLECTIONS of RARE BOOKS.— 
Messrs. HODGSON and CO. have exceptional facilities for the 
DISPOSAL of LIBRARIES and small Collections of Rare Books, also MSS., 
Autographs, and Engravings. Sales promptly effected, by private treaty if 
desired.—AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. Tel, 7,291 
Central. » Established 1807. 


(jzORGE BUCHANAN | ~ QUATER- CENTENARY, 
PRIZE OF ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS. 

















In view of a Celebration of the Four-hundredth Anniversary of the birth of 
George Buchanan, the distinguished Scotsman and Humanist (1506-1582), to be 
held in St. Andrews in April, 1906, J. Peddie Steele, Esq., M.D., 
Florence, has offered a PRIZE OF ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS for ‘the best 
Essay on “SrxTEENTH CENTURY Humanism 4S ILLUSTRATED BY THE LiFE 
— hye oF GroRGE BUCHANAN.’ 

tition is open to all ALUMNI OF THE FOUR SCOTTISH 
UNIVERSE SITIES 


. The length of the Essay is not to exceed what may be read aloud within one 
our. 

Each Essay submitted must be enclosed in & sealed packet, bearing on the 
outside the motto selected by the Competitor, and the words ‘George 
Buchanan Quater-Centenary—One Hundred Guineas Prize Essay.” The name 
or address of the Competitor must not appear on the Essay or on the sealed 
packet enclosing it, but the Essay is to be accompanied by a sealed note con- 
taining the Competitor’s name and address, and a signed declaration that the 
Essay is his or her own production. On the outside of this note the motto 
selected by the Competitor aLone is to be written, 

ave must be either type-written or printed. 

If, in the gycin of the Examiners, no Essay submitted is of sufficient merit, 
the Prize will not be awarded. 

The successful Essay will become the property of Dr. Steele. 

Essays must be sent to The Secretary, The University, St. Andrews, 
Scotland, and must be in his hands on or before THURSDAY, lita FEBRU- 
ARY, 1906. Essays received after that date will be disqualified. 

ANDREW BENNETT, Secretary. 

Tue University, St. Anprews, 24th April, 1905. 


FIFTIETH REPORT 


OF THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK 


LIMITED 
(YOKOHAMA SHOKIN GINKO), 


presented to the Shareholders 


AT THE 
HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, 
HELD AT 
THE HEAD OFFICE, YOKOHAMA, 
ON 


FRIDAY, MARCH 10th, 1905, 





CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED ........ss0essesseeeee Yer 24,000,000 
CAPITAL PAID UP .........csscessessersseeees Yen 18,000,000 
RESERVE FUND.........ecssssessesseeeseeseeeee Yn 9,720,000 


DIRECTORS. 
RIYEMON KIMURA, Esq, 





NAGATANE SOMA, Esq. 

KAMENOSUKE MISAKI, Esq. ROKURO HARA, Esq. 

KOKICHI SONODA, Esq. IPPEI WAKAO, ‘Esq. 
YUKI YAMAKAWA, Esq. 


PRESIDENT.—NAGATANE SOMA, Esq. 
VICE-PRESIDENT.—KAMENOSUKE MISAKI, Esq, 
Branch Offices. 


KOBE. DALNY. NEWCHWANG.  TIENTSIN. 
NAGASAKI, HONG KONG. PEKING, NEW YORK. 
TOKIO. LIAOYANG. SHANGHAT, SAN FRANCISCO, 
HAWAII. BOMBAY. LONDON. LYONS, 
HEAD OFFICE........-seecceeeeeevesses LOROHAMA, 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 

GENTLEMEN,—The Directors submit to you the annexed Statement of the 
Liabilities and Assets of the Bank, and Profit and Loss Account for the Half-year 
ending December 31st, 1904. 

The Gross Profits of the Bank for the past Half-year, including yen 527,000.58 
brought forward from last Accounts, amount to yen 7,915,988.%8, of which 
yen 6,006,066.9 have been deducted for Current Expenses, Interests, &c., leaving 
a balance of yen 1,909,922,583, 

The Directors now propose that yen 200,000. be added to the Reserve Fund, 
raising it to yen 9,720,000., and that yen 100,000.°°° be placed to the Silver 
Funds. 
of 12 per cent. per annum, which will absorb yen 720,000. on old shares and 
yen 360,000. on new shares, making a totai of yen 1,080,000.%, 

The Balance, yen 529,922,583, will be carried forward to the credit of next Account, 

NAGATANE SOMA, Chairman, 

Head Office, Yokohama, March 10th, 1905. 








BALANCE SHEET. December 31st, 1904, 

















OYAL LITERARY FUND. — ANNIVERSARY ; LIABILITIES. at Re 
DINNER, THURSDAY, May 18th, 1905, Rev. Dr. BUTLER, Master Capital ae up oseee onasee eadeoseweee Sebeccasessecceses ~* ees 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, in the Chair. The object of the Fund is to Reserve Dp se rstesscccene sane tee recccervevcvcevecors 52705720 
assist Authors in distress. Among those who have been compelled to seek Re gtiatbs for to hy ~ peg are ay hee D. hte i ee iy Ei 
assistance from the Fund are many distinguished Authors, whose fame is the Ke rar = “> eciation of Bank's Premises, ropert es, 159,448,700 
proudest inheritance of their Countrymen, and the simple mention of whose R uF n r Bil uC. rh - # Ss scans See CEM ROTEL Sek SAI ey ie 500) 0000.0 00 
names would bear startling testimony to the value of the Society. But eee nd or “% Fi oo it oa reeeqes meeeRageares eegrnee 70,546,247.2 09 
suppression of names and of circumstances which might indicate names is Bille Ps Begg =) Re ig Dove Reh gp arena or nae and other 040, 
obviously essential, and it is not easy, therefore, to bring home to the public 5 aye ob ‘s th Ba 7 ccep 8, . 133, 100, mass 
the value of the work done by “ —— ree areenetions or Getens mestnade Weadiaan ADK oo cecercccccrscccccscovcccces 6 
will be thankfully acknowledge Applications for dinner tickets should be ay perpetuation" alata ipechd Deh eta Seale eee ie 
sent to the Secretary before May 9th. The list of Stewards will be published J me o_— last ACCOUDE -.eeeeeerees 1 ozt00 ee 
in the Times on Monday, May 15th.—A. LLEWELYN ROBERTS, Secretary, Net Proilt for the past Half-year ....sseerererereeeeerere _Iy ef igeT 76 
7 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. Yen 234,056,463,! 7 
ws SON ATIM?® aa se 
8.Y. ARGONAUT CRUISES (3,273 Sona}. Cash Account— Assnrs, Y y. 
14s. MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PALERMO, TD HAM o0sccsvegseene deecteseseseks 5d GMREnIEee ® 
ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, LISBON, and LONDON. At Bankers ...ccccccccaccece ec eee 9,454,281.2 1 O-15,946,796.2 0 2 
Leaving Marseilles May 4th, ——— mh poo Securities a2 ray 7 eo 
mite s discounted, Loans, Advances, &C. ......+.seeeeeees + 55,477 
£10 10s, ROME TOURS, FLORENCE-VENICE TOURS. Bills receivable and other Sums due to the Bank.....++» ++ 139,258,708." *4 
Details, H. S. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. Bullion and Foreign Money..........-++++ ccececees 800,511,240 





rINOURS Ta PORTUGAL. 
BOOTH LINE BOYAL MAIL STEAMEBS, 
£10 to £12 covers all Expenses for 14 to 17 days, or £14 to £18 for 23 to 27 
days, with the addition of delightful carriage driving. First-Class travel. 
Excellent Hotels. 





ROOTH 8.8. CO., Ltd,, 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; or 30 James 


Street, Liverpool. 


US TRA LI A, 22 AN. OH EN A. 
FAST SERVICE vid Canada. Low fares from Europe; choice of 
any Atlantic steamer. 
For particulars, apply C. P. Ry., 62 to 65 Charing Cross, S.W. (facing 
Trafalgar Square); or 67 King Wiliam Street, E.C. 


RAND HOTEL, CARRON, FIONNAY-VALAIS, 
SUISSE.—Altitude 1,497m. Ouvert du 1 Juin au 30 Septembre. A 


roximité du Grand Combin (4,317). Véranda vitrée. Bains et douches & 
"hotel. Sanitary arrangement. Culte Catholique et Anglais. Poste 2 fois par 








Bank’s Premises, Properties, Furniture, &e. oe hse ° vs ecececeee 1,820,401. 80 
Yen 234,056,463! 76 








PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 








b ¥ 
To Current Expenses, Interests, &C. ...csccccccecerecesees 6,006,066.9 #5 
To Reserve Fund .......+6+ Deusapsieasaanaie cane +e 200,000.9 9° 
To Reserve for Silver Fands ..ccccccccccccccesccceccecce 700,000080 
To Dividend— 
yen 6, per Share for 120,000 Old Shares=yen 720,000.° 9 9 
AND 1,080,000.9 9° 
yen 3. per Share for 120,000 New Shares=yen 360,000.° ° 9 
To Balance carried forward to next ACCOUNE .,......+0++++ 529,922,393 


Yen 7,915,988.*** 





Y 
By Balance brought forward June 30th, 1904 ............  527,000.558 
By Amount of Gross Profits for the Half-year ending 
December F105, 1006. 00s cccoscccccssccssovedcesccdce TACT 
Yen 7,915,988.* ? * 





our; Télégraphe. Pension de 6a 10frs,; prix réduits en Juin et Septembre. 


— ron de chemin de fer, Martigny. 
TEL MAUVOISIN (1,824m.) A 14h.de Fionnay. Ouvert du 15 Juin au 
30 ‘Septeabre,—Dr. FRANCOIS CARRON, Propriétaire (des deux Hétels). 


i ads taal sities lnal WANTED. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, 


Further Particulars on ‘Application, 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd’ Square, London, W.C. 











We have examined the above Accounts in detail, with the Books and Vouchers 
of the Bank and the Returns from the Branches and Agencies, and find them to 
be correct. We have further inspected the Securities, &c., of the Bank, and also 
those held on account of Loans, Advances, &c., and find them all to be in accordance 
with the Books and Accounts of the Bank. 





NOBUO T. 


AJIMA, 
FUKUSABURO A: TANABE, | Auditors 








From the remainder the Directors recommend a Dividend at the rate , 
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MAPLE & CO 


2,000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS 


2,000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS 


SINGLE CARPETS 


MAPLE & CO 
offer choice from 
2,000 
Turkey Carpets. 
Largest Selection 
in the World. 


Quotations free. 


A CARPET 


12 ft. 7in. x 10 ft, 4in, 


£7 10s. 


IMPORTERS’ 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 


2,000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS 


2,000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS 


PRICES 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS...... £55,000,000. 


Limited, 


address in 





OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, now used for 

8 years everywhere with unfailing success. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, 

F.Z.8,, who destroyed plague of them at Sheilield Workhouse. Recommended 

by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. Tins, 1/5, 2/3, 4/6, 
(post-free). -HOWARTH and FATR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 





Old Pictures, 


"i ips ERS of 


Mall. 


— s 
ld China, 


ecimens of Old English Furniture, 
ld Silver, &., &c., who desire to dispose of 
same privately, are invited to send _ particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
+, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples, 





HOUSANDS of PEOPLE do not know what the 
Rational seekers after TRUTH are invited 
to apply for THEISTIC LITERATURE to the SECRETARY of the Postal 
Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street (opposite St. James’s Church), 
Piccadilly, W., where Services are held every Sunday at lland7, Literature 


Religion called THEISM is. 


sent gratis and post-free. 





can be delivered fifty-two times 


A PRESENT 


FOR AN 


ABSENT FRIEND 





The Overseas Dazly Mazl is a complete 
digest of all the interesting and important 
Home News of the Week, printed for readers 
in the Colonies and Abroad. 


It is produced on specially manufactured 
paper weighing less than 2 oz., so that it 


to any 


the world for 5s., including 
postage, which should be remitted by P.O, 
or Cheque, crossed ‘Coutts and Co.” 


Spectmen Copy will be forwarded post-free 
by applying to the 
ASSISTANT CLERK, 


“Daily Mail,” 
London. 





MEDOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Per Dozen 
Bots. §-Bots, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 


light Dinner Wine. 


The quality 


of this wine will be found equalto 14/g 
wine usually sold at much higher 8/3 


prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 


found ver, 


superior to wine 


usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 


with from the constantly increas- 


17/6 9/9 


ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 


Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


hoenix Assurance Company, Limited. 


P 
H@NIX 


FIRE OFFICE, 


19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 


LONDON. 


Established 1782, 


Lowest Current Rates. 

Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER. 


MAY. 


Ture Der=nce oF THE EMPIRE :— 

(1) Is cur Reserve or WarsuHirs AmPLE? By 
Sir William H. White, K.C.B. (late Director 
of Naval Construction). 

2) Is not Invasion PossIBLEe? 
General Frank S. Russell, C.M.G. 

(3) UntversaL Mivitary TRAINING FOR Labs. 
By the Right Hon. the Earl of Meath. 

(4) Tue Dearta or Orricers. By Colonel the 
Earl of Erroll. 

(5) Common-sense TRAINING For Recruits. By 
Lieutenant-Colonel Alsager Pollock. 

Tue Buack ProsLem 1N SovutH Arrica, By 
Roderick Jones (South African Editor, Reuter’s) 

ENGLAND AND Russia IN AFGHANISTAN. By Ameer 
Ali, C.LE. (late Judge of the High Court, 
Calcutta). 

Tur BaLANcE OF Power rn Evrore. By O. Eltz- 
bacher. 

Tue SepakaTION oF CuuRCH AND STATE IN 
France. By the Comte de Castellane (Député 
des Basses Alpes). 

Tue NEED FoR NATIONAL Nurseries. By Miss K. 
Bathurst (late Inspector under the Board of 
Education). 

Wuat 1s THe Ratsoy v’frre or Pictures? By 
H. Heathcote Statham. 

Some NorTiceaBLe Books. By Walter Frewen Lord. 

THEN AND Now. By the Lady Napier of Magdala. 

Tue AFTER-DINNER ORATORY OF AMERICA. By 
Daniel Crilly. 

Tue Powrirican Sitvation. By Herbert Paul. 


London: Sportiswoopve & Co., Ltd., 5 New Street 
Square, and 54 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


THE AGE of MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


A Sketch of the Period of European Revival, 
which claims among its representatives Goethe, 
Prudhon, Gainsborough, and Mozart. By 
CuarLes Newton Scott. New and Revised 
Edition, 3s, 6d. London: Tue LrapEenuaLh 


By Major- 








Press, Lrp., 50 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 





DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 


a 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants, 












Cheques (and Post-Office Orders Southampton Street, Strand) payabia to “ John Baker.” 








2s, 6d.] THE [28. 6d. 


For MAY, NOW READY, contains: 
. Toe INTERPRETATION OF NaTuRE. By Prof. C. 
Lloyd Morgan. 
Tue MENACE OF THE East. By Thomas H, Reid. 
Hans CurisTIAN ANDERSEN. y George Brandes. 
Has tue Ciock Stoprep my Brsie Crirticisy ? 
By the Rev. Canon Cheyne, Litt.D. 
THe Roumanians In Hungary. By Prof. A. 
Vambéry. 
EnGiish SHIPPING UNDER PRoTection. By 
John Rae. 
Four Nations: a Sxetcu. By Baron F. von 
Wrangell. 
Tue New Trenp or Russian THovucut. By 
the Count 8. C. de Soissons. 
9. THe Empire Buitper. By Sydney Olivier. 
10. THe CommMeErcIAL MORALITY OF THE JAPANESE, 
By Joseph H. Longford. 
11. CourcH Rerorm 1n Russia: 
PoseponostTseFrr. By Laicus. 
12. 
13. 


fad 


v2 & SYp 


8. 


WITTE versus 
Tuer ScieNTISTS AND Common SEnsE. By Prof. 


E. Armitage. 
Forrien Arrarrs. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 


London: Horace MarsnHatt & Son. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD, 
BELFAST. 
Regent Street & Cheapside, London. 
Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 
Gents’ Gents’ 3/11 ,, 


CAMBRI 
POCKET tomssor & Cunaven have s 
Pn RES a A world vide fame.”—Queen. 
SAMPLES & PRICE 


tists post FREE. HAnSKERCHIEFS 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. 





Children’s 1/3 doz. |! Hemstitched. 


Ladies’ 2/3 ,, | Ladies’ 2/9 doz 
3/3 . 


Dinner 

IRISH Napkins, 5/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
— square, 2/6; 2% by 3 yards, 5/6. 

Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. Real Irish Linen 


Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1/11 per yarJ. 
Roller towelling, 3d. 





1 nd i 
“price Liste DAMASK Bixe.Sisine so 
Post Free, per doz. 





Frilled og — amg ge: 1/43 each. Raa 
Linens an inen Diaper, . per yard, ng 
Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz. 

LINEN. 


TABLE notee 


N.B.—To Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and 
Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent 
Direct to Belfast. 
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Important New Work. 


NOW READY.—Price 21s. net. 


King Leopold II. 


His Rule in Belgium 


and the Qongo. 
bp 




















BY 


JOHN DE COURCY M,acDONNELL 


With 40 Full-page Plates and Map, 


‘ The opening chapters deal with the history of modern 
Belgium and the part that country has played in 
European politics. Mr. MacDonnell is fortunate in 
having access to documents and departments which are 
closed to the ordinary historian. 


The chapter dealing with the Arab slave-trade in the 
Congo brings home the full horrors of the detestable 
traffic. - The vexed question of Belgian rule and 
missionary enterprise in the Congo is dealt with on new 
lines. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London; 
And all Booksellers. 


: : ; ee 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
FEATURES OF THE 

RICH & VARIED CONTENTS FoR MAY 


(Now Ready). , 


HOW THE SUN PLAYS WITH ELECTR 
is piece J described in an iustrat ed ice PARATUS 
Storms and the Sun,” by E. W. Maunper, F.B.AS 
wich Observatory. ’ 


THE CONSORT OF EDWARD I. The Story of ; 
romantic end is discussed, and the tiitees reco aahy 
described by THOMAS A. JANVIER. JOSEPH PENNELL 

. trates the article by drawings of the crosses that comm 
and mark the route of the procession. ‘ 


EIGHT COMPLETE STORIES maintain the Policy of i 
fiction by the best authors an important feature of the 
magazine. 

A STRIKING EXAMPLE OF TERRITORIAL EXPANSION 
is given in an article on the United States b 
Moore, LL.D. or i ra 


THE LATEST NEWS OF ANCIENT EGYPT. Sec illustrated 
article on the temple of Susinak at Susa by Jacguzs pg 
MorGan, Honorary Director-General of the Antiquities of 
Egypt. 

TRAGEDIES IN INSECT LIFE are related by Heyry ¢ 
McCook, Sc.D., LL.D., in his illustrated article, “The Hun. 
tress Wasps.” 


PREHISTORIC EMIGRATION from Asia to America. See “An 
Ethnological Paradox’’ (illustrated). 


THE CRADLE OF THE BENEDICTINE ORDER is described 
by W. L. ALDEN in his illustrated article on the picturesque 
Italian hillside town, Subiaco. 


» Of Green. 


illus. 


| A WEALTH OF ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS, There are 


over 70 illustrations in this number (15 of which are full-page 
drawings). These include the work of Howakp Pye, 
JOSEPH PENNELL, and ALBERT STERNER’S illustration of 
Mrs, Humphry Ward's novel. 


HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, W. 








































MAY ISSUE NOW READY. PRICE SIXPENCE. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


HAY FEVER. By Watrer Herries | THE DEMETER OF CNIDOS. By 
Pottock and Guy C. PoLtock. Sr. Joun Lucas. 
(Concluded.) 

SYDNEY SMITH. By the Bev. | 484B HOSPITALITY, By Louisa 
Canon VauGHAN. fe 

FENG. By H. L. Norris. —_ ways. am. “~ By 

THE CAFE IN THE STRAND. By ; . RANCIS (Mrs. Francis 
May KEnpatt. Blundell). 

THE WAY OF A WOMAN. By/|AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. 





**Bew Bout.” By AnprRew Lane, 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 
39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.; NEW YORK and BOMBAY. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
MONOCHROME COPIES 


BY THE 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON PROCESS of PICTURES 
BY OLD MASTERS. 


From the Principal Collections of Note. 





NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF WORKS BY MODERN ARTISTS. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S Processes of Permanent Photographic 
Reproduction are extensively employed by the Trustees of the 
British Museum, the Local Government Board, many of the Learned 
Societies, and leading Publishers. 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., Drawings, Engravings, Art 

Objects, Microscopic Work, &c. 
Inquiries are invited from those requiring Book Illustrations of the very highest 
quality. Specimens and Estimates submitted. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Open (Free) Daily, 10 to 6. 


OOKS WANTED (Old or New); any Quantity for 
Cash.—Consignments per rail receive immediate attention, & Cash Offers 

sent per return. Experienced Buyers sent any distance for large Collections. 
Scarce and out-of-print Books supplied, no matter what subject. Please state 
wants, Catalogues free—HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright St., Birmingham, 


PEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 








or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONABRY INTEREST 

, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 








MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


Established 1842. 
TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from! COUNTRY - SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, from ‘Two Guineas per annum, 


WEEKLY DELIVERY DEPART- N.B.—Two or T! Friends map 


MBPNT (for exchange of books at the Es 
houses of Subscribers) from TWO | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 


GUINEAS per annum, | and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, 
FOREIGN BOOKS ARE AVAILABLE ON ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses ahd Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
THEOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and 
SURPLUS COPIES of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 
Books shipped to all parts of the World at lowest rates, 


re BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 
Binding after any Pattern or Design carried out by the best Workmen, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Ltd., 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD ST., W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road; S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON, 


OOKS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES— 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. NEW‘ ANNUAL CATALOGUE 
NOW READY and sent post-free on application. 
H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
57 Wigmore Street, London, W. 











OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.—<“ Mr. E. Baker 
is a very experienced bookseller.”—Bazaar, Exchange and Mart, All 
out-of-print books ——. no matter what the subject. The most expert 
bookfinder extant. Please state wants. BOOKS WANTED—£30 offered for 
Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1847-48; £50 for Walton’s Angler, 1653; £10 for Jorrocks’ 
Jaunts, 1843 ; £20 for Orme’s British Field Sports, 1807; £20 for Shelley's Queen 
Mab, boards, 1813; £3 for Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, 2 vols., 1807; £2 
for Poetry for Children, 2 vols., 1809 ; 25s. for Rosamund’ Gray: a Tale, 1793.- 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, John Bright St., Birmingham. 


OOKS WANTED.—Highest cash value given for libraries 
and parcels. Special list free. 10s. to £50 each paid. Books with 
Goloured Plates, Old Sporting Books, First Editions, &. £30 offered for 
Thackeray’s Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1848; £10 for Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 1843; £2 for 
Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 1868; £5 for Jane Eyre,’3 vols., 1847 ; £5 for Keats's 
Poems, 1817; Endymion, 1818; 25s. each for Wilde's Salomé, 1894; Lady Win- 
dermere’s Fan, 1893; The Sphinx, 1894; A Woman of No Importance, 18%; 
De Profundis, large paper; £10 Life of a Sportsman, 1842; Alice in Won 
derland, 1865 or 1866; &c.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communication 














upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, J Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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tll 
ur. Edward Arnold’s New Books 
NOW AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


STUDIES IN 
COLONIAL NATIONALISM. 


By BICHARD JEBB. Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 








ee 
sik CHARLES ELIOT’S BOOK, 


THE EAST AFRIGA PROTECTORATE. 


i LES ELIOT, K.C.M.G., late H.M. Commissioner for the 
LA With Illustrations and ‘Maps, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


—One of the best of recent travel books on a subject which 
SPECTA po in SS and importance. The value of Sir Charles Eliot’s 
ag os nothing in the telling. The author of ‘Turkey in Europe’ may 
sry OC to write with distinction and charm. The style is simple and 
A nial, but it is never slipshod ; and there are many pages of vivid descrip- 
eal adroit argument. ‘There is also an unfailing humour.” 








ANEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THROUGH THE LANDS OF 
THE SERB.” 


THE BURDEN OF THE BALKANS. 
By M. EDITH DURHAM. 
With a Map and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 14s, net. 


THE BURDEN OF BABYLONDON 


CIAL INCUBUS, and other Vers de Société, By HUGH 
s yee SPFLELD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


VERSE AND WORSE. By Harry 


HAM (‘Col. D. Streamer”), Author of ‘‘ Ruthless Rhymes,” “ Fiscal 
ganas,” AN Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 











a 


A STRIKING “ROMAN A CLEF.” 


THE SEETHING POT. 
By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 6s. 


SPECTATOR.—“ A very brilliant and detached study of Ireland of 
yesterday and to-day.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 








VALUABLE NEW REMAINDERS 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


Payne-Gallwey (Sir Ralph, Bart.)—The 
Notes on the Haunts and Habits 
Fowler in Ireland: of Wiie Fowl, including Instruc 
tions in the Art of Shooting and Capturing them. Illustrated with 
numerous Plates and Text Engravings of Birds, Boats, Guns, and Imple- 
ments, 8vo (pub. £1 1s.) 168. 6d., post 5d. 
“He describes wild scenery and exciting scenes with a light and lively pen, 
nor does he confine himself to the chase of the wildfowl in the bays and 
estuaries, but treats of many branches of rough inland sport, from shooting 
woodcock and snipe to catching wild ducks in decoys. ‘The illustrations of 
episodes of sport are admirably spirited and suggestive.’”’—1imes. 


The Book of Duck Decoys: their 
Construction, Management, and History. With Coloured Plates, Plans, 
and Woodcuts, 4to (pub. £1 5s.) 9s. 6d., post 5d. 

“We believe that in regard to Antiquarianism, Natural History, or 

Sporting (and it has something in common with all) it is many years since so 

original or so curious a volum@has appeared.”— Spectator. 


Haydn (WJoseph)—Book of Dignities. 
Containing lists of the Official Personages of the British Empire, Civil» 
Diplomatic, Heraldic, Judicial, Ecclesiastical, Municipal, Naval, and 
Military, from the Earliest Periods to the Present Time; the Orders of 
Kuighthood, and numerous other lists. Index by Horace Ockerby. Demy 
8vo, uncut edges (pub. £1 5s.) 6s., post 9d. 

** The most complete official directory in existence, containing about 1,300 
different lists.”—Times. 


Hazlitt (William Carew)—The Book 

Cc T] t , ® Survey of the Pursuit from the Earliest Period 

ollector: to the Present Time; with an Account of Public 

and Private Libraries, and Anecdotes of their Founders, Remarks on 

Bookbinding, &c. Illustrated with a beautiful Photogravure of a famous 

sale of books at Sotheby’s, square crown 8vo, art canvas, gilt top (pub. 
7s. 6d. net) 4s. Gd., post 5d. 


Michell’s (E. B.) The Art and Practice 
a Complete Practical Guide and Description 
of Hawking: of the Hawks, Falcons, and Eagles wee oem 
Directions for their Training and Treatment. Beautifully Illustrated with 

12 Full-page Sporting Plates, - top (pub. 10s. 6d.) 3s: 6d., post 5d. 
**It would surely be a bold and learned man who would dare to consider 
this exhaustive and handsomely-produced work on hawking as less than a 

classic.”—Vanity Fair. 


AN ADMIRABLE BOY’S PRESENT. 
The Young Sportsman. Edited by ALFrep 


E. T. Watson. Angling, Athletics, Bowls, Boxing, Canoeing, Cricket, 
Curling, Cycling, Dogs, Driving, Fencing, Fives, Football, Golf, Hockey, 
Hunting, Lacrosse, Lawn ‘l'ennis, Public School Sports, Punting, Rackets, 
Riding, Rowing, Shooting, Skating, Swimming, Tennis, Wrestling, &c., &c. 
In 1 handsome volume, 6¢1 pp., with 257 attractive Illustrations, royal 8vo, 
gilt extra, gilt top (pub. 10s. 6d. net) for 3s. 6d., post 7d, 


NEW CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 
JOHN GRANT, Wholesale Bookseller, EDINBURGH. 














MAY NUMBERS NOW READY. 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 44. Annual Subscription, 16s. 
The MAY NUMBER contains :— 
HOW THE JAPANESE SAVE LIVES. By Avyita Newcoms McGzez, M.D. 


A OF TOURAINE. II. Lochesg and Langeais. By Ricnarp 
ee ry ed of “ No. 5 John Street,” *‘ The Yellow Van,” &. 


THE ARC-LIGHT. By its Inventor, Cuartes F, Brusu. 
And Numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 
4," Also Ready, Vol. LXIX., November, 1904, to April, 1905, price 10s. 6d. 








ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS, 


Price 1s. Annual Subscription, 12s, 





APRIL NUMBER NOW READY. 
THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and C, G. MONTEFIORE, 
Price 3s. 6d- Annual Subscription, post-free, 11s, . 

Contents:—Mr. Lucien Wour on “THE Zionist PERIL.” BF Israel 
Zaugwill—ANn E1guTn Orntury GenizaAH- Document (with Facsimile). By 
I. Abrahams.—Tue Anazic Portion OF THE CAIRO GENIZAH AT CAMBRIDGE 
(Niuth Article). By Dr. H. Hirschfeld.—EzexteL anp THE BABYLONIAN 
Account oF THE DeLuGre. Notes on Ezek. xiv. 12-20. By the Rev. Samuel 
Daiches.—Some TaLmupic FRAGMENTS FROM THE CaIRO GENIZAN, IN THE 
Bettish Museum. By Herbert Loewe.—Marimonipes on SUPERSTITION. By 
EH. S. Lewis.-Tue Gop or Sinar AND JERUSALEM. By Grey Hubert Skipwith. 
—Tue Itinerary oF BENJAMIN OF TuDELA. (Continued.) By Marcus N. Adler. 
—THE MENDELSSOHNIAN ProGRAMME. By Prof. Max L. Margolis.—ALtLGz- 
MEINE EINLEITUNG IN DIE JiipIscHE LITERATUR DES MITTELALTERS. (Con- 
cluded from Vol. XVII., p.369.) By Prof. M. Steinschneider.—TuE TaLMuDICAL 
Particte 72517, By Prof. W. Bacher.—Note To J. Q. R., XVII., 279. By the 
Same.—Tue Hicu Priest’s Procession. By Dr. L. Belleli—Tue Hicu 
Priest's Procession AND THE Liturey. By I. Abrahams.—CriricaL 
Fornas.—BistiognarEt or Hesraica aND JupAicA, Autumn, 1904—March, 

» ByYLA 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


THE ORIGIN AND NATURE OF MAN. 
By 8. B. G. McKINNEY, M.A., L.R.C.P. Edin. 
NOW READY—PART V., THE BIBLE. 
’ Price 6d. net; postage 14d. 
OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER, 21 Paternoster Sq., E.C.; 
Anp EDINBURGH. 


OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 








THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS, MAY, 1905. : 


German Foreien Pouicr. By Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart. 

Nevutrat Duties 1n a MaRitTIME Wak, 4S ILLUSTRATED BY Recent EVENTS, 
By Prof. T. E. Holland, K.C. 

Tue THREATENED RE-SUBJECTION OF WomaN. By Lucas Malet. 

Tue CALLING OF THE AcToR. By H. B. Irving. 

A Vatuation oF Mr, STEPHEN Puituirs. By E. A. Wodehouse. 

GOVERNMENTS AND Social Rerorm. By the Right Hon. Sir John E. Gorst, 
M.P. 

WATCHMAN, WHAT OF THE NiGHT? By Ouida. 

Tue Rea CurysaANTHEMUM. By Ethel M. M. McKenna. 

Tue Erosion or AutTocracy: a LETTER FROM Russia. By RB. L, 

Tue Russian Lines oF Communication. By Julius M. Price, 

Tue Sportswoman. By F. G. Aflalo. 

JourNnaLism NEw anp OLD. By Edward Dicey, C.B, 

Tue InisH UNIVERSITY Question. By Stephen Gwynn, 

— THOUGHTS: RETROSPECTIVE—ANTICIPATIVE, 
croft. 

Arr-Suips and M. Santos-Dumont. 

GERMANY, AND THE QuESTION OF Morocco. 

A CAUSERIE ON CURRENT CONTINENTAL LITERATURE, 

Nostareu, Part I, By Grazia Deledda, 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd. 


SANDS & CO. 
VALIANT AND TRUE. The Experiences 


of an Officer in the Swiss Guard during the French Revolution 
of 1793. A Novel. Translated from the German of JOSEPH 
SPILLMANN. With 7 Illustrations, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. IS IT 
A FACT? By GIDEON W. B. MARSH, F.R.Hist.Soc, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s. net ; paper, price 6d. net, 


By Sir Squire Ban- 


By Major B. Baden-Powell. 
By Francis Charmes, 
By L. W. 








London: 23 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 
Edinburgh: 13 BANK STREET. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TU'LIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBBARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: CentTrRat 1515, 








187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted ue. Asoemasd and Catalogued, 
Allthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bindings 
for ts, Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 


Telegraphic Address: Booxusex, Lonpox. Codes: Umicopz and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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OLD ENGLISH TRAVEL BOOKS. 


To be completed in 20 vols. demy 8vo; sold in Sets only. 
Vols, I. to IV. Now Ready. Each vol., 128. 6d. net. 


“In some ways a greater boon to scholars than the 
reprint of Hakluyt himself.” 
—Professor WALTER RALEIGH, In the OUTLOOK. 


Purchass Voyages 


The interest taken in the reprint 
of Hakluyt’s Voyages, which was 
completely subscribed for before pub- 
lication, has induced its publishers to 
reprint the companion work entitled 


Hakluytus Posthumus; or, 
Purchas His Pilgrimes 


CONTAYNING 


a History of the World, in Sea voyages and lande Travells, 
by Englishmen and others. Some left written by Mr. Hakluyt 
at his death, More since added, His also perused & 
perfected. All ewamined, abreviated, Illustrated with Notes, 
Enlarged with Discourses, Adorned with pictures, and 
Expressed with Mapps 


By SAMUEL PURCHAS, B.D. 


SOME REVIEWS OF VOLS. I. AND II. 


“Two hundred and eighty years have elapsed since Purchas issued the first 
edition of the ‘ Pilgrimes’ in four large folio volumes; and here at last we 
have the second....... The records preserved by Hakluyt and Purchas mark a 
date in the world’s history, and well deserve the care and skill that have been 
bestowed upon them by the publishers of this noble edition.” 

—Professor WALTER RALEIGH, in the Outlook. 

**¢Purchas His Pilgrimes’ will remain, along with their ‘ Hakluyt,’ a living 
possession for English literature and one that upholds our national claim to 
eminence .as lovers of travel and discovery. Purchas was one of the few men 
who have made the earth smaller and better than he found it, and Messrs. 
MacLehose have pe petuated his work in a singularly handsome, welcome, and 
memorable form.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

** His work is immortal, and its appearance in a form so accessible and so 
handsome is a matter for warmest congratulations.” —Notes and Queries, 

“It is the supreme merit of Purchas that his book improves as it goes on, 
and we look forward to the volumes which are to come with a rare pleasure.” 

—Spectator. 

** After Hakluyt’s masterpiece, Purchas’s great work is the noblest epic that 
ever was written in praise of English enterprise.”—Daily Mail, 

**Nothing but gratitude can be felt at the present day for the persevering 
labour by which Purchas has put us in possession of first-hand accounts of the 
adventures of many of those rovers of the sea who regarded piracy as quite 
a gentlemanly occupation.” —Morning Post. 

“It is scarcely necessary to remind the reader of the debt owing to this 
enterprising firm for the work they have already done and are carrying on. 
This is the first time that these great repositories of early travel and adven- 
ture—crammed with narratives obtained at first hand and presented with all 
the vivid colouring of the times of Elizabeth and James—have been given to 
a modern public.”—Daily Chronicle. 


*“*THE FIRST HANDBOOK FOR CONTINENTAL TRAVEL.” 


Complete in 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Facsimiles of the 
Original Illustrations, 25s, net, 


Coryat’s Crudities 


Hastily gobbled wp in five moneths travells in France, Savoy, 
Italy, Rhetia com’only called the Grisons country, Helvetia 
alias Switzerland, some parts of High Germany and_ the 
Netherlands ; Newly digested in the hungry aire of Odcombe 
in the County of Somerset, and now dispersed to the nourish- 
ment of the travelling members of this Kingdome 


By THOMAS CORYAT. 


** Considering how faithful and instructive an account of the chief cities of 
Europe during the seventeenth century is to be found in his narrative, and how 
simple and lucid his style is when he is not intentionally fooling, it is strange 
that ‘Coryat’s Crudities’ should not have been more continuously popular, 
and that the book should not have been reprinted in our own day.” 

—From “Dictionary of National Biography,” 


A Special Edition of Purchas and Coryat, limited to 100 Copies, on 
Hand-made Paper, 25s. net per vol., contains Proofs of the 
Engravings on Japanese. 


Full Prospectuses, with Specimen Pages, will be forwarded on application to any 
Bookseller; or to 
Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE and SONS, 
Publishers to the University. 
LONDON aynpj NEW YORK: MACMILLAN anp COMPANY, Lrp, 


———____ 


THE NEWEST. 
DEPARTURE IN 


Newspapers ,., 
for the 
Country House 








By the inclusion of a Special Supplement 
with matters of 
THE County 
GENTLEMAN becomes the ideal IIlus- 


dealing exclusively 


Feminine Interest, 


trated Country-House Paper. 


This Supplement takes the form of a 
Fashions Review of Reviews, and deals 
all that in the World's 


Latest Fashions. 


with is best 


Fill in the subjoined Order Form and see 
how you like This Week’s Number. 
There is no other newspaper in the 
world like it. 


Any newsagent or bookstall manager will 
reserve for you a copy of Tue County 
GENTLEMAN if you hand him this Order 


Form 








ORDER FORM. 


To the PUBLISHER, 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” 
3 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 
Please send me the Current Issue of THE 
COUNTY GENTLEMAN (including the 
Fashions Supplement), for which I enclose 


you Osa. in stamps. 


Addr esS ieee misarnl ceveudeseoiecseieapeteiealinaan 





Coe rerereevereceeseeresesssesenseseseaeseeeneneeeneeee 
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mg. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. HO 





RACE A. VACHELL’S 
New Novel. 


THE HILL. 


BOOTH TARKINGTON’S New Work. 


THE SWORD OF 


THE ARENA. 


ISLAM. 


By 


Agrave N, WoLLAsTON, C.LE. With Illustrations, square demy 8vo, 


10s, 6d, nett. 


FIVE YEARS IN A PERSIAN TOWN 


By the Rev. Narrer Matcotm. With Illustrations by Mirza Abri’l Qasimi 
Yazdi, Photographs, and a Map, square demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, nett. 


FROM THE CAPE TO THE 


ZAMBESI. 


By G. T. Hurcurnson. 
by Col. Frank Ruopgs, C.B., D.S.O. 


With an Introduction 


With 


many Illustrations from Photographs taken by Colonel Rhodes and the 


Author, square demy 


8vo, 9s. nett. 


SECOND IMPRESSION, READY IMMEDIATELY. 


LHASA AND 


ITS 


MYSTERIES. 


A Record of the ee 1903-1904. By L. AusTiINE WappELL, LL.D., 


C.B., C.LE., F.L.S 


, F.A.L., Lieut.-Colonel, Indian Medical Service, 


200 Iilustrations and Maps, “demy 8vo, 25s. nett. 


A MOTHER OF CZARS. A Sketch 


of the Life of Marie Feodorowna, Wife of PaulI. and Mother of Alex- 
ander I. and Nicholas I. By Mrs. CoLquHouN Grant, Author of “ The 


French Noblesse of the XVIiIth Century.” 


A CHEAP 


Demy 8vo, 12s, nett. 





EDITION, Paper Covers, Is. nett. 


With 


IRELAND IN THE NEW CENTURY 


With an mylogre os. to his Critics. By the Right Hon. Sir Horace 


Piungett, K.C 





THE GEORGICS OF VIRGIL. 


Translated into English Verse by Lorp BurGHCLERE. F cap. 4to, 10s. 6d. nett. 
“Lord Burghclere’s work will excite the constant envy and admiration of 
all readers of taste.”—Spectator. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by CHARLES HANBURY-WILLIAMS. 


No. 56. 
FREE MEALS FOR UN 


MAY, 1905. 2s. 6d. nett. 
DERFED CHILDREN. F. H. Barrow, 


“THE WHIMSICAL TROUT.” W. Eart Hopeson. 
MUSIC AS A FACTOR IN EVERYDAY LIFE. Arruur Somervett. 
THE PEOPLE OF LITTLE EGYPT. Davin MacRirtcuie. 
SOME ASPECTS OF THE AUTOMOBILE. E. A. GreaTHED. 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. Watter SIcHEL, 


THE HUNT FOR THE POLITICAL SECRET. 
A WORKSHOP OF ROMAN CHRISTIANITY, M. A. RB. T 


IRISH EDUCATION. “ 
THE MAJOR COMPLAIL 
IMMORTALITY, 
ON THE LINE. 

BEAUJEU (Chaps. 16-19), 


UKER, 
IRISHMAN.” 
NS. B. B. B. 


A. St. Jouw Apcocx, 


H. C. Barter. 





NOW READY.—The MAY Issue of 


SCHOOL. 


A Monthly Record of Educational Thought and Progress. 
Edited by R. B. LATTIMER, M.A, 


No. 17. Price 6d. nett. 
PRACTICE AND PRECEPT. 


7 »ASSISTANT-MASTER : Has he a Future ?—IV. 


Micuart MacDonaau. 


By ‘‘ Oncz One oF 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS an oemee MONEY, By An Epvucation Secretary. 


EDUCATION DAY BY D 


THE TEACHERS’ FORUM: The Teaching of Elementary Statics. 


By R. Netrewy, B.A. 
OUR LEADER RS.—XVII. 


Prof. William James. 


TO PUT MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING ON A PROPER BASIS. By 


CLOUDESLEY BrereTo 


N, 


EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. AV. Endowments. By Joun Crarxz, M.A, 


rdeen Universit 


MUNICIPAL SCHOOL: ‘GARDENS. By J. C, Mep 
TREMON-ROOM PAPERS.—I. With the Cadets, e Can 
oe ARTH OF ASSISTANT-MASTERS IN SECONDARY "SCHOOLS, 


WRITER. Dr. Duke's “ Health at School.” 


H. Fraser Breton. 
THE BOOK AND IT; 
THE ABBE GAL rH 


University College, Bristo 


ANGLO-GERMAN RELATIONS. 
DIALOGUES ON EDUCATION. 


Hartiar. 


By “J. A. Owen.” 
The Teaching of History. 


Bevieue THE ACT WORKS: Warwickshire. 


KS RECEIVED. 
JOHN M 


NoTglish Men of Letters—Sydney Smith. 


URRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


IANI ON EDUCATION. By Geratpinge Hopason, 


By F. 





MACMILLAN AND G0.’S LIST. 


VOL. Ill. NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN 
ENGLAND. 


By SEABaRY, PAUL. In5dvols. Vol. IIl., FROM THE DEATH OF LORD 
ALMERSTON IN 1865 TO 1876. 8vo, 8s, 6d. net. 
we... published—Vols. I.andIL 8s. 6d, net each. 








1905 ISSUE NOW READY. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World, for the Year 
ag ag by J. Scorr Kettre, LL.D. With Maps, Crown 8vo, 





LIFE, LETTERS, AND LITERARY REMAINS OF 


J. H SHORTHOUSE. 


Edited by his WIFE. In 2 vols., Illustrated, Extra Crown 8vo, 17s. net. 


Pall Mall Gazette——‘‘ Mrs. Shorthouse has prepared the biography with 
impeccable taste and judgment....... Mr. Shorthouse used to say, ‘It is a great 
mistake to know an author—he can’t be equal to his books.’ There will be no 
disappointment created by this pen-picture of one to whom all lovers of good 
books are ready to confess themselves debtor.” 


ILLUSTRATED POCKET CLASSICS.—New Vol. 


JOHN INGLESANT. 


By J. H. SHORTHOUSE. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, net; leather, 3s. net. 








VOL. V. JUST PUBLISHED. 
DIARY & LETTERS OF 
MADAME D’ARBLAY (1778-1840), 


as Edited by her Niece, CHaRLoTtr Barrett. With Preface and Notes by 
Austin Dosson. With Photogravure Portraits and other Sketches, In 
6 vols. 8vo. Vol. I., 17783—June, 1781. Vol. IL, 1781-1786. Vol. IIL, 
August, 1786—June, 1788. Vol. IV., July, 1788—July, 1791. Vol. V., July, 
1791—April, 1802. 10s. 6d. net each. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ANDREW 
DICKSON WHITE, 


Formerly United States Ambassador at Berlin and St. Petersburg. With 
Photogravure Portraits, in 2 vols, 8vo, 30s. net. [Tuesday. 


COMPATRIOTS’ CLUB LECTURES. 
First Series, Edited by the Committee of the Compatriots’ Club. 8vo, 
8s, 6d. net. [Tuesday. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—New Vol. 
DERBYSHIRE. By J. B. Firts. With Illustra- 


tions by Netty Ericusen. Extra Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. : 
Daily Graphic.—* An altogether delightful volume, either to take with one 
into Derbyshire or to read by the fireside in any other county.” 














SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


SHAKESPEAREAN TRAGEDY: Lectures on 
HAMLET, OTHELLO, KING LEAR, and MACBETH. By A. C. 
Brapury, LL. Litt.D., Professor of Poetry in the University of 
Oxford. 8vo, 10s. net. 


MACMILLAN’S EDITIONS OF 
SHAKESPEARE. 


THE. CaNpatees SHAKESPEARE. Edited by W. Atpis Wricut, M.A., 
L.D. 9 vols. 8vo, 10s, 6d. each. 

me EVERSLEY SHAKESPEARE. In 10 vols. With Short Introductions 

and Foot-notes by Prof. C. H. Herrorp. Globe 8vo, 4s. net each vol. 
The Plays may also be had in separate volumes, cloth, 1s. each; roan, gilt 

top, 2s. each. 

THE GLOBE SHAKESPEARE. Edited by W. Crakk and W. Apis 
Wricut. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d.; limp tention, gilt ae 5s. net. 

THE VICTORIA SHAKESPEARE. In3vols. Vol. I.: Comedies. 
Histories. Vol. III.: Tragedies. Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. each. 

SHAKESPEARE’S SONGS AND SONNETS. Edited by F. T. Paterave. 
Pott 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 


HARVARD LECTURES ON GREEK 
SUBJECTS. 


By 8. H. Butcuer, Litt.D., LL.D., late Professor of Greek in the University 
of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 7s. net. 





Vol, II, : 








THE RETURN TO PROTECTION. By 
Wittum Smart, M.A, D.Phil., LL.D., Adam Smith Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 5s, ne 

Spectator.—‘* Most effective of all recent manuals on the great controversy 


of the day......Professor Smart puts his case with a freshness and simplicity of 
style which conceal the wealth of knowledge and thought upon which it is 
based.” 





PRINCIPLES & METHODS OF 
INDUSTRIAL PEACE. 


By A. C. Picov, M.A., F.S.8., Fellow of the Royal Economic Society. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE HISTORICAL RELATIONS OF 
MEDICINE AND SURGERY TO THE END 
OF THE 16th CENTURY. 


An Address delivered at the St. Louis Congress in 1904, By T. Currrorp 
AutsouTr, M.A., M.D., &c. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 








MAOMILLAN and 00., Limited, London. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKs 


SOSSHSSSSHSSSSSSSHOSSOSHSOSOSOSOOSOVOOOD 


> 
MR. WILLIAM SHAKESPEAR’S Comedies, His- 
tories, and Tragedies. Published according to the true Original Copies. 
The third Impression. And unto this Impression is added seven Playes, 
never before Printed in Folio. Viz. Pericles Prince of Tyre. The London 
Prodigal. The History of Thomas Ld. Cromwell. Sir John Oldcastle Lord 
Cobham. The Puritan Widow. A Yorkshire Tragedy. The Tragedy of 
Locrine. London, Printed for P. C. an 
Reproduced in facsimile by photography from a perfect copy of the edition 
of 1664. The Droeshout Portrait is given in this Folio. £4 4s. net. 


MINIATURES. By Dupiey Heats. With 9 Plates in 
Colour, 15 in Collotype, and 15 in Photogravure, wide royal 8vo, 25s. net. 
The Connoisseur’s Library. 

This book is a history of the Art of Miniature Painting from its earliest 

origin and development in the Illuminated Manuscript under Byzantine, 

Carlovingian, Celtir, and Saxon influences, and in the French, Flemish, and 

Italian Schools of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, showing the growth 

of realistic expression in the Miniature, and tracing its subsequent history as 

an independent art of portraiture ‘‘in little” down to the present day. 


GREAT ZIMBABWE. By R.N. Hatt, part Author of 
‘“The Ancient Ruins of Rhodesia.” With numerous Plans and Illustra- 
tions, royal 8vo, 21s. net. 

*‘ The book is the fullest account which has yet qponeet of the remarkable 
prehistoric ruins of Southern Rhodesia.”’—Standard. 

“An exceptionally interesting and most attractive book: a fascinating 
account of two years’ exploring and excavating work.” —Daily Telegraph. 


WILLIAM BODHAM DONNE AND HIS FRIENDS. 


Edited by Mrs. Barnam Jounson, With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 

W. B. Donne, cousin of the poet Cowper, was a man of letters; successively 
Librarian at the London Library, and Licenser of Plays; better known as the 
intimate friend of Edward FitzGerald, Mrs. Kemble, John Mitchell Kemble, 
&c. ; letters from whom are included in this correspondence; besides others 
written to Archbishop Trench, Dean Blakesley, &c. 


SHRINES OF BRITISH SAINTS. By J. 0. Watt. 
With numerous Illustrations and Plans, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
[The Antiquary’s Books. 
“* This is a good subject, and one that is well handled by Mr. Wall. The 
volume fairly exhausts all the most important examples, and brings together a 
vast amount of information hitherto widely scattered. The illustrations are at 
once numerous, aptly chosen, and good of their respective kinds.” —Athenzum. 
“ A veritable storehouse of antiquarian and ecclesiastical information. Its 
worth is enhanced by many admirable illustrations.”—Daily Telegraph. 


MR. ASQUITH. By J. P. Auprrson. With Portraits 
and Illustrations, demy vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

This biography is a comprehensive review of Mr. Asquith’s career from his 
schooldays down to the present time, and it contains much hitherto ynpub- 
lished matter. Dr. Abbott, Mr. Asquith’s head-master at the old City of 
London School, has kindly furnished some reminiscences of his distinguished 
ex-pupil; and Professor Herbert H. Warren, the Principal of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, who was a contemporary student with Mr. Asquith, has con- 
tributed two exceedingly interesting chapters on the right honourable gentle- 
man’s University carecr. The book deals with Mr. Asquith’s legal achieve- 
ments, and with his activities as a member of Parliament before his assumption 
of ministerial office. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 
Edited by E. V. Lucas. With numerous Illustrations, in Seven Volumes, 
demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. Vols. VI. and VIL, Tue Lerrers. 

“‘With a text hitherto unapproachable, many modernized or bowdlerized 

ges being now given for the first time precisely as Lamb wrote them, and 

over seventy new letters, Mr. Lucas seems to have surpassed all his prede- 

cessors, excellent as they are, in thoroughness—a thoroughness which takes 
the form of complete mastery wherever guidance is necessary.’’—Times. 

* So far as any edition of Lamb’s works can be definitive Mr. Lucas's is.” 
iS —Daily Mail. 
JEREMY BENTHAM. By C. M. Atkinson. Demy 8vo, 

5s. net. 
A short survey of the Life and Works of the man who was at once the 
test of English jurisprudents, the founder of the older school of Utili- 
rians, and a _——, philosopher whose writings directed the trend of 
liberal thought during the years of reaction following the French Revolution. 

The book displays his relations with Shelburne, Camden, Romilly, Burdett, 

Brousham, the Mills, &c., and indicates the nature and aims of his principal 

works. 

CHESHIRE. By W. M. Gatticuan. Illustrated by 


E. Hartiter. Small pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
Little Guides. 


C 
ENGLISH LYRICS. By W. E. Henry. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Half-crown Library. 
CHITRAL: the Story of a Minor Siege. By Sir G. S. 


Rosertson, K.C.8.I. Third Edition. With numerous Illustrations, Map, 
and Plan, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Half-crown Library. 


t 
ILLUMINATED MSS. By J. W. Brapury. With a 
Coloured Frontispiece and many Tlustrations, demy 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 
[Little Books on Art. 


TRADE UNIONS. By G. Drage. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
net. 


[Books un Business, 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 6d. net in paper, ls. net in cloth, 
PARADISE LOST. 6d. net. 
THE POEMS AND PLAYS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


SHAKESPEARE.—Vol. IT., containing me 


Mucu Ano Asovut Noruine; Love’s Lasour’s Lost; A MmsumMMER 
Nieut’s Dream; THE Mercuant or Venice; As You Like It. 


THE HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE. By Epwarp Gipson. Vol. II. Double vol. 
- The Notes have been Revised by J. B. Bury, Litt.D. 1s, net. 





NEW NOVELS 
THE DRYAD. By Justin Huntiy MoCarrny, Author 


of “If I were King.” With 4 Illustrations by A. H. Bucxtayp Cr 810, és, 

“ Gracefully conceived and picturesquely executed, 5 
distinctive style, and for charm and invention ‘ The Diyad Ppp y has a 
common run of fiction.” —Daily Graphic, Out of the 


“Mr. McCarthy has a delicate and a graceful touch. 
beautiful tapestries which delight the eye and quicken the innate oven some 


“Mr. McCarthy has a rich imagination and a tty taste — Outlook. 
letters. We commend this novel as something" oe” which beemsatie 
vigour of actuality with the spoils from the treasure-house of imagingtion” 


— Boon 
“ The setting is vividly romantic, the tale is admirably told a ae 


THE TEMPESTUOUS PETTICOAT. By Rozerr Bap, 


Author of ‘‘The Countess Tekla,” &. Iustra) rem 
Crown 8vo, 6s. ‘ ted. Becond Edition, 


“Entirely delightful. Of all the charming American girls in fiction Mi 
Hemster is the brightest, the most foreign, exhilaratin; m Miss 
and best.” — World. , ; 6, absolutely personal, 
“‘ A bright and amusing story and engrossing, Daly Mail, 
. wy me ~ amusing - a hig’ : degree.” —Scotsman, 
“Tt is in Mr. Barr’s very best style, iull of humour, 
ep een Telegraph. = » and replete with 
‘A most excellent and interesting book, written with a distinct 
— a oe aa ertiser. Minction of style 
“‘ The flash and whirl of the heroine make the story, and the 
with her doings are the brightest where none are dull.”—Pall Holl Genie 


THE OLD CANTONMENT. By B. M. Oroxer. Crown 


8vo, 6s. 
‘Mrs. Croker’s work is suse and clever, even facile.”—Daily Mail, 
“The author’s accustomed verve and vivacity are fully displayed,”"—World, 


THE TAMING OF THE BRUTE. By Frances Harrop 
(Frances Forbes RoBertson). Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“*The story is admirably told in many vivid and pathetic scenes,” 
A ; —Daily Graphic, 
“ A vigorous and romantic story of Wales. It is in i 
breezy = its general effect.”—Daily Mail. Conan Se ea and 
“The book combines charm of style and strength of motive in a high degree 
without losing the fascination given by the historical setting.” : 
—Morning Leader, 


THE GOLDEN BOWL. By Henry James. Third 
Edition in the press. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘Nothing more exquisitely and pathetically beautiful than the character of 
Maggie, the heroically area persistent, developed little wife and daughter, 
is to be found in the gallery of modern fiction.” —Standard. 

‘*It is impressively clever. The mind out of which this work is spun is of 
astonishing capacity and insight.’”’—Daily Mail. 

“To give any idea of the infinite subtlety and delicacy with which the author 
narrates his story is beyond the strength of mortal reviewer.”—Daily Chronicla 

“The novel is masterly. The three leadjng women are differentiated with 
the nicest skill : each is living and persuasive.”—Academy. 


THE SECRET WOMAN. By Even Puruports. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
** Unquestionably.a work of exalted imagination, The author has never 
risen so high.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“The whole story is something very fitie and exalted, an original and 
powerful piece of work.’’—Manchester Guardian. 


MRS. GALER’S BUSINESS. By W. Perr Rings. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ An excellent tale is this, full of true observation. The verisimilitude of 
the characters is beyond doubt, and Mr. Pett Ridge’s humour is eee: 
—Daily Mail, 
‘A sound, wholesome story, informed with strong human interest, skilful, 
humorous, and kindly.”—Academy. 


THE CASTLE OF THE SHADOWS. By Mrs. 0. N. 


WituuMmsoy, co-Author of “The Lightning Conductor.” Crown 8ro0, 
6s. Illustrated. 
‘A bright, ingenious piece of romance. Virginia Beverly is a completely 
charming person, an exquisite creature of the imagination.” — World, 
* An exciting story told in Mrs. Williamson's usual vivacious style.” 
—Daily Graphic, 


BARHAM OF BELTANA. By W.E. Norris. Crown 
Bvo, 68. 


VO, 
*€ Quite on a level with Mr. Norris’s best work.”—Morning Leader. 
“Mr. Norris is at his very best. Here is a story full of delicate humour 
and of an inimitable airy charm.”—Globe. 


THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. By Wuuim Ls 
Quevx. With 2 Illustrations by A. H. Bucktanp. Crown 8vo, 6. 
**A vigorous story of absorbing interest and life-like characterisation, 
whether it be accepted as romantic reality or realistic romance.” 
—Morning Advertiser. 
“ Straightforward and absorbing. Mr. Le Queux is the best living author 
of exciting novels.”—Morning Leader. 


THE GATE OF THE DESERT. By Joun Oxennay, 
Author of “Barbe of Grand Bayou.” With a Frontispiece, Crown 8v0, 
Second Edition. 6s. 

“‘Mr. Oxenham tells his story with vigour and vividness. A lively and 
entertaining story of modern adventure.””— Outlook. : 

**¢The Gate of the Desert’ stands out above the author’s own apart 3 
level of exciting fiction by reason of an entirely original character in it 

the Jewish financier and adventurer.”—Morning Leader. 





Kindly write to Messrs, Methuen ‘or particulars of their Two New furien, ‘*METHUEN’S STANDARD LIBRARY” and 
‘“METHUEN’S SHILLING NOVELS.” 





METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Loxpow: Printed by Lovz & Matcomson (Limited) at Nos. 4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C.; and Published by Jouw Baxzr for the ‘‘SrecraTos” 


(Limited) at their Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, April 29th, 1905. 
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